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NATIONAL 


‘What is the Tory Party, unless it represents National 
feeling ?”—Lord Beaconsfield. 


APRIL, 1887. 


ENGLAND’S UNREADINESS FOR WAR . . 

MADAME DE MAINTENON. Rev. H. N. OXENHAM. . , 

MR. GLADSTONE’S CLAIMS TO CONFIDENCE. Earl FORTESCUE 
WANTED—AN ENGLISH MUSICAL STYLE. Frederick J. CROWEST . 
THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS INQUIRY. Lord COLCHESTER 

MODERN GREEK MYTHS. J. Theodore BENT ° : 
PARTY POLITICS AND NATIONAL LIFE. W. Earl HODGSON . 

THE HISTORY OF AN OLD ENGLISH FAMILY. T. E. KEBBEL 
REPRESENTATION OF THE LAITY. Canon GREGORY 

POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


CORRESPONDENCE :—Lorp APPEALS UNTO C#aR.—Mnp. 
GaDsToNE’s as AN AuTHorRITY oN LocaL ADMINISTRATION.—THE Errects 
oF CIVILIZATION UPON WOMEN ‘ ‘ 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 8.W. 


Paris: Liprarre GALIGNANI. MELBOURNE 

New Yor«: Tue IntrernationaL SypNnEy RosBertson. 
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Price 28. 6d.] [AU rights reserved, 
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THE IRON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY 
(D & CO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, &c. éc. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON FENCING AND GATES 
Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the and Abroad. 


ROWELL’S 
PATENT 
DIAGONAL 
BRACE. 


NEW PATENT ‘‘ECONOMIC”’ STRAINED WIRE FENCING. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR gy STRENGTH, AND APPEARANCE 
IRON HURDLES GATES, TREE GUARDS WIRE NETTING; FENCING FOR 
ER PARKS, RABBIT AND PHEASANTRIES 


& CO., 2, POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
IUustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on Application. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & (CO., 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS, 
And Publishers of Gould’s Ornithological Wiorks. 


Bookbuyers and Libraries at Home and Abroad supplied on the best terms. 


A Monthly Catalogue issued. A General Catalogue, price 3s. 6d. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF BOOKS IN ENGLAND. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED FOR CASH. 


136 STRAND, W.C.; 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Incorporated in the 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. 110, and further empowered 
Special Act, 16 Vict. cap. 68. 


PATENT 


This Company being established on the Mutual Princi all Surplus Funds 
belon to the Members. ple, “ 


am * = a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
muses have been declared. 


The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Surplus Funds already appropriated amount to £997,000. 
It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £207 
An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,060,850. 
And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,327, 


Policies absolutely indisputable after five years vided the of the Assured 
sdmitted. y » pro age 


Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 

No —™ voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
clima 

Assurers under the Tzmpzrance ScHEME are placed in a separate Section. 

Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 

LOANS on Frerxoups, LeasrHoups, and other Sxcuririzs considered. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, éc., 


can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 
EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Secretary. 


ROWELL'S = 
STEEL 
— 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. Edited by 


Exior Norton. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


By Thomas Hughes. 
JAMES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP OF MANCHESTER: A Memoir. 


1818-1885.) By Tuomas Huaues,Q.C. With a New Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 
NEW NOVELS. 
BY MR. THOMAS HARDY. BY MR. WILLIAM BLACK, 


THE WOODLANDERS. SABINA ZEMBRA. 


By BLAck, 


By Taouse Hanor, Author of Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 
Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd.” * A Princess of Thule,” &c. 
3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
By THe AUTHOR or “ MITCHELHURST PLACE,” 
BY MR. H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 
A GARDEN OF MEMORIES. 


THE COERULEANS: 


A VACATION IDYLL. MRS. AUSTIN. 


By H. S. Cunnineuam, LIZZIE’S BARGAIN. 
Author of ‘The Chronicles of Dustypore.’’ Three Stories. 
2 vols., Crown 8vo., 21s. . By Maraaret VELEY, Author of “ For Percival,” &. 


2 vols., Globe 8vo., 12s. 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION (Revised after Official Returns) of the 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: a Statistical and Historical Annual of 
the States of the Civilized World. For the Year 1887. Edited by J. Scorr Kxtrie, Librarian to the 
Royal Geographical Society. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By John Morley. 
ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. By Joun Mortry. Being the Annual 
Address to the Students of the London Society for the Extension of University Leaching. Delivered at the 


Mansion House, February 26, 1887. Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
*,* Also an Edition, in Pamphlet form, for distribution, price Twopence. 


AN EASTER VACATION IN GREECE. With Lists of Books on Greek 
Travel and Topography, and Time-Tables of Greek Railways and Steamers. By Joun Epwin Sanpys, 
Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. With 
a Map of Greece and a Plan of Olympia. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. By J. P. Manarry, Author of 
“Social Life in Greece,” &c. With Illustrations. 3rd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS: and other Literary Pieces. By Freperic 


Harrison. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Also an Edition on Large Paper, 8vo., 15s. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY, iu his speech at the Mansion House, said :— 
“Those who are curious as to what they should read in the region of pure literature will do well to pre 
my friend Frederic Harrison’s volume called ‘The Choice of Books.’ You will find there as much wise 
thought, eloquently and brilliantly put, as in any volume of its size.”’ 


ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. By Kare Noroare. In 2 vols. 


es EDITION. ONE SHILLING EACH. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Epitep sy JOHN MORLEY. 


Now Publishing Monthly. Paper covers, 1s. each ; cloth binding, 1s. 6d. 
JOHNSON. By Lesie Sreruey. HUME. By T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. [Ready. 


SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron. Rea SHELLEY. By J. A. Sywonps. [ May. | 
GIBBON. By J. Correr Morison. [ Ready. GOLDSMITH. By Witiiam Brack. [ June. 


And the Rest of the Series in due course. 


THE TREATMENT AND UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE. By W. H. Cor- 
FIELD, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., &c., Professor of Hygiene and Public Health, University College, London, &c., 
= Lewis C. Parkes, M.D., Public Health Cert. (Lond.). 3rd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 
CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 


CASAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. Edited after Kraner, with Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. Jonn Bonn, M.A., and A. S. WaLpoLe, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
a 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE.” 
SPRINGHAVEN : a Tale of the Great War. By R. D. Brackmore. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


“The story is one of Mr. Blackmore’s best. A tine touch of romance reveals the Author of “ Lorna Doone” 
on almost every page.””"—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVEL BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. NOW READY. 


AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR: a Novel. By Ricnarp Jerrerms, Author of “ The 


Gamekeeper at Home,” “Green Ferne Farm,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of Mr. JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE OLD HOUSE AT SANDWICH. By Josern Harton, Author of ‘ Three 
Recruits”’ (6s.), “ Journalistic London ”’ (12s. 6d.), ‘North Borneo” (18s.), &c. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
“Mr. Hatton offers to readers of fiction one of the most attractive novels of the day.” —Morning Post. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. JOSEPH THOMSON’S POPULAR WORK. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND: a Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad Volcanic 
Mountains and Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa. By JosepH THomson, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“To the Central African Lakes and Back.’” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


TCHAY AND CHIANTI; or, Wanderings in Russia and Italy. By W. Sr. Cram 
Author of “ John Dudley,” “ Bedoueen Legends,” &. With 15 Illustrations. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN PEOPLE. By Georce Brycz, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor in Manitoba College, Winnipeg; Délegué-Régional de I’ Institution Ethnographique, Paris; 


President Manitoba Historical Society ; Author of “‘ Manitoba: its Infancy, Growth, and Present Condition,” 
&c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. [Now Ready. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


In Uniform Cloth Extra Binding. 
Price SIX SHILLINGS each, except where otherwise stated.. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. | By C. F. WOOLSON. 
A Baniies of Heth. (19th in) Anne. East Angels. For the Major. 5s. 
Three Feathers. ilmeny. 
Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
In Silk Attire. Sunrise. ' Wreck of the “ Grosvenor.” A Strange Vo 5 

By R. D. BLACKMORE. Mate). “Lady 
Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor. (25th Edition.) Littl of South Sea W: Bel 
‘Also an Edition charmingly Mlustrated, 2ls., e Loo: a Tale of South Sea. My Watch Below. 
ice Lorraine. Craddock Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. Cripps the Carrier. By Mrs. BEECHER STO We. 
Erema; or, My Father's Sin. Mary Anerley. Old Tewn Folk. We and Our Neighbours. 
Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale. Tommy Upmore. Poganuc People. 

By THOMAS HARDY. By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
The Trumpet-Major. Far from the Maddin Else. 
Hand of Ethelberta. Crowd. NGE 

‘wo cn a Tower. A Laodicean. | B N LOW. 
The Return of the Native. A Pair of Blue Eyes. | Yn ee 
The Major Caster, 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Mary Marston. Guild Court. By Mrs. MACQUOID. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. Adela Catheart. _ Elinor Dryden. Diane. 
Stephen Archer. | 
Weighed and Wanting. = Orts. By Miss COLERIDGE. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. An English Squire. 

Daisies and Buttercups ; « Novel of the Upper Thames, | 
The Senior Partner. . Alaric Spence =. } By Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A. 


A Struggle for Fame. 
By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
A Golden Sorrow. Out of Court. | 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of | Three Recruits, and the Girls they Left Behind Them. 
“Rudder Grange.” By LEWIS WALLACE. 
‘The late Mrs. Null. | Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 


A Story of the Dragonades. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 


Loxpox: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buitpines, 188, Fieet Street, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “KING SOLOMON’S MINES,” &c. 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JES 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘‘ She: a History of Adventure,” &c. 
FROM THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


**Seldom have we bemoaned more than now the scant space of necessity allotted to reviewers. . .. Mr. 
’s descriptions of events, of inanimate nature, and of certain phases of human character, are almost 
unrivalled in their virility and vigour.”’ 
FROM THE ATHENAZUM. 


** Jess’ is, par lence, the r« of a woman. It is the study of a strange and fascinating being -a 
story of noble love and devotion . . . to our mind Mr. Haggard’s most charmiug creation.” 


FROM THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“The story is a capital one, and the interest never flags for a moment. The author kuows his ground 
pe rn «ng and his vivid descriptions of Transvaal scenery, and his clever sketches of the inhabitants, are all 


FROM THE GLOBE. 
- as pert —. gh latest story. ‘Jess,’ is in some respects his best. It is the most human and the most 
FROM THE SCOTSMAN. 
“* There is one scene in the story —where Jess and John Niel exp2ct death at any moment—which has rarely 


been equalled in fiction. In short, ‘Jess’ proves Mr. Haggard to be one of the ablest novelists of the 
generation.”’ 


“A work absolutely indispensable to every well-farnished Library.”—Tur Timxs. 
Ready this day, price 12s. 6d. in cloth ; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 


Volume X. (CHAMBER — CLARKSON), Royal 8vo., of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Vol. XI. will be issued on June 25, 1887, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth; or 1s. in paper cover. 
MAJOR GAHAGAN. THE FATAL BOOTS, &c. One Vol. 
A FURTHER VOLUME WILL BE ISSUED MONTHLY UNTIL THE COMPLETION OF THE EDITION. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE OF DIFFICULTY AND DANGER. 


In the Press. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE WESTERN AVERNUS: 


OR, TOIL AND TRAVEL IN FURTHER NORTH AMERICA. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEMOS.” 


Will be ready shortly, in 3 Vols., post 8vo. 


THY RAZA: a Tale. 


By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “Demos,” “Isabel Clarendon,” &c. 


COMPLETING VOLUME OF “SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL LIFE.” 
In a few days, the Fourth Series, Fcap 8vo., 332 pp., 74 Illustrations, cloth. 2s. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


Being Reading Books for School and Home. Designed to train the Yo to Thoughtfulness and 
Intelligence through Observation of the Facts of the World’s Industry and Skill. 
‘Lhe Publishers will be happy to forward, post-free on application, an Illustrated Prospectus of the “ SUGGESTIVI- 
LESSONS in PRACTICAL LIFE”; or they will be glad to send a@ Specimen Volume to any Manager or Teche 
desirous of introducing the Work into his School. 


“Undoubtedly among the best and the most useful that have been issued.”—THe ATHEN 1M. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
a 2 
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MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON 


WILL FORWARD 


From the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT the following Magazines 
and Reviews. 


LIBRARY COPIES 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom 
At the prices annexed, until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 


PER ANNUM. PER ANNUM, 


Belgravia - 7 6) Maemillan’s . 
Blackwood’s . . 18 National Review. 
Contemporary Review . 17 Revue des Deux Mondes . 32 


Temple Bar . . 7 
Fortnightly Review. . 17 Tinsleys’ 


Time. ‘ » 
Nineteenth Century . 7 


Gentleman’s . « & 
London Society . « 7 Longman’s Magazine . 9 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
Edinburgh . - 10 0| Quarterly. . 10 0 
Church Quarterly . 


The terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the 
Bookstalls to have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SuBscriPtions must BE Parp 1x ApvaNncE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
Twetve Monrus. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed 
for, it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


Seo O90 090 


Subscriptions will be received at any Bookstall. 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186 STRAND, LONDON, 
AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


Novels are issued to, and received from, Subscribers in SETS only. 


TERMS 
For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For ONE Volume at a time a 16 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes atatime ... a, OF 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Taree Volumes at a time... uw 220 
For TWELVE ,, 5 5 O 


This Library possesses an advantage over all other Libraries in the privilege it gives of 
allowing its Subscribers to be transferred, free of charge, to any of Messrs. SMITH & SONS’ 
bookstalls in England and Wales. There are more than 500 Depdts available for this purpose. 
Subscriptions are received at any bookstall, 


| 

| 

| 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. | 


FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8vo., price 6s. 


SHE: A History of Adventure. By H. Rrozz Haccarp, Author of “King 
Solomon’s Mines,” “‘ Jess,” &c. With Facsimiles of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and 


of the various uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions thereon 
inscribed. 


HE, By the Authors of “It,” “ King Solomon’s Wives,” “ Bess,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 


ls., sewed. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (THIRD PART). 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, from 1852 to 
1860. By the late Cuarves C. F. GreviLix, Clerk of the Council. 2 vols., 8vo. 
*,* These volumes form the completion and conclusion of the Work. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by His Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
CYCLING. By Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G., and G. Lacy Hinurer. With nume- 
rous Illustrations by Viscount Bury and Joseph Pennell. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. [Jn a few days. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


E. H. Lecky. Vols. V. and VI. 8vo. [in a few days. 


ai "Ges Volumes will contain the History of England from 1784 to 1793 and the History 
of Ireland from 1782 to 1793. 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. Max Miter, K.M., Foreign 


Member of the Institute of France. 8vo., 21s. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Cuar_es J. ABBEY, Rector of Checkendon, and Joun H. Overton, Rector of Epworth and 
Canon of Lincoln. New and Cheaper Edition, in one volume. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. [Jn a few days. 


REMINISCENCES OF ST. PETERSBURG AND LONDON BETWEEN 
1852 and 1864. By Count Virzruum, late Saxon Minister at the Court of London. Trans- 
lated from the German. Edited, with a Preface, by Henry Regve, Esq, C.B. 2 vols., 
8vo., 30s. [Jn a few days. 

MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE: a Novel. By Mrs. 


Mo.Leswortu, Author of ** Carrots,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


A COMEDY WITHOUT LAUGHTER: a Novel. By Psrcy Ross, Author 


of * A Misguidit Lassie.” 1 vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 


THROUGH THE FIELDS WITH LINNZAUS: a Chapter in Swedish 


History. By Mrs. Frorence Cappy. With 6 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 2 vols., crown 
8vo., 16s. 


THE STORY OF OUR LORD TOLD IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE FOR 
CHILDREN. By Frances YouneuusBaNnp. With numerous Illustrations from Longman’s 
Illustrated New Testament. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth plain; 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

[Jn a few days. 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lane. With 2 Coloured Plates and 


17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


ContEents.—Elzevirs—Ballade of the Real and Ideal—The Rowfant Books—To F. L.--Some 
Japanese Bogie-Books—Ghosts in the Library—Literary Forgeries—Bibliomania in France—Old 
French Title-pages—A Bookman’s Purgatory—Ballade of the Unattainable—Lady Book-Lovers. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d. each. 
LONDON. By Rev. W. J. Lorriz. | EXETER. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
With 3 Maps. With 4 Maps. 
BRISTOL. By the Rev. W. Hunt. With 4 Maps. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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THEOPHILE GAUTIER’S FAMOUS ROMANCE OF LOVE AND PASSION. 
Now Ready, handsomely printed on vellum-texture paper, with chapter headings and tailpieces in various tints, 
and with 17 high-class Etchings from designs by Toudouze, 10s, 6d. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN. By Gautier. 


‘* Gautier is an inimitable model. His manner is so light and true, so really creative, his fancy so alert, his taste 


so happy, his humour so genial, that he makes illusion almost as contagious as langhter.—Mr. 


At all the 


NRY JAMEs. 
Libraries 


A NOVEL OF JEWISH LIFE. 
In crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 


DR. PHILLIPS: a Maida 


Vale Idyll. By Franx Dansy. 


t all the Librari 


A 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHO 


es. 
R OF “THE IRONMASTER.” 


In crown 8vo., tastefully bound, 3s. 6d. 


CLOUD AND SUNSHINE (NOIR et ROSE): Two Love Stories. 
By GEORGES OHNET. Translated from the 60th French Edition by Mrs. HELEN Storr. 


At all Railway Bookstalls. 
In Crown 8vo, picture cover, with many Humorous Illustrations. 


KING SOLOMON’S WIVES ; or, the Phantom Mines. 
By HYDER RAGGED. 


CELEBRATED RUSSIAN NOVELS. | 


To be obtained at all the Libraries. 


Just prisned. in crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY, and the 
GAMBLER, By FEDOR DOSTOIEFFSKY. Tran- 
slated from the Original Russian by F. WuHIsHaw. 

“ Of the three Russian novelists who stand head and 
shoulders above most of their contemporaries, the one 
with the most marked individuality of character, pro- 
bably the most highly gifted, was unquestionably Fedor 

jietisky.’’—Spectator, 

COUNT TOLSTOI’S MASTERPIECE. 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo., 780 pp., 7s. 6d. 
ANNA KARENINA; a Russian Realistic Novel. 

By Count LYOF TOLSTOI. 

**To say that the book is Hastading would be but 
poor praise. It is a drama of life, of which every page 
is palpitating with intense and real life, and its grand 
lesson, ‘Vengeance is Mine, I will repay,’ is ever 
present.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Second Edition, in eee 8vo., with Portrait and 


emoir, 5s., 

INJURY AND INSULT. By FEDOR DOs- 
TOIEFFSKY. Translated from the original Rus- 
sian by F. WisHaw. 

“* A masterpiece of fiction. The author has treated 
with consummate tact the difficult character of Natasha, 
‘the incarnation and the slave of passion.’ She lives 
and breathes in these vivid pages.’”’-—Morning Post. 


' Third Edition, in crown 8vo., 450 pp., 6s. 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT; a Russian 
Realistic Novel. By FEDOR DOSTOIEFFSKY. 

‘“** Crime and Punishment’ is one of the most moving 
of modern novels.””—Atheneum. 

“* In our opinion Dostoieffsky’s finest work is ‘Crime 
and Punishment.’ He sounded the lowest depths of 
human nature, and wrote with the power of a master.” 

—Spectator. 
_ Second Edition, in 3 vols., 5s. each, 
WAR AND PEACE. By Count LYOF TOL- 
STOI. 
1. BEFORE TILSIT. 2. THE INVASION, 
3. THE FRENCH AT MOSCOW. 
**Incomparably Count Tolstoi’s greatest work is 
* War and Peace.’ ’’—Saturday Review. 
Count Tolstoi’s magnificent novel.’’—Atheneum. 
“Count Tolstoi’s admirable work may be 
| recommended to novel readers.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
With Frontispiece and Memoir, in 1 vol., 3s. 6d, 
| A HERO OF OUR TIME. By M. U. LER- 
| MONTOFF. 


*“*& Hero of Our Time’ is utterly unconventional, 
possesses a weird interest all its own, and is in every 
| way a remarkable r« ”*-- Spectator. 


THE MERMAID SERIES 


Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. In Monthly Volumes, price Half-a-crown. 


Ready this day, at all Booksellers, containing 530 pages 
and etched Portrait of MASSINGER, the second 
Half-crown Monthly Volume of the MERMAID 
SERIES, being an Unexpurgated Edition of 


THE BEST PLAYS OF PHILIP MASSINGER, 
With a Critical and Biographical Essay and Notes, 
by ARTHUR Symons. 

Now ready, with an etched full-length Portrait of 
Alleyn, the Actor, from the Picture at Dulwich 

College, a Second Edition of 


THE BEST PLAYS of CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE. Edited, with Critical Memoir and 
Notes, by HAVELOCK ELLIS, and containing a 
— Introduction to the Series by J. A. 

Y¥MONS. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. 

In the “Mermaid Series” will be issued the best 
plays of the Elizabethan and later dramatists, those 
plays which, with Shakes ’s, constitute the chief 
contribution of the English spirit to the literature of 
the world, but which at present cannot be obtained in 
satisfactory editions at moderate prices. 

The editors of these volumes include men of literary 
eminence who have already distinguished themselves 
in this particular field, as well as younger writers of 
ability. Care will be taken that the plays selected are 
the best and most ann, and a feature will be 
made of plays by little-known writers, which, although 


often so admirable, are now almost inaccessible. The 
utmost paius will be taken to secure the best text. The 
spelling will be modernised, and brief but adequate 
notes supplied. 
| None of the plays published in the “ Mermaid 
| Series’’ will undergo any process of expurgation. It 
| is believed that, although they may sometimes run 
counter to what is called modern taste, the free and 
| splendid energy of Elizabethan art, with its extreme 
realism and its extreme idealism, will not suffer from 
| the frankest representation. 


The forthcoming volumes of the MERMAID SERIES 
H will include : 


| MIDDLETON. With an Introduction by A. C. Swiy- 


BURNE. 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. Edited by J. Sr. Lor 
SrracHey. 

CONGREVE. Edited by ALexanpDER C. Ewa.p. 

DEKKER. Edited by Ernest Rays. 

WEBSTER and CYRIL TOURNIER. Edited by 
J. A. Symonps. 

SHIRLEY. Edited by E. Gossr, 

ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM, and other Plays attri- 
buted to Shakespeare. Edited by AkTHUR Symons. 

OTWAY. Edited by Hon. Ropren Nort. 

FORD. Edited by Havetock E tis. 

THOMAS HEYWOOD. Edited by J. A. Symonps. 


Also BEN JONSON, CHAPMAN, LEE, WYCHER 
LEY, MARSTON, DRYDEN, &c. 


VIZETELLY & CO., 42, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


| 

| 

| 

| — 
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MR. MURRAY'S L 
Recent Publications, NEW BOOKS. | 


Romilly’s Western THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA TO 
Pacific & Mew Guinea.) KAMSCHATKA AND NEW GUINEA, For-| 
ditional Chapter on the) mosa, Liu-kiu, and Various Islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. By F. H. H. Guirtemarp, 


| With Maps & 150 Illustrations. 2 vols 8vo. 42s. 


her Cathedrals, Churches, | Irarian Scuoorts. A New Edition, revised. 
Abba s- Monasteries,Castles | enlarged, and in grent part re-written, so as to 
and Falaces. By JAMES E.) incorporate the results of all the most recent dis- 
coveries. By Sir A. Henry Layarp, G.C.B. 

oaks a | With nearly 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. Cr.8vo. 30s. 

Life of Gen Sir Geecss SOME VERDICTS OF HISTORY RE- 
T. Napier. Written by VIEWED. By WiLi1AM Sreppine. late Fellow of 
Worcester College. Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 


Himselt for his Children. | 
A New and Cheaper Edition. ' 
Portrait. Post 8vo. 7s.6d4.. THE HAYWARD LETTERS. With an Ac- 
_| count of Mr. Hayward’s Early Life. Edited by 

ite Makers and Marks By Henry E. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 24s, 
Witrrep J. Cripps. Third) INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. Suggestions for 
a Practical Policy of *Ireland for the Irish.” 

By Dennis. Crown &vo. 6s. 


and Revised Edition, With | 
104 Illustrations, and 2,000) 
Fac-similes of Plate Marks. 


Med. 8vo, 21s. | 
SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF 
Through the British THE TWINING FAMILY. Edited by RicHaRD 

Empire: South Africa, | 


Twininc. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER IN 
THE EAST. By the late Hon. Mountstuart 
By Baron Von Hiisyer, 2) ELPHINSTONE. Being a continuation of his His- 
vols. Crown 8vo, | TORY OF INDIA. Edited by Sir E. 
| Bart. With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


An Introduction to! 

THE GROWTH OF FREEDOM IN THE 

BALKAN PENINSULA. By MINcHIN. | 
With a Map. Crown 8vo. 10s. 64d. 


| _ ENGLAND’S CASE AGAINST HOME RULE. 
A Glos of Anglo- By Prof. A. V. Dicey, M.A. Third Edition. 
Indian ords and Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Phrases, and of Kindred | 
Terms; Etymological, Hiss THE ETON HORACE. 


torical, Geographical, and! anp EpopEs. 


Australia, New Zealand, the 
Straits Settlements, India, | 
the South Sea Islands, Cali- | 
fornia, Oregon, Canada, &c. | 


Part L—THeE OpEs 
With Notes to the Odes. Book I. 


Piscursive. By Col. YULE.’ By F. W. Corwisu. M.A., Assistant Master at 
| Eton College. In Two Parts: Crown 8vo. 
Days and Nights of 3s. 6d. 


Service with Sir G.| 
Graham’s Field Force 
at Suakin. By Major Dr) 
Cosson. Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo. 14s. 


As it is considered desirable that the notes should be | 
used only in the preparation of the lesson, and not in 
the class, they are bound up separate from the text. 


PERSIA AND THE PERSIANS. By the 
‘The Country Banker: Hon. S. G. W. BeNngamin, late Minister of the 
- Clients, Cares, and) United States to the Court of Persia. With 56 

ork. By Rak. ijystrations. 8vo. 24s. | 


New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. | 
THE STRUGGLE OF THE BULGARIANS 


the in Art, FOR NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. Trans- 


Satvator. By Josian Git-| lated from the German of A. von Huy. With | 
BERT. With 141 Illustra- Maps. Crown 8vo. 9s. | 
tions. Med. 8vo. 30s. 

THE MINISTRY OF FINE ART TO THE) 


The Moon: considered, HAPPINESS OF LIFE. By T. Gamprer Parry, | 


as a Planet, a World, and a! 


SmyTH, C.E., J | 
(CE, and James THE WISDOM OF EDMUND BURKE: 


26 Plates ‘and numerous being Selections from his Speeches and Writings, 
Woodcuts. Newand Cheaper | chiefly bearing upon Political Questions. By 
Edition. Med. 8vo, 21s. | EpwWARD ALLOWAY PANKHURST. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Life of General Sir THE CONSULTING ARCHITECT. Practi- 
Charles Napier, G.C.B. cal Notes on Administrative Difliculties. By 


Rosert Kerr, Author of The English Gentle- 
Maps. Crown 8v0. 128. ’s House,” &e. Crown 8vo. 9s 
ps. Crown 8vo. 12s. man’s House,” We. Crown dvo. os. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 


IST. 
Standard 


FOUR SHILLINGS EACH VOL. 


Grote’s History of 
Greece. With Portrait 
= Plans. 12 vols. Post 

oO. 


Milman’s His- 

tories. 

I. THE JEWS. 3 vols. 

Il. EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
8 vols. 


lll. LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 
9 vols. 
Hallam’s Histories. 
1. ENGLAND. 38 vols, 
ll. THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 
vols. 


Ill. LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EUROPE. 4 vols. 


FIVE SHILLINGS EACH VOL. 


Earl Stanhope’s His- 
tory of England. 
I. THE REIGN OF QUEEN 
ANNE. 2 vols. 
ll. THE PEACE of UTRECHT 


to the TREATY of VER- 
SAILLES, 1783. 7 vols. 


Geo. Borrow’s Works. 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 
LAVENGRO. 

ROMANY RYE. 
WILD WALES. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOL. 
Ban Works. 


rown 8vo. 

THE JEWISH CHURCH. Por- 
trait and Maps. 3 vols. 
THE EASTERN CHURCH, 

Maps. 

MEMORIALS OF CANTER- 
BURY. Illustrations, 
LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD. Por- 

trait. 2 vols. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, 
ESSAYS on Questions of Church 
and State. 


Canon Robertson’s His- 
tory of the Christian 
Church, from the Apos- 
tolic Age to the Reforma- 
tion. & vols. 


Dr. Samuel 
Works. 
SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 
THRIFT. DUTY. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY, 


THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
With Illustrations. 


Smiles’ 


MEN OF INVENTION AND 
INDUSTRY. 
Lord Campbell’s Bio- 
graphies. 
HE LORD CHANCELLORS 
10 vols. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICES. 
vols. 


Hon. J. L. Motley’s 
Works. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
NETHERLANDS. Pore 
traits. 4 vols. 

LIFE OF JOHN OF BARNE- 
VELD. Illustrations. 2 


vols. 


STREET. 


Vij 

| 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY. 
Memorials of a Literary Life durin; e | Half a Century. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, LL. &e. &e., 

Author of Egeria,” &c. &e. 

Two Vols., with Portraits. Crown 8vo. 2ls. 


NAVAL REFORM. 
From the French of the late M. Gabriel Charmes. 
Translated by J. E. GORDON-CUMMING. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. 


By W. H. TORRIANO, Barrister-at-Law. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM MEMORY’S LOG-BOOK. 
By AN ANCIENT MARINER. | Edited by E. A. MONTRESOR. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
From the Foundation of Virginia to the Reconstruction of the Union. 
By PERCY GREG, 
Author of ‘* Across the Zodiac,” and « Sanguelac.” 
Two Vols. With Maps. 32s. 


COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Kaministration 


and Commerce. 
By CAPTAIN C. B. NORMAN, 
Late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “‘ America; or, the Campaign ‘of 
1877,” * Tonkin: or, France in the Far East.” 
Demy Ove. With Map. 15s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 
1836 to 1880. 


By CAPTAIN LIONEL J. TROTTER, 
Author of “A History of the British Empire in India,” “ Warren Hastings : a Biography,” &c 
Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 


An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement, in Queensland, New South. 


Wales, an Victoria. 
y THE HON. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON 
New and ohenae Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE 
ROYAL NAVY. 


Being Notes and Scenes from the Writings of the Rev. GUISE W. TUCKER M.A., late. 
Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar of Pameny, Essex. 
Compiled and Edited by HIS WIDOW 
With a Prefatory Letter by Admiral Sir W. Kina "Hatt, K.C.B. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
NEW VOLUME.—MRS. SIDDONS. By Mrs. A. Kennarp. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


| 

| 

| 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE: His Life, Letters, and 
Opinions. 
By JOHN H. INGRAM, Editor “ Eminent Women Series.” 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-= 
INDIANS. 


By COLONEL W. F. B. LAURIE, 
Royal (Madras) Artillery, Author of “Our Burmese Wars,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait of Sir John Kaye. 7s. 6d. 


RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


THE DEFENCE OF KAHUN. 


A Forgotten Episode of the First Afghan War. 
By CHARLES REYNOLDS WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN DALTON, H.E.I.C.S., 


Defender of Trichinopoly, 1752-3. 


By CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “ Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil.” 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait and Two Plans. 6s. 


CHARON, AND SERMONS FROM THE STYX. 


By the Author of “ The Rosicrucians.’ 
Crown 8vo. ls. 


WORLDLY TALES. 
Inscribed to Edmund Yates. 
By J. W. SHERER, C.S.I., Author of “Who is Mary?” “ At Home and in India,” &e. 
Crown 8vo. Boards, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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anp VITAL ENERG VER, EYS. 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


LAINTS, FUNCTIONAL RS, HARN ELECTROPATHIC 
vital energy, the loss we which is the first symptom of deca 


Pamphlet, Copies of Thousands of Testimonials, and Advice-FREE OF CHARGE. 


EVERY MAN A BLESSING TO weak men. | A NEW TRUSS! 


Suffering fr hai : 
tion, physical debility, hypochon- ANJIMPORTANT INVENTION, 
B. HARNESS, the re- 


driasis, melancholia, or any sign 
of premature decline of vital m2 Inventor of El: 
Belts and other Curative Electri- 


Appliances, has lately intro- 
uced a new WASHABLE, EvER- 


Harness’ Xylonite Truss 


which has a beautiful smooth, 
flesh-coloured surface, of a dura; 
ble material. It gives compete 
comfort and support without irri- 


energy, consequent upon ~~ 
— write immediate’ 

for hlet, ented 
“Galvanic” Electricity,” just is- 
sued by 


‘ 


= Mr. C. B. Harness, 


Consulting Medical Electrician. 
on the marvellously successful 4 | 
treatment of these and kindred | am 
diseases by his Electropathic Ap- 
pliances. It will be sent, under 
cover, post free.—Note the address 
lest you forget it, and write at { tation ; is cheap, and is guaranteed 
once to the Medical Battery Com- 


last’ a thine. —Note address 
= Confleman's showing connection of Notterice. XFORD ST., LONDON, Ww. 


PREM ATURE OLD AGE! Loss WITAL ENERGY, NERVOUS and GENERAL DEBILITY, TORPID 

DISEASE S$, and all ORGANIC DERANGEMENTS yield 
wearing HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC. oly to he healing than to any Drug known to Science. 


Procure a Belt at once (post free) by sending 21s., postal order or cheque, to the Mepicat Batrery Co., Ltd., 


52, OXFORD ST., 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 


e NEXT GERMAN EMPEROR. 

TWO ROYAL LIVES: Gleanings from Berlin from the Lives of their 
Imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany. By DorotHEea Roserts, With 8 Original 
Portraits and 6 Illustrations. Second Ediion. Crown 8vo., cloth elegant, 7s. 6d. 

“‘ This deeply interesting work . . . . Much praise 1s due to the author of this work for the intelligence with 
which she has collected in a limited space all the principal facts of these ‘ Two Royal Lives.’ ’’—Morning Post. 

ith Prefatory Notice by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 

ANNE GILCH iRIST: her Life and Writings. Edited by Hersert Harta- 
KENDEN GILCHRIST. Twelve Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

“A biography of a good and clever woman. .. . . Here we find a kind, friendly, and humorous, if splenetic, 
Carlyle ; a helpful and merry Mrs. Carlyle ; and a friendly and ‘unatfected Dante Gabriel Rossetti. These 
characteristics, so unlike the Carlyle ot the too copious memoirs, so unlike the Mrs, Carlyle, the femme 
incomprise, so unlike the Rossetti of myth, are extremely welcome.”’-—Daily News, Leader. 

M. DE LAVELEYE’S NEW WORK. 

THE BALKAN PENINSULA. With Letter from Mr. Guanstons, and 
eg Chapter bearing on the most Recent Events. Demy 8vo., cloth, 16s. 

_ “ A lucid and impartial view of the situation in the East as it now stands.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 
NEW VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 

ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By Professor J. P. Manarry, Author of 

“ Social Life in Greece,’ &c. Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


“The narrative of events is rapid, clear, and often happily illustrated by a suggestive reference to modern 
instances and analogies.’’—Scotsman. 


Essays by the Rev. Dr. JESSOPP. . 
ARCADY : for Better, for Worse. By the Author of ‘‘One Generation of a 
Norfolk House,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“‘ They have a singular freshness and impressiveness. The essays are well worthy of preservation in a 
collected form, and will be welcomed by all to whom a “true and impartial delineation of the conditions of 
agricultural life i in England is ot poraed ’—Scolsman. 

y the Author of “HINDU MYTHOLOGY.” 
MODERN HINDUISM: being an Account of the Religion and Life of the 
Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. Witxrys, of the London Missionary Society. camel 8vo., cloth, 16s. 
“‘ He writes in a liberal and comprehensive spirit.’’—Saturday 
JOTTINGS FROM JAIL: Notes and Papers on Prison Matters. By Rev. 
J. ¢ = Horsey, M.A., Oxon., late (and last) Chaplain of H.M.’s Prison, Clerkenwell. Crown 8vo., cloth, 


? Will be read with interest by all who wish to have an inside view of the prison life.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By Watrer Besant, Author of 


“Children of Gibeon,” &c. With Etching of Portrait by Joun Prrrix, R.A., and Illustrations by A. 
ForestireR. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON: a Novel. By Watrer Besant, Author of “ All Sorts 
of Men,” “ Dorothy Forster,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 


Library Edition of the Novels of Walter Besant and James Rice. 
Messrs, Chatto and Windus have in preparation a choicely printed Library Edition of the Novels of Messrs. 
Besant and Rice. The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel) will be printed from a specially cast fount 
of type by Messrs. Ballantyne and Hanson of the Ballantyne Press, on a large Crown “_y and will be issued 
in Six-Shilling Monthly Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth by Messrs. Burn and Co. e first Volume, of 512 
pages (now in the press), will be 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, 


with an Etched Portrait of James Ricr, and a New Preface by WaLTER Besant, telling the story of his literary 
partnership with James Rice. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By Wuxr Cotums. 8 vols., Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 

HOLIDAY TASKS: being Essays written in Vacation Time. By James Payn, 
Author of “‘ By Proxy,” “ High Spirits,’ &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payn, Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
3 vols., Crown 8vo. (Preparing. 

THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. By R. Louis Srevenson, 
Author of “‘ Dr. Jekyll,” ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE BECKONING HAND, &c. By Grant Aten, Author of “ Strange Stories,” 


&c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


BURIED DIAMONDS: a Novel. By Saran Tyrter. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. By Wiix1z Conus, Author of “The Woman in 
White.” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


WIFE OR NO WIFE? By T. W. Spzicut, Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron 


Dyke,” &c. Crown 8vo., picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


WAR: Three Essays. By J. A. Farrer. Crown 8vo., 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
[Immediately. 


NEW VOLUMES OF CHATTO & WINDUS’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Life on the Mississippi. Brueton’s Bayou. Heart Salvage. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. By JAMES RUNCIMAN. By TIGHE HOPEINS. 

Dream. SchoolsandScholars. "Twixt Love and Duty. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCartny, M.P. JUBILEE 
EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. 2 vols., Square 8vo., 7s. 6d. each. 

IRELAND SINCE THE UNION: Sketches of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 
By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

THE CASE FOR HOME RULE. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 5s, 

STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. By Anprew Witson, F.R.S.E., Author of 
“Chapters in Evolution,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Square 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS; or, Pyrotechnist’s Treasury. 


By Tuomas KentTIsH. With 267 Illustrations. A New Edition, revised throughout and greatly enlarged, 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALGERNON CHARLES 


SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 
ACADEMY NOTES (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by Henry Buack- 


BURN. ls. (Preparing. 


GROSVENOR NOTES (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited . Henry 
LACKBURN. Ils. vreparing. 
THE PARIS SALON (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by F. =. Dumas. 
Preparing. 
WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (1887). Con- 


taining Notices of Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, Addresses, Clubs, &c. of 12,000 Heads of Families, 
their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, &c. Cloth gilt, 50s. 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1887). Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1887). Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1887). 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, and HOUSE 
OF COMMONS (1887). Containing the above Four Books. In 1 vol., Royal 32mo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


By MARK TWAIN. | By JOHN HABBERTON. | By EATH. SAUNDERS. 
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ORIENTAL 


CARPETS. 


the Health Exhibition 

for their Special Make 

Old Colour Turkey 
arpet 


CARDINAL 


HARFORD 


_ LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108 & 109, HIGH HOLBORN. 


NOW READY. 


Uniform in size with the ‘ Canterbury Poets,” 365 pages. 


Cloth Gilt. Price 1s. 6d. 


DAYS OF THE YEAR. 


A POETIC CALENDAR OF PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS OF 


ALFRED 


AUSTIN, 


Selected and arranged by A. S. 


With an Introduction 


by WILLIAM SHARP. 


Lonpon: WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 


PEPPERS 2/6 


QUININE AND IRON 


ENERGY. TONIC. 


BODILY STRENGTH, 
G®=4t NERVE STRENGTH, 
MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follo 
the use of PEPPER’S QUININE ‘AND 
IRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 2/6. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper's. 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


A Fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Soot for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 
The best Antibilious Remedy. 
Without a of Sone. 
Safest and mach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head and = Headache. 
Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. 
Decline imitations ; many Chemists professing their 
own to equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION 


For Clearing the Skin of 
Spots, Blemishes, Blotches, Redness, 
Roughness, Discolorations, 
Irritating Objectionable Appearances. 


Beautifully Fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It removes eve kind of Erw Spot, 
or Blemish renders the 
» Smooth, Supple, and 


Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


LOCKYER’S 
SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. 


SULPHOLINE SOAP. 


Tablets, 64. Boxes holding Three Tablets, 1s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Delightful to Wash with. 
The Skin soon becomes Healthy, Soft, Com- 
fortable, Beautiful. Transparent, Supple. 
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Cured Instantly by 
BUNTER’S 
NERVINE. 


CURES TOOTH-ACHE INSTANTLY by 
painless constriction of the nerve. Prevents 
Decay. Saves Extraction. Neuralgic Headaches 
and all Nerve Pains Removed. Sleepless Nights 
prevented by using 


- Is the most 
Simple & Durable. 
Stopping for 


Decayed Teeth. DENTINE, 


BUNTER’S DENTINE is the best permanent 
Stopping ever used by the Profession and the 
Public, on account of its simplicity and durability. 
It contains no metal or injurious ingredient. Any- 
one can easily prepare and place it in the cavity 
of the Tooth in a soft state, and in a few hours 
it becomes a perfectly hard and white Enamel, 
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ENGLAND’S UNREADINESS FOR WAR. 


Tue crisis through which European civilization is now passing 
may be said to be one of preparation for war, and if we English- 
men are less moved by it than other nations, that is only because 
we think ourselves to be farther removed than any of them from 
the seat or seats of present and prospective danger ; certainly not 
because we are especially prepared to defend our moral and mate- 
rial interests. Perhaps it would be more exact to say that we do 
not think about the danger to ourselves at all. Vague ideas may 
float through our brains, ideas that there may be some danger 
after all; we area little uneasy, as a man with great responsibilities 
feels, during his sleep, that something is weighing upon his mind, 
but on the whole there is a general rejection of the subject as a 
topic of serious thought: such thought as is needed to decide on 
matters of immediate interest and importance,—say—the means 
for pacifying the Irish, or the choice of a son’s profession. Every- 
body who reads his newspapers—and who does not ?—must be aware 
that never since 1815 were the preparations for a continental war 
so immense or s0 little disguised. We all know that the Eastern 
question threatens to demand a solution at any moment by force 
of arms, that the Central Asian barriers of supposed trackless 
wastes have been swept away by the breath of the steam-engine ; 
that for practical purposes, we now touch France on one side and 
Russia on the other in Asia, and that the most elementary prin- 
ciples of self-interest cause some other nations to desire that the 
standing jealousies of England and Russia should be brought to a 
head, in order that we may be forced to take an active part in 
quelling the ambition of a Power dreaded by all. In our 
heart of hearts we feel that, shrink back as we may, events 
will be too strong for us, and action become necessary for 
our salvation; yet with true Saxon sluggishness we postpone 
the study of the problems involved, and, with a sort of super- 
stitious fatalism, conceal from ourselves alone, of all men, 
VOL. IX. 11 
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the condition of unreadiness in which we exist. We have 
not quite arrived at the baseness of saying that we will pay a 
ransom rather than fight; but there is something very like an 
inclination to risk the payment of a huge sum hereafter rather 
than give the attention and provide the comparatively small sums 
which are required now. It is not the object of this artiele to 
show how seriously our unreadiness affects the question of peace 
or war, both in East and West, but rather to invite attention to 
the fact that we are in such a condition of unreadiness as to oblige 
other nations to exclude our help or hindrance from their calcula- 
tions. The effect is one of extreme gravity, but it is not for the 
moment under consideration. 

There are, however, certain points which touch on policy, but 
must be settled eventually on military principles. One of them is 
that there can be no successful defence unless the defending nation 
or army is prepared to assume the offensive at the right moment. 
This principle is true in tactics without controversy; true in 
strategy, by the general consent of all the greatest soldiers of 
modern times; so true, that France, hardly recovered from her 
weakness and humiliation, is already basing her ideas of future 
policy upon it. Considerations of space forbid the development 
and proof of this statement. Suffice it to say that it is the one 
maxim which neither time nor all the changes in arms has ever 
shaken. It is not necessary to contest the maxim of our volun- 
teers, ‘“‘Defence not Defiance.” All we mean is that neither 
England nor any other country was ever successfully defended 
by sitting down to await the attack of an enemy. There may be 
short periods when an army may be forced to stand on the defen- 
sive for a while, but the circumstances must be peculiar. The 
Peninsular war would never have been a credit to England if 
Wellington had always remained in the lines of Torres Vedras. It 
was not by sitting down in fortified positions that Frederick held 
out during the terrible struggle of the Seven Years’ War, but by 
making his army move rapidly from place to place and defeating 
one enemy after another by strong offensive blows. The ill-success 
of the Armada was due to the boldness of English attacks. 
Austria and Turkey fell before attacking forces in our generation ; 
and it is now well known that if France had been ready to attack 
first in 1870, the war might have turned out to her advantage. 
When Napoleon I. prepared to invade England, he was not deterred 
by our defensive preparations, but by Nelson’s vigorous offensive 
actions against his fleet ; and all his great campaigns were illustra- 
tions of the superiority of a bold offensive over plans of defence, 
however skilfully laid. The proposition ought to carry conviction 
on the face of it, for who is there that would ever dream of success 
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in any kind of fight if he were not as well prepared to give blows 
as to parry them. 

The application to us of the principle that attack beats down 
‘defence is simply this. If to-morrow we were forced to take part 
in a war—say with France or Russia, or any other country, we 
should inevitably lose if we abandoned to the enemy all power of 
initiation ; and, carried a little farther, if England were invaded, 
the only possible hope of success would be gone if we shut up 
our troops, whether regulars or volunteers, in defensive works. 
There never was, and is not now, any successful way of making 
war except by seeking the enemy’s army and beating it in the field. 
When we boast of our motto, ‘‘ Defence not Defiance,” we should 
be generally regarded as hopelessly imbecile, unless defence were 
held to include counter strokes against an enemy’s armies in the 
field, and even against vulnerable points in his own territories. In 
a vague and general way, the principle is recognized by the idea 
that we might act offensively with the fleet against an enemy’s 
trade, and so, no doubt, we ought to do; but the task would be 
vastly more difficult than it used to be, and even complete success 
in such warfare did not obviate the necessity for action on land 
against French armies in Canada or Germany during the Seven 
Years’ War, and in the Peninsula during the Napoleonic era. It 
was the invasion of the Crimea that sapped the life-blood of Russia 
thirty years’ ago, and if we were at war with one of those Powers 
or any other, in 1887, a similar policy, differently applied, would 
inevitably have to be followed. 

Let us suppose for one moment that we were at war with 
Russia, and Russia is only chosen because the English people 
are more familiar with the idea than with that of any other 
war. We have two vulnerable points in our armour; our sea- 
trade, which might be damaged by cruisers of doubtful position. 
Call them regular cruisers or privateers, it matters not. Our fleet 
would have plenty to do in hunting them. More will be said of 
this presently. The other weak point is the Indian frontier, and 
there cannot be a moment’s doubt that Russia would at once 
begin to accumulate troops in Central Asia, and build up by 
degrees a large army there, which would threaten the frontier 
from more than one direction, while her emissaries would try to 
create disaffection in India. The Indian army would have to 
guard the frontier; but is it conceivable that the home army would 
sit at ease and strike no stroke elsewhere? No one in his senses 
can admit the possibility of England sitting down tamely to wait 
while the opposing army in Central Asia was growing. It would 
be too humiliating and alienate from us all sympathy in India 
and all belief in our prowess throughout the world. Common sense 
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dictates, furthermore, that England should make just those. 
attempts which suit best her naval and military strength, and 
avoid such actions as would display her weak side. To carry out 
this principle, she should show her power of sending expeditions 
by sea, and once landed, they should be based upon the sea. 
There are Englishmen who will say that we should not make war 
at all. With that question, or with the possibility of keeping out 
of it by any means except being formidable, we have nothing to 
do at present. In this paper it is supposed that war is a possi- 
bility, and there is no hope of making a successful war on any 
other terms than being ready to act aggressively as well as defen- 
sively. This must be considered as a military axiom against which 
no soldier will argue who has been trained in any modern school 
of thought. We have then to face the possibility of sending far 
away from these shores some such agressive force as we used to do 
when the nation was about one-third as populous as at present, 
and we might further have to reinforce the Indian army. For 
such purposes, at least two perfectly organized and mobile army 
corps are necessary, and to that extent measures are now being. 
taken, with the full approval of all men of sense in the Empire. 
The two corps would require something like 80,000 men, and they 
should have behind them, to supply casualties and reinforcements, 
at least another 30,000 at first. We will, therefore, put the total 
force at 110,000 of all services, and we have lately been told 
by the Secretary of State, that the two corps and a cavalry 
division would have 192 guns, requiring, with ammunition columns,. 
forty-six batteries of horse and field artillery. The first remark- 
able fact with regard to them is that, under the arrangements 
which now exist, we have exactly this force of artillery available, 
and to produce it we have had to turn some horse into field batteries. 
We proclaim to the world that we have just enough horse and 
field artillery for two army corps, with a cavalry division, and not 
a single battery more to act in defence of the country and ward off 
attempts at invasion from any quarter. 

The word “ invasion” will raise an incredulous smile on many 
faces, but only because the idea has become unfamiliar. There 
is an unreasoning and unreasonable belief that invasion is impos- 
sible, or at least highly improbable, because, though an army might 
land, it would never be able to return to its own country. There 
is a very simple answer to this latter proposition, namely, that it 
would not want to return till its work had been accomplished, 
London taken and peace made. But let us examine for a moment 
the effect which modern changes have had upon the possibilities of 
invasion, and what it means to be unprepared on land. The two 
greatest modern developments have been steam and the telegraph. 
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‘On the whole their action would be clearly in favour of the nation 
which has the intention to invade. When Napoleon I. prepared 
to invade England, though it is doubtful whether he ever intended 
to put the design in execution, he was obliged by the necessity of 
the case to assemble a large army on the other side of the channel, 
-and to accumulate a huge flotilla for the transport of the troops. 
Thus every notice was given to the English. He was also immensely 
inferior at sea, British men-of-war patrolled the Channel, and the 
very name of Nelson weighed on the spirits of the French fleet, 
which was, besides, unfit to challenge an action because of the 
inexperience of its sailors. The modern French fleets are of excel- 
lent quality, and, though very decidedly inferior in strength to the 
English, might be made superior at a given time and place, to 
any force which could be accumulated by us to meet attack. The 
telegraph brings the remotest points within speaking distance, and 
such is the certainty of steam that ships from American, Asiatic 
and Mediterranean waters might be counted upon to assemble, say 
off Cherbourg, within a few hours of the time named. Exactly the 
same facility would be given to transports of all kinds. There 
would be no necessity to make a demonstration by assembling a 
large force anywhere. The units of which an invading army was 
to be composed might come from Tonquin, Cochin China, Algeria, 
-and all round the coasts of France; there need be no sign of pre- 
paration anywhere on a large scale, and any warning telegram 
might be stopped, though no such telegrams would be likely to be 
sent. The fixed idea which possesses us that the natural enemy 
of France is Germany would lead us to suppose that any prepara- 
tions which were being made were directed against the Teuton, 
not the Briton. It is not too much to say that a declaration of 
war might be presented to-day, and the next morning a strong 
French fleet and flotilla with troops might be off our southern or 
western coasts. An invasion would probably take place at several 
points at once in order to distract attention, the point of concen- 
tration being fixed at some point not far from London. The use 
of the telegraph would count against us, because nothing is easier 
than to stop information which would travel over a single line of 
wire. The late snowstorm showed us that London may be left for 
days without news from the Continent even by the derangement of 
our home lines, and one of the obvious preliminaries would be the 
destruction of our submarine cables. Thus England would be 
thrown into complete darkness as to what was going on throughout 
the whole world, and our insular position turned against us. Here 
is an interesting war game presented for the study of the Admiralty 
and War Office. Perhaps the newly-created Naval Intelligence 
Department may take it into consideration, and say what could be 
done under such circumstances. Other nations have had their 
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Intelligence Departments hard at work for many years, and no one 
can be simple enough to suppose that such schemes have not been 
worked out, if only as an intellectual exercise. 

It is clear that, unless some astonishing flaw can be pointed 
out in the above suggestions, the strategical effect of steam and 
telegraphy is all in favour of the assailant, and would be equally 
in our favour if we were the invaders. How would the tactical 
part of invasion be effected ? On this head we are not without an 
actual example, very much to the point. The tactical power of 
steam in the presence of an enemy was illustrated in 1882. An 
invading force was landed at Alexandria in front of the Egyptian 
army. Various demonstrations were made, and reinforcements: 
poured in. One day the Guards were marching through the 
streets of Alexandria, on the next they were at Ismailia on the 
Suez Canal, and the day after that, they might have been at Suez 
or back at Alexandria. No land army can meet such tactics as 
these so long as the initiative is in the hands of the Power acting 
from a sea base: a flotilla might begin to land near Portsmouth, 
and transfer itself completely to the mouth of the Thames by next 
morning. It may be laid down as an incontestable principle that 
short of girdling the whole sea-coast of a country with impassable 
obstacles of one sort or another—which is absurd—there is abso- 
lutely no possibility of preventing an invading force from finding a 
convenient spot on which to disembark. And it would be equally 
impossible to prevent a landing; for, here again, modern develop- 
ments are all in favour of the invader. The long-range and enor- 
mous shell-power of ships’ guns would enable men-of-war to cover 
completely the landing of troops, which would be effected with 
much more ease and rapidity than of old by the use of steam- 
launches towing the lines of boats in which the troops would be. 
We have shown the impossibility of a land force following the 
movements of a fleet ; but if it were on the right spot, at the right 
time, the concentrated fire from the guns of a fleet would make any 
position untenable unless months had been spent in erecting strong 
works. Thus, then, the conclusion is irresistible that the modern 
developments of steam, electricity, and heavy artillery are all in 
favour of the Power which attacks by sea—in favour of Great Britain 
as an aggressive Power, provided that we could possibly hold our 
tongues about schemes of attack ; against her if on the defensive. 

The following may be laid down as proved facts, understood of 
all who have carefully studied the subject :— 

First. The moral effect of being the assailant, and the intel- 
lectual advantages of seizing the initiative, cause all modern 
strategists to base their plans on attack rather than defence, even 
though the policy of the nation be non-aggressive. Example, 
Germany at the present moment. 
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Second. There is no frontier so open to attack as a sea-coast,: 
because of its great length, and the impossibility of guarding its 
whole extent or even a considerable part of it. It possesses, how- 
ever, the advantage that the mass of troops which can be landed 
is limited by the number of ships which can be used for the 
transport of troops. For short voyages a great number of men 
may be packed on one ship. A French army embarked for the 
invasion of England would probably carry three or four times 
as many troops as our expedition to Egypt in 1882 in the same 
number of ships. 

Third. Modern developments such as steam, telegraphy, and 
heavy naval artillery are all in favour of the invading army, both 
strategically and tactically. 

Fourth. England as a Power which has no land communication 
with the Continent is favoured by her position as long as she main- 
tains an overwhelmingly strong fleet in British waters, but in case 
of war she would have to expect a complete cessation of telegraphic 
communication with the outer world. It would be impossible to 
protect submarine telegraphs everywhere, and our communication 
with the rest of the world, and with our fleet in foreign waters, 
would become slow and embarrassed after, if not before, a declara- 
tion of war. 

Fifth. The result of all these facts in combination is that a 
maritime nation with a fairly strong fleet, such as France, might 
count with absolute certainty on throwing a fully-organized and 
equipped army of 100,000 men, to begin with, on these shores, 
especially if there had not previously been a state of war. Of 
course, the invasion would be rendered still easier if any con- 
siderable portion of the British fleet were engaged in operations at 
a distance. | 

Sixth. We are, therefore, shut up with the certainty that 
invasion could not be prevented, and that the task of disposing of 
an invading army must eventually rest on the shoulders of the 
land forces at home. 

There are some other important facts on which we have not 
touched, because they, though all telling in the same direction, would 
have somewhat marred the simplicity of the main truths. One of 
them is that the great cost of modern ships reduces of necessity 
the number of men-of-war available, which renders blockade of an 
enemy’s ports much more difficult. Since steam has become 
common there has not been a single effectual blockade, unless we 
call the assembly of all the fleets of Europe before a petty port in 
Greece, while no war existed, a blockade. Night and speed will 
defeat any blockaders, and the aggressive action of torpedo-boats 
would make life on board blockading-ships by no means void of 
hourly anxiety. The old maxims of naval warfare are not applica- 
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ble to modern fleets. Upon their heads be it if the Admiralty have 
not worked out new principles. Another important point is, ‘‘ What 
will be the general result of great battles between ironclads ?” 
We do not know; nobody knows; but the probability seems to 
be that many ships would be sunk and few captured. In fact, the 
victor might easily come out of the action far weaker than he 
entered it, and so crippled as to be of little use at sea till after 
refitment. If so, it is very serious, unless we quickly supplement 
the coaling-stations by building docks capable of receiving iron- 
clads in several new positions abroad. Criticism is a weary task 
when there is so much to be criticized, but Lord Brassey’s authority 
may be quoted for the statement that if a naval action took place 
in the Indian waters there is no dock where an ironclad could be 
repaired nearer than Malta, which is about four thousand miles 
from Bombay. Vessels in those tropical oceans soon lose speed 
from the growth of life, vegetable or animal, on their hulls, and 
should be docked and cleaned occasionally. No means for the 
purpose exist, and this is one of the curious pieces of carelessness 
permitted by a nation which places blind confidence in its naval 
power. 

So far we have shown that if England were drawn into war she 
could not play a merely defensive part. Attack she must at points 
which have, no doubt, received the attention of the War Office and 
Admiralty. And, while she was attacking, her home islands would 
be more exposed to invasion than they have ever been. We have 
now to ask what preparations are being made to repel a force 
which cannot be prevented from landing, and drive it into the sea 
or take it prisoner. Are we, in short, prepared to make sure that 
a force, once landed, will never go home again to its own country ? 
Supposing the strength of the various forces to remain much as 
they are, there would be something like 200,000 Regulars and 
Militia, which would probably have been embodied, at least, when 
the two army corps were despatched, and there would be some 
200,000 Volunteers. Four hundred thousand men form a respect- 
able force for resistance to invasion. The Volunteers have been 
put at a higher figure than the War Office dares to estimate them, 
but there can be little doubt that what would be lost in one way 
would be gained in another. It is a splendid army on paper, but, 
as at present organized, it unfortunately lacks almost all the 
necessaries required for an army manceuvring in the field. 

The first remarkable fact is the total absence of trained field 
artillery. The late reductions have so astounded soldiers that they 
may be excused for asking if the Government have not been playing 
a colossal practical joke on the country. Mr. Stanhope explained 
in his Memorandum that there was not enough field artillery to 
supply the needs of two army corps, and that even that small 
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torce could not be put in the field without changing certain batteries 
of horse artillery into field batteries. The language of the Memo- 
randum was fairly clear, or at least its figures were, but many 
excellent people, finding that the horse artillery was to be reduced 
because its proportion to field batteries was not that required, 
imagined that Mr. Stanhope found the proportion of field guns, 
including horse artillery, above that required. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth, and to make the subject plain a few figures 
are required, which shall be taken out of the official Memorandum, 
so that there may be no mistake in the matter. 

Of regular artillery there are now :— 

Horse artillery, 8 batteries. 
Field artillery, 38 ae 

If all these batteries were fully armed and equipped with six 
guns per battery, as they were a little while ago, the force would 
represent 276 guns, which is a number already less than we had 
last year. But the further step has been taken of counting some 
of these batteries —fourteen— as not batteries at all for war 
purposes, but only ammunition columns, so as to get over the 
obvious necessity of forming such ammunition-columns out of 
nothing now existing in the service. The Artillery has been laid 
on a procrustean bed, and we have the following arrangement of 
its disjecta membra. Mr. Stanhope says, in the Memorandum :— 

‘In the event of war, the demands upon the Royal Artillery, 
according to the new scheme of mobilization, would be as fol- 
lows : 

For horse and field artillery, to furnish artillery for two army 
corps, a cavalry division, and their line of communication. 

8 batteries of horse artillery of 6 guns each. 

24 field 

14 ammunition-columns formed from field batteries. 
‘The total number of batteries required being 46, and the total 
number of guns 192.” 

Both these statements are taken from the very words of the 
Memorandum, and it is plain that the batteries required for the 
two army corps and the cavalry division exactly use up all that 
exist ; but by a stroke of the pen no less than 84 guns, not far 
short of the amount required for an army corps, are simply 
abolished for war purposes. It hardly requires technical know- 
ledge to tell us that, while infantry can be quickly created from 
any English sources, and a fair cavalry from the horsey classes. 
with some labour in a year or so, the combination of knowledge 
of horses and skill in the management and use of guns, carriages, 
and ammunition, together with good shooting, is not to be found 
existing, nor to be produced, except by time and labour. We have 
always been short of field artillery, in proportion to the other 
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arms, and the first reduction was bad enough, but it has been 
reserved for this generation to say deliberately that outside the 
small field army intended for active service abroad and at home, 
there shall be masses of infantry, and even garrison gunners ; but 
no field artillery at all for something like four hundred thousand 
men. England’s unreadiness for war was never more cynically 
proclaimed. It would be far better to do away at once with a great 
part of the extra infantry, for then we should not be in a fool’s 
paradise. Half a million of men, and not field artillery enough 
for a hundred thousand. Some guns, for the most part not field 
guns at all, but guns of position, are being distributed to volun- 
teers, because they happen to be in existence and useless for any 
other purpose, but neither the guns nor the men who will work 
them can be called field artillery. The organization will be of a 
perfectly different character, and much more allied to siege-trains 
than to the rapid marching and manceuvring batteries which 
alone can fairly be called field artillery. In this generation no 
such fatal step has been taken towards inefficiency, and we can 
only suppose that the intention is to call attention by a bold 
stroke of policy to the need which exists for a large measure 
putting the proportions of the three arms on something like a 
proper footing. 

An equal weakness is to be found in the Engineer Corps, 
but the danger is not so great. If the country were in danger, 
the services of many civil engineers, the pick of Great Britain, 
would without question be available, and they would acquire very 
rapidly the special knowledge required for military purposes. 
There is no body of men which can be said to be prepared for the 
duties of field artillery. 

Supposing, then, as we have done, the case of invasion, it would 
have to be met with an incoherent mass of regular infantry, militia, 
and volunteers, with not a field gun amongst them. From want of 
manceuvring power, these troops would inevitably take up a defen- 
sive position somewhere, and try to defend London. It is difficult 
to find anything in the annals of war to illustrate such conditions 
as these, but the latter episodes of the Franco-German war bear 
some faint resemblance to what might be expected. The French 
armies assembled by Gambetta’s energy were much more numerous. 
than the troops opposed to them. They contained a sprinkling of 
regular officers and non-commissioned officers, and a considerable 
number of regular soldiers. They were chiefly volunteers, and full 
of patriotism, and they were fairly well supplied with field-guns, 
though trained artillerymen were rather scarce. Coming down in 
great force upon Orleans, they forced the Bavarian corps to retire, 
and, for a moment, it seemed that there was danger to the Prus- 
sian investment of Paris. But it was found impossible to manceuvre 
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the army in the field so as to attack the besiegers of the capital, 
and the French General, with his army, sat down in a defensive 
position about Orleans. It had the advantage of a considerable 
number of ship’s guns, and there were high hopes of stopping the 
progress of Prince Frederick Charles. Vain delusion. The well- 
regulated machine under the Red Prince’s command came up, did 
not like the big naval shells at all, but soon threw four hundred 
field guns into line. The French army absolutely melted away, and 
would have become a miserable mob had not retreat been ordered. 
It was driven back for several days, and when, later on, the half- 
trained forces of Bourbaki and Chanzy attempted to take the offen- 
sive against German forces, inferior in number but complete and 
well-trained, Bourbaki was driven into Switzerland and interned ; 
Chanzy, completely beaten before Le Mans, had to abandon camps. 
and vast stores of arms and provisions. From that moment French 
resistance was at end, because the improvised armies had learnt 
their absolute helplessness in front of a trained professional force. 
And the nightmare of the French soldier was always the German 
artillery, which seemed to him numerous as the sands of the sea. 
His constant complaint was against the treachery of those who had 
allowed France to be unready, and the hopelessness of any good 
thing coming out of government by parties. In short, he was com- 
pletely demoralized, and in the whole of France there was no more 
resistance. Since then the proportion of field artillery has been 
increased in all continental armies. 

For a time, the collapse of French unprofessional armies caused 
serious thought and serious measures in England, but the effect 
wore out by degrees, and now, with a combination of two military 
Powers against us quite possible, we are making a great reduction 
in the arm which, more than any other, requires long and careful 
training, which is almost valueless if untrained, but, when in full 
condition for work, is the one thing needed to give confidence to an 
infantry young in war. Yet, perhaps this step was needed to show 
with clearness the working and general effect of the Procrustean 
system which always treats the Budget as an iron frame to which 
even the safety of the country must conform. The two army corps 
are excellent, if, indeed, we are to have them; but it is, perhaps, 
not rash to assert that the framers of the scheme never dreamt 
that 84 guns would be sacrificed in order to provide ammunition 
columns without paying for them. 

The chronic unreadiness of England for war has been fairly 
stated by the Memorandum wherein Mr. Stanhope tells Parliament 
and the country that the necessities of the Budget, which means 
the desire of parties for popularity, has sometimes brought the 
reserves of ammunition and stores to a dangerous condition of 
reduction. This, he says, should not be done in the future, and 
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the same excellent advice applied to the number and proportions of 
the different arms. The mobilization scheme of ten or twelve 
years ago was, from the beginning, a mere paper organization, but 
flattered the country for a while into the belief that it had eight 
army corps, which by some unknown means could be put in the 
field against an enemy. Not one of the corps could have been used 
on the other side of our frontiers—the seas. We are now going on 
the opposite principle and showing in another way how and where 
the shoe pinches. It is now said that only two properly equipped 
army corps can be placed in the field for an expenditure of seven- 
teen millions. Perhaps this time the crude statement of the case 
and the knowledge that, after the two corps, there remains a mass 
of men recruited to bear arms but not organized, may strike the 
mind of the average Englishman, and he may exclaim, “ This is 
not business ! ” 

The same feeling may perhaps arise when he comes to under- 
stand that not one of the fortresses is ready for an attack, not 
even Gibraltar and Malta according to modern ideas of coast 
defences. Details need not be given here. Suffice it to say, that 
the common talk in the Mediterranean garrisons is their comical 
unreadiness to stand a siege. And this very year France, it seems, 
is to carry out great naval manceuvres almost under the shadow of 
The Rock, one of them having for its object to prove whether a fleet 
of torpedo-boats could close the gates of the great inland sea 
against the advance of an ironclad squadron: in other words, 
whether a French torpedo-fleet could prevent the return of 
English ships to English waters, by establishing a practical 
blockade of the Mediterranean. It is of no use attempting to 
hide our heads in the sand; the plans of every fortress, the 
position of every gun, the amount of ammunition, coals, and 
stored provisions are carefully ascertained from time to time by 
foreign Intelligence Departments, are tabulated and lie docketed 
in their own proper niches ready for use when wanted. Only 
the English people are ignorant of their own affairs, and satis- 
fied to remain ignorant. Lord Randolph Churchill said the 
other day that he would not have denied the money for coaling 
stations if he could have believed that the works would be armed 
and manned, but that when he looked at the fortifications which 
were built with the grant obtained by Lord Palmerston he found 
that they were useless for want of guns. What is wanted is a 
definite military policy, no hand-to-mouth living any more, but a 
resolute determination to work steadily towards a definite end. 
Whatever be the force which England can recruit, it should be an 
organized force to its last man, otherwise it is not force but mere 
feebleness. It is true that the English army and English needs 
are not like those of continental nations, but there are some 
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principles which must remain the same whatever be the national 
peculiarities. 

According to the systems which prevail on the Continent, and 
are much more economical than ours, every detail is prepared in 
peace, and the War Offices which have worked at perfecting the 
organization have no more to do with the action of mobilizing an 
army than a watchmaker has when he has completed a chrono- 
meter. A turn or two of the key, and the watch goes with its 
marvellous regularity and certainty. The whole vast military 
system of Germany, for instance, is always wound up, and needs 
no more than the pressure of a spring to set it in motion. There 
is no period when the War Office is so disengaged from all work 
and worry. The mobilization of a couple of millions of soldiers is 
effected without friction, and with harmony and celerity. If we 
ask an English official why our system is not equally simple, he 
will say one of two things, perhaps both, one after another: ‘“‘ We 
have not conscription,” or “‘ Where is the money to come from ?” 
Conscription has nothing whatever to do with it. The submission 
to the law held by other nations to be almost a law of nature— 
namely, that every man owes personal service if his country is in 
danger, and he is able-bodied—does, indeed, produce numbers of 
soldiers, but makes organization more difficult, because it is easier 
to deal with a small standing army than with an armed nation. 
There are many English officers capable of laying down the lines 
of a system by which all the forces of the country, regulars, 
militia, and volunteers, could be mobilized for their own appointed 
work as quickly as the German army. There is no secret about 
it, nor any special English difficulty, provided the War Office will 
consent to relax its control of every detail throughout the army, 
and cease its extraordinary habit of dancing the regiments about 
the world as a sort of merry-go-round, till the whole service 
is rendered giddy, and deprived of every atom of initiative—the 
very faculty which is, above all, necessary in modern war. If, in 
a great factory, the workmen pouring in at the gate never knew 
from day to day what work they were to do, or how they were to be 
distributed, their daily redistribution would be rather confusing, 
and employ an extraordinary number of managers and overseers. 
Yet this is the English system, and the army of overseers plies 
its task at the War Office. If the smallest English expedition 
has to be despatched at short notice, nothing is ready. The 
immense War Office staff is at its wits’ end. Mistakes and 
blunders are abundant, the fuss and excitement prodigious; and 
all because the simple principles which are, of necessity, followed 
in every other considerable organization, are conspicuous by their 
absence at the War Office. There is room enough for the work of 
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a genuine reformer, and if Lord Randolph Churchill would devote 
himself and his undoubted abilities to the sweeping away of the 
venerable rubbish which chokes the military machine, instead of 
suggesting the stoppage of one practical bit of work, the fortification 
of the coaling stations, he would find a task worthy of a strong 
man, and deserve, if he did not gain, the gratitude of his country. 

It is impossible that so cumbrous an organization should 
not be expensive, but the important point to-day is, that it is 
inefficient. ‘‘ Military administration” cost last year more than 
a quarter of a million, and the result was what we have just 
shown. “Military education” cost over a hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds, and a series of criticisms from the highest 
quarter has lately proclaimed that, whatever else it may be, the 
army is not militarily educated; ‘Manufacture and repair of 
stores” over three millions, yet where are the guns for ships and 
field artillery, and where the magazine rifles? The army estimates 
were over seventeen millions, exclusive of the Indian Budget, and 
we cannot yet pretend to mobilize two army corps. A labour 
of mountains, and what a ridiculous mouse to come out of it! A 
few short weeks, or months at the best, and the soil of Europe 
will be trodden by the feet of many millions of armed men. Then 
a panic will surely arise in these islands, there will be lavish ex- 
penditure and frantic attempts to make up for lost time. The 
people will begin to find out that, under one name or another, 
fully five hundred thousand men bear arms in this country, either 
as regulars, with their reserves, militia, or volunteers. Yet we 
calmly accept the fact that we cannot put two army corps into the 
field ; and there will be a prodigious cackling if this summer we 
can mobilize, in a state for active service, one army corps of, say, 
thirty thousand men. The proportion of field guns for the armed 
men we possess, and could use as a field army, would be, at the 
least, six hundred at home, that is, at the rate of three per thousand. 
Speaking roughly, for general purposes there are less than five 
hundred for the United Kingdom and the rest of the Greater 
British and Indian world all put together. 

The fortification and arming of the coaling stations is of supreme, 
perhaps vital, importance. The marvellous part of the business is, 
that we should have gone on contentedly for so many years, 
smooth-tongued orators proclaiming the triumphs of trade and 
the greatness of our commerce, but never warning the people that 
trade and commerce rest on credit, credit on the confidence that a 
nation is able to hold its own in the world, and that the whole 
fabric of confidence would collapse like a pricked bladder with the 
loss of the first of those stations, without which our steam navy 
would be reduced to impotence. And is the marvel much less when 
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the offices are prepared to mount on the new works the obsolete 
guns, which must soon be replaced by better ordnance in ships 
and fortresses visited by the British newspaper correspondent ? 
There is always the excuse that we have only to keep out of war 
to be safe. That is exactly what every weak nation tries to do. 
with what final success we learn in history. It certainly seems 
very odd that we should ever again be fighting for the Empire and 
our standing among the nations. But that is because most people 
live in absolute ignorance of what is going on outside this haleyon 
nest of ours on the stormy waters of world-politics. It would be 
interesting to ascertain how many Englishmen are aware that, at 
least twice in the life of the child that can hardly walk, English 
men-of-war have nursed the ships of other Great Powers with set 
purpose to fire upon them if they executed the task supposed to be 
entrusted to them ; and that within a still shorter period a naval 
Power, little inferior to our own, has been on the point of landing 
on a certain shore men who would have been instantly attacked by 
British forces. Peace has hung on a thread several times within 
the last five years, and those who knew what passing events meant, 
have looked the dread presence of war in the face closer than 
France and Germany are watching it now. If, after the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, the fleet had been challenged by a foreign 
Power it could have fought one short action, and must then have 
come home to obtain powder for its guns, and could only have 
received a fresh supply at the expense of other armaments. We 
are now, very late in the day, providing ourselves with long breech- 
loading guns, and have to make and buy new powder for them. 
Do the gentlemen who share the views of Lord Randolph 
Churchill propose that we should have the guns without the 
powder as before, or neither guns nor powder? If the latter is 
the favourite idea with them, we may as well do without the ships, 
too, for they will certainly be of no use. The same, or similar, 
recklessness was displayed with regard to torpedo-boats—abso- 
lutely necessary as they are—and fast cruisers for the protection 
of trade routes. There have been moments when our want of 
common precaution in these matters has been as culpable in its 
temptations to our neighbours as leaving gold scattered on a floor 
which is to be swept by a needy servant. The close risks of war 
mentioned above were the natural results of our carelessness. We 
were deliberately leading others into temptation, and no man can say 
what we may have laid up for ourselves in the future by the irrita- 
tion which our combined weakness and haughtiness have caused. 
All Englishmen believe in the navy, and it is not difficult to 
stir up a popular enthusiasm about the fleet and its needs. But 
the army is for some reason not so attractive, though it fights ten 
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times for once that the ships are engaged. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was not of so popular a type as Nelson, but the feeling pro- 
bably arises from the instinct that we cannot match the great 
armies of other Powers without conscription, while we can easily 
be first on the seas. It is true that we neither have, nor need, 
the vast armies which every other great Power counts by millions 
of soldiers, but it is equally true that we have a greater extent of 
territory to defend than any of them, more wealth to excite inter- 
national cupidity, and that our far-reaehing trade presents so vast 
and sensitive a surface that no war can occur between great Powers 
without bringing some British interests into danger, and threaten- 
ing the national prosperity and the wages of the working-classes. 
All Europe knows this, and knows also that we are virtually 
unprepared to defend our interests. The staff departments of 
foreign war offices have counted our soldiers and guns, and the 
result is that the Chancelleries of Europe are lost in astonishment 
at our almost insolent negligence. England’s want of strength 
for an immediate war forms the common subject of talk, and has 
become so widely known that it is difficult for an English traveller 
to escape hearing some reference to it in the daily talk of society, 
the bourse, or even the table d’héte. It cannot be supposed that 
such a condition of affairs is conducive to our interests or to peace. 
The moral of all that has here been discussed is not difficult to 
find. It is that the opportunity should be taken now, while there 
is a respite from war, to place the whole forces of the Empire on a 
comprehensive and business-like footing. As the Memorandum 
states clearly enough, there are certain proportions of arms and 
services which are generally agreed upon throughout the civilised 
world. The forces of the Empire should be regarded from this 
point of view, and corrections made wherever necessary, always 
bearing in mind the points on which our necessities differ from 
those of continental nations. For instance, they fortify their 
frontiers ; we cannot fortify the whole of ours, but we can at least 
work out careful schemes for the defence of such ports as might be 
bombarded or captured and laid under contribution by an enemy’s 
fleet. But we must not rest satisfied with theoretical schemes. 
Whatever is required for defence must be provided, even though 
the money may have to be borrowed, or, what is the same thing, 
even if there be for a time a cessation of paying off debt. The 
same is to be said with regard to the stations abroad, which are 
necessary for the navy. Wherever there are works, guns are 
necessary and must be provided, otherwise the works are useless. 
It is clear that two different but not necessarily conflicting 
systems of recruiting are needed for the Empire. India requires 
a long-service army, and there would be no difficulty in finding 
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the men for that purpose. England and the Mediterranean sta- 
tions could manage to do with even shorter service than at pre- 
sent, if once the army in India were made independent. A return 
to the old constitutional force would then be possible at home, with 
localized corps, short service, and large reserves, which would thus 
be easily mobilized when needed, and for the most part join the 
corps which had trained them as soldiers. We are beginning to 
organize two army corps on definite principles, but we should go 
on with the same task, bringing all the scattered units by degrees 
into a harmonious whole, and placing in the hands of the com- 
manders those powers and duties of administration which they 
must practise in peace if they would be perfect in war. Local 
attachments should be cultivated, and units, large or small, should 
have more to do than at present with the regulation of their own 
affairs. In short, if the army is to be trained for service in the 
field, where administration becomes necessary, there should be 
such decentralization in peace as will give opportunities for officers 
to practice administration. 

Finally, through the whole service, a tone should be established 
of preparation for war. An army which is always treated as a 
peace force runs a risk of having no heart for warlike studies and 
exercises. Why should an officer spend his time in preparing him- 
self for a state of war which he is told will never occur in his time ? 
Fortunately, there is something in the race which refuses to be 
softened and deprived of warlike ardour, otherwise the perpetual 
assertions that English soldiers will never have to face an equal 
enemy, a foeman worthy of their steel, must inevitably have taken 
the heart out of them long ago. The heart both of officers and 
men, beats as high as ever, in spite of all the talk of their useless- 
ness, and the presumed improbability that the British army will 
ever again see a well-fought field. All ranks are as good as they were 
at any time in history; but they cannot perform impossibilities. 
Give them proper organization and weapons, and the various mili- 
tary necessaries, among which the supply of horses is not the least 
difficult to obtain, and the army, small or large, will do its duty 
with the same honesty of purpose and self-devotion as of old; but 
let no man expect them to make bricks without straw, or behave 
as a gallant army if they are only men with muskets and nothing 
else. The same principles apply to the militia and volunteers. 
We may depend upon it that they will be just what the country 
makes them and expects them to remain. The force of public 
opinion, shown practically by taking trouble or neglecting the 
forces, will surely act upon them and produce whatever tone and 
habits are desired. 
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Unver the title of ‘‘The Most Influential Woman in French His- 
tory,” Dr. Déllinger lately delivered an address before the Royal 
Scientific Academy of Munich on Madame de Maintenon, which is 
so full of interest, as well from its authorship as its contents, that 
English readers may like to know something of his method of 
dealing with so critical a period of French—and indeed of Euro- 
pean—history. For during the last thirty years of the life of 
Louis XIV., from the time of her marriage with him, the influence 
of Madame de Maintenon was a dominant factor in the civil, and 
still more in the ecclesiastical, policy of the reign. Dr. Déllinger 
naturally begins by noticing the curious fact, which had before 
attracted attention, of the prominent part female influence has 
all along played in the destinies of France, so as in some sense to 
reduce the Salic law to a dead letter. Madame de Girardin, e.g., 
observes that ‘‘ambition is the whole life of Frenchwomen, and 
the attainment of influence the one subject of their dreams.” It 
shows itself even in domestic life, where they generally manage to 
rule. A higher authority, Napoleon Bonaparte, had observed long 
before—when he came to Paris in 1795, after the downfall of the 
old Bourbon Court, which had been the special theatre of their 
domination—that “here only women are at the helm; a woman 
must be six months in Paris to know her power.” They owe that 
position to their skill alike in noble and ignoble arts, and their 
readiness to be content with the reality of power without its out- 
ward trappings. 

The long line of French Queens who ruled as widows and 
regents opens with Blanche of Castile, mother of Louis IX., who 
displayed her marvellous energy in the conduct of a seven years’ 
war with the great vassals of the kingdom, though she afterwards 
tarnished her fair fame by helping to introduce the Inquisition into 
France. In that most turbulent and desperate crisis of national 
history, when the kingdom seemed to be falling to pieces under the 
feeble sway of Charles VI., two women—as different as light and 
darkness—are again prominent on the scene; on the one hand 
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the Queen, Isabella of Bavaria, a shameless wife and unnatural 
mother, who would have robbed her own son of his succession to 
the throne; and on the other hand the Maid of Orleans, the de- 
liverer of her country. From the death of Louis XI. female 
influence was constantly on the increase, and we may designate the 
century from 1483 to 1590—with the exception of Louis XII.’s 
reign—as the era of the ascendency of women and favourites. The 
kings were either nobodies or were under the thumb of their 
wives or mistresses; during the youth of Charles VIII. his elder 
sister, Anne of Beaujou, governed, who seemed to have inherited 
the political sagacity of her father. But the influence of Louise 
of Savoy over her son, Francis I., was disastrous to the best in- 
terests of France. Under her, it was said, ‘“‘the women ’’—the 
King’s favourites—‘‘ made everything, even the generals,” and the 
bishops. The next king, Henry Il., was completely in the hands 
of a widow much older than himself, Diana of Poitiers. And 
thus we are brought to the Italian and Machiavellian policy of 
Catherine de Medici and Mary, wife of Henry IV. and mother of 
Louis XIII. From both of them, as well as from the Regent 
Anne and her foreign favourite, Mazarin, France had to learn to 
its cost the dangers and disasters of female supremacy. It ended 
in anarchy, and treasonable compact with Spain, but served mean- 
while to aggrandize the absolutism of the Crown. And under the 
baneful influence of Anne and Cardinal Mazarin, Louis XIV. grew 
up in ignorance, pride, self-importance, and the habitual depen- 
dence on female guidance which marked his character and 
conduct through life. It has been said, with much truth, that 
when, after the death of Mazarin, he took the reins into his own 
hands, the modified despotism carried on by Richelieu and Mazarin 
was converted into a brutal tyranny, masked, for the time, by the 
glitter of military and intellectual glory, but which, a century 
later, provoked the terrible collapse of the whole ancien régime. 

It was a noted characteristic of Louis XIV.’s reign that a 
change of royal mistresses was a political event. But we need 
not linger here over the career of the Duchesse de la Valliére, 
Madame de Montespan, and the rest of the long series of his 
famous or insignificant favourites. Our present concern is with 
the last and most powerful of all of them, Madame de Maintenon, 
who still—more than a century and a half after her death—lives 
in the historical results of her influence: though there is scarcely 
one of her sex whose character, both in life and in death, has been 
so variously, and often so unfairly, handled, as well in her own 
country as by foreign critics. Dr. Dollinger’s object was not to 
write an Apologia, but to clear up these uncertainties, and present, 
as far as possible, an impartial picture of her life and work. 
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Three main sources of these erroneous judgments may be named. 
First, there is the elaborate publication which appeared soon after 
her death, by La Beaumelle, a bold and unscrupulous fabulist, 
who had no hesitation about fabricating, mutilating, and inter- 
polating the letters he ascribed to her. This was suspected before, 
but has been demonstrated since 1866, through the publication of 
the originals by La Vallée. La Beaumelle’s aim was to represent 
her as a cold and calculating schemer, while he also sought to 
cast suspicion on the purity of her earlier life. These spurious 
or falsified letters have been widely quoted, and even in our own 
day are constantly used in the great work of the Count de Noailles : 
the fictitious presentation of her character has not, therefore, yet 
disappeared from history. And meanwhile the accidental coin- 
cidence in time of the exposure of La Beaumelle’s forgeries with 
the composition of a number of forged letters of Marie Antoinette 
suggested at Paris a hypercritical suspicion of the genuineness of 
the letters edited by La Vallée, which has been shown to be 
groundless. Next to La Beaumelle the Count of Saint Simon 
must be reckoned as a chief author of these misjudgments. He 
knew little of Madame de Maintenon personally, but detested 
her, as well because she had thrust herself into a position at 
Court which degraded the King in the eyes of Europe, as because 
he saw in her the patroness and educator of the legitimated 
princes, whom he abhorred. And, with these feelings, he lent a 
ready ear to the idle gossip current at Versailles among valets and 
chambermaids, about a woman sure, in her position, to make 
many enemies. How worthless such testimony was has been 
shown by Chéruel and Ranke. We may add, thirdly, the witness 
who naturally found most credence in Germany, the land of her 
birth, viz. Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, wife of the 
King’s younger brother, whose offences against herself she chose 
to attribute to Madame de Maintenon. Hence she depicts her 
supposed enemy as a murderess, a procuress, and everything that 
is infamous, and the cause of all the evils that came upon France ; 
but she offers no proof of an indictment which is directly in the. 
teeth of all trustworthy historical evidence, and finds no support 
even in St. Simon’s adverse and unreliable representations. Dr. 
Déllinger examines, in detail, the origin and value of the verdict 
thus pronounced, and makes it plain, as well from the character 
and circumstances of the Duchess as from the contradictory 
nature both of her statements and her acts, that her testimony 
is absolutely worthless. And now we may proceed to the proper 
subject of this sketch. 

Agrippa d’Aubigné, Madame de Maintenon’s grandfather, was 
among the most distinguished Frenchmen of his day, a cham- 
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pion of the Reformed cause with sword and pen, and a friend and 
comrade-in-arms of Henry IV. His son was little worthy of him, 
and, after a course of poverty and crime, emigrated to America 
with his wife and infant daughter, Frances, who was born in 
prison. After his death, mother and child returned to France, 
where the latter was for a time brought up by a Protestant 
aunt, but was afterwards sent to a convent school, and, after 
some resistance, at the age of twelve, consented to embrace 
Catholicism. After her mother’s death, when only fifteen, she 
married the comedian, Paul Scarron, in order to avoid the neces- 
sity of becoming a nun; but the marriage was a mere formality, 
and she lived with her husband as his secretary and pupil rather 
than as his wife. To him she owed the education which enabled 
her, after his death, to take her place in the learned society of Paris, 
and this led to her being selected as the instructress of the children 
Madame de Montespan had borne to the King, and her introduction 
into the Court circle when these children were publicly acknow- 
ledged by him in 1678. But Louis did not at first take much 
notice of her, while the jealous dislike of Madame de Montespan 
became so manifest, that but for the advice of her confessor, the 
Abbé Gobelin, she would have resigned her post. It was only 
by degrees that Louis discovered, as Madame de Sévigné 
expresses it, “‘an entirely new country” opened to him in her 
society, where he might enjoy the pleasures of friendship with- 
out passionate excitement.* Through his favour she obtained the 
landed property from which her name of Maintenon is derived, 
and the office of Maid of Honour to the Dauphiness. She had 
already, in 1675, at the suggestion of her confessor, exerted her 
influence with the King to remind him of the sinfulness 6f his 
doubly adulterous connexion with Madame de Montespan, not 
with any arritre pensée for her own personal interests, for the 
much-wronged Queen was younger than herself, and she did, 
in fact, succeed in bringing about a reconciliation between hus- 
band and wife. From 1680 her influence and celebrity was at 
its height, and she was called “‘ the soul of the Court.” 

In July 1683 the Queen died; and early next year the King 
was privately married by night to Madame de Maintenon by 
Archbishop de Harlay, in presence of Pére la Chaise and two 
attached servants; he was then forty-eight and his bride fifty- 
two. There has indeed been as much controversy about the fact 
as about the marriage of George IV. with Mrs. Fitzherbert ; but 
the letters addressed by the Bishop of Chartres, who was in the 
secrets both of Madame de Maintenon and the King, leave no 


* Voltaire says that ‘his tormented soul required the sedative of her reasonable, 
intellectual conversation.” 
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room for doubt about it. She took this step with no ambitious 
aims, and with no design of their union being made public, in 
aceordance with the counsels of her spiritual guides—backed up, 
according to a tradition preserved at St. Cyr, by the authority 
of two or three bishops and of the Pope himself—who assured 
her that it was her duty and her mission to accept this position 
as a means of permanently influencing the King for the good of 
his own soul and of the Church and nation. The situation was. 
a trying and very peculiar one, but it is difficult to say that, 
under all the circumstances, they were wrong. From that time 
till the King’s death, thirty years afterwards, her hold on his 
affections and his judgment remained unbroken. 

In his personal deportment Louis XIV. was affable, gracious, 
and condescending ; but for him to reign meant to rule, and to rule 
the souls as well as the bodies of his subjects. His royal dignity 
was of supreme importance; in him was concentrated the great- 
ness of the nation and the State, according to his favourite say- 
ing, Etat, c’est moi. And his religious beliefs were indissolubly 
bound up with this extravagant estimate of his own unique 
majesty. France, as the principal and most eminent European 
kingdom, ‘‘the eldest daughter of the Church,” stood at the 
head of Christendom ; it was the duty of the King of France— 
who was therefore styled ‘‘ Most Christian” and ‘“ Eldest Son of 
the Church”—to be the champion of the Catholic Faith, the 
sworn foe and exterminator of every heresy. And the more 
widely his dominion was extended, the better could he discharge 
that office. Hence the wars he waged became wars of religion ; 
and when Louis said that his pleasantest occupation was to 
aggrandize France, this pleasure was to him elevated and sanc- 
tified by the conviction that every enlargement of his kingdom 
was also a fresh gain for the Church. Even when compelled to 
resign some of his conquests in the treaty of Ryswick, he got a 
clause inserted by which three thousand Protestant congregations. 
were deprived of their religious liberty. An overweening, not to say 
insolent, pride was his leading characteristic. He was proud 
even of the wretchedly defective education in spite of which he had 
made himself master, had educated his own ministers, and had 
raised France to the hegemony of Europe; proud of the fascina- 
tion he exercised over all classes of his subjects, in spite of the heavy 
burdens he imposed upon them; proud of his victories both in diplo- 
macy and in war, by which he was constantly extending the borders. 
of France. And this arrogance was fed by the incessant homage 
and flattery of all classes, with the clergy and bishops at their 
head, including the nobility, so refractory at the time of the 
Fronde, who now appeared to consider it their highest privilege to 
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cringe as courtiers in the ante-chamber of Versailles. And thus his 
egotism was the logical and inevitable outgrowth of his solitary 
absolutism ; he was intoxicated by the mephitic atmosphere of © 
a corrupt and corrupting Court. And yet there was another side 
of his character. As was observed just now, and as Boileau 
testifies, he was gentle and forbearing in his domestic circle; and 
his wife declared, in 1707, when misfortunes were thickening 
around him, that there were thousands less willing than he was 
to be told of their faults—that is by herself. For few men would 
have ventured on such a task; he could not endure the society 
of men of real independence of character and thought. Although 
constantly suffering from gout and other bodily infirmities, he 
never relaxed his energy; “ the man was frequently ill, but the 
King seemed to be always in robust health.” He firmly believed, 
like our Stuart kings, in his royal power of healing, and laid his hands 
on hundreds who came to Versailles for that purpose every time he 
received Communion. He not only never distrusted his own judg- 
ment, but he sincerely admired the wisdom and success of his policy, 
and attributed failure to “those adverse chances from which the 
greatest are not exempt.” He could not, indeed, during the later 
part of his reign, be ignorant of the suffering and poverty which 
his wars, his passion for building, and his general extravagance 
had brought upon his people; but he had learnt from Richelieu’s 
Testament—which was then held in high esteem at Court—that 
a certain amount of poverty is useful for repressing popular inso- 
lence. But it was with him a fixed principle—which his Jesuit 
confessor Le Tellier got the Sorbonne to affirm as a theological 
verity—that the King is the real owner of all corporate or indi- 
vidual property, ecclesiastical or civil, in the country, as he is 
also the absolute master of all individuals or corporations. Hence 
his contemptuous ignoring from the first of all Parliamentary 
rights ;* hence, again, his habitual assumption that no promises 
or compacts can bind the will of the Sovereign, so that he became 
notorious both in France and in Europe as a ruler whose word 
could not be trusted. For to his mind absolute monarchy was 
not one form of government out of many, but the only one in 
accordance with the will of God. No Tory apologist under the 
Stuarts of “ the right divine of kings to govern wrong” ever main- 
tained that doctrine more uncompromisingly than Louis XIV. 
Madame de Maintenon assures us that he earnestly desired to see 


* On hearing, when a boy of seventeen, that the Parliament was resisting his edicts, 
he rode from Vincennes to Paris, entered the Palace of Justice, booted and spurred 
and brandishing his riding-whip, and dispersed the assembly, ordering them henceforth 
to confine themselves strictly to their judicial functions. And he was obeyed. 
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his people well-off and comfortable; but, if so, he was, at all 
events, content to let the wish remain an unfruitful one. 

We have seen already that we can only accept with much 
reserve the assertions of St. Simon or the Duchess of Orleans 
about her, but they have preserved some traits which are unmis- 
takable. And there is unfortunately, as La Bruyére observes, a 
great dearth of reliable contemporary evidence, for the rigid 
censorship of the press was fatal alike to history and biography in 
France, while the testimony of refugees is neither impartial nor 
based on adequate knowledge. The Abbé Choisy has little to tell 
us beyond the fact of the midnight marriage; the Duke of Ber- 
wick and Torey, who might have told much, say nothing; and La 
Fare, who was one of the Orleans clique, says only what is false on 
the subject in his Memoirs. Not so the instructive Memoirs of 
Languet de Gergy, afterwards Bishop of Soissons and Archbishop 
of Sens, who obtained through Madame de Maintenon’s favour the 
post of Almoner to the Duchess of Burgundy, and was her intimate 
friend and for atime her confessor. His testimony is of inestimable 
value, for he not only speaks as an eye-witness and one intimately 
acquainted with her, but he had access also to records written by 
herself or concerning her which are now lost. The reports of the 
Venetian and German ambassadors are also valuable. Foscarini, 
in 1683, speaks in high terms of her conduct and repute, and con- 
siders her influence with the King to be most beneficial. Girolamo 
Venier, in 1688, and Pietro Venier, seven years later, dwell espe- 
cially on her using her influence in the interests of peace. Erizzo, 
in 1699, calls her a woman of remarkable mental gifts and very 
holy life, who made excellent use of her powers. The German 
ambassador Spanheim speaks less favourably, but apart from her 
share in the persecution of Protestants has little to find fault with ; 
and he holds her marriage with the King to be unquestionable, as 
also does Count Sinzendorf in his report to the Emperor in 1701. 
The latter is no less emphatic as to her secluded and unassuming 
manner of life. But he had derived from the Duchess of Orleans 
the erroneous notion that she aimed at making herself Queen. On 
the whole, it may safely be affirmed that she is most favourably 
judged by those of her contemporaries who knew her best, as 
among women by Madame de Sévigné, Madame de Miramion, who 
was reputed a saint, Madame de Dangeau—whose “ angelic” 
virtues even St. Simon extols—the Abbess of Fontevrand, and the 
Queen of England. Nor can we doubt the sincerity of the warm 
expressions found in letters addressed to her by the Marshal 
of Villars and by Fenelon. No woman in history has been more 
loved or more hated; but the hatred sprang from envy, for her 
position, as Madame de Sévigné justly says, was unique. 
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The Memoirs of Louis, revised with her assistance, and her own 
letters afford a transparent revelation of their inmost thoughts and 
aims. Her letters are a model of composition, and, with all their 
differences of tone and subject, stand next in French literature to 
those of her friend Madame de Sévigné. The style is clear, con- 
cise, refined, often epigrammatic, combining feminine delicacy with 
masculine vigour. If she seems occasionally to write in a somewhat 
cold and calculating spirit—e.g. to her brother—that must be 
attributed to the lower moral standard of her correspondent. As a 
rule, her letters have the unmistakable ring of genuine warmth, 
‘sincerity, and unselfish care for others; they are the mirror of a 
noble and distinguished soul, rising above the level of her age. 
She had from childhood a lively, sensitive, generous, affectionate 
nature; so keenly did she feel the parting from her beloved in- 
structress, when she left her convent school, that she prayed for 
death. Her early piety had developed into a conscientious self- 
knowledge which gave her a quite exceptional power of self-control ; 
naturally impatient, during forty years’ intercourse with the King 
she never betrayed any signs of it. And here too we see the 
secret of her skill in educating: she had acquired a force of sym- 
pathy which enabled her ‘‘ to become all things to all men,” a child 
with children, and thus to win and guide them. Fenelon rightly 
observes that the King was ruled by personal impressions rather 
than by fixed principles, and the mingled affection and admiration 
she inspired in him grew with growing years. He knew that she 
‘eared not for herself, but for him, for his health, happiness, and 
spiritual welfare; and she appeared to him, with her conscientious 
piety, to be sent as his guardian angel. Moreover, the hours he spent 
with her were the pleasantest in the day; with everyone else he 
was on his guard; in her society alone he felt perfect confidence 
and repose. For the first time in his life he could hear, from 
‘one whose devotion to himself and soundness of judgment were 
above suspicion, the simple, undisguised truth. And above all, 
he now for the first time learnt something of the quiet enjoy- 
ment of home-life, apart from the irksome routine of Court 
flatteries and etiquette. The Duchess of Orleans declares that 
no beautiful mistress was ever so idolized as this elderly wife, who 
*‘ dominated all his thoughts and feelings.” Certainly no wife was 
ever more beloved ; but she did her best to discourage in public all 
outward signs of homage. Louis seemed unable to do without her 
‘company; and she writes in 1698, when she was over sixty, that 
he came three times a day into her chamber, not that they could 
have much talk—for he was constantly immersed in political 
business—but he had his writing-table moved close up to her bed, 
and consulted with his ministers there. Of course, when brought 
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into such close and habitual contact they mutually acted and re- 
acted on each other; but it may be truly said that the King 
admired her more than she admired him. He called her a saint, 
and said she had all perfections and more intellect than most men. 
He would ask her in presence of his ministers, “‘ What does your 
wisdom think?” But she told her confessor that her wide diver- 
gence of view from his made her position a very difficult one. 
She was obliged, of course, to take Louis as he was, and could not 
hope to wean him from his conviction that a special gift of divine 
inspiration is accorded to kings, but she persuaded him that to 
have good ends in view and to take counsel with others are con- 
ditions of its proper use. And he was the more willing to consult her 
about public affairs because he was convinced that he had himself 
educated her through the daily intercourse of domestic life, as he 
believed that he had also educated his ministers. It was, therefore, 
no derogation of his dignity to rely on the “‘solidity”’ of her 
judgment, which he had himself formed. 

It will readily be understood that her influence, considerable as 
it was during more than thirty years, was always a limited one. 
Thus, e.g. before the Treaty of Ryswick she could do nothing, had 
she desired it, to promote a policy of peace and retrenchment. 
And when her spiritual advisers conspired to assure her that the 
wars of France were for the benefit of the Catholic religion, and that 
she ought to be proud of her position as the consort and confidant. 
of a second St. Louis, we can hardly wonder if she—woman and 
ardent religionist as she was—allowed herself to hug the fond 
delusion to her heart. Neither, again, was it possible for her 
to think of attempting to alter the system of absolutism which 
the King had inherited from Richelieu and Mazarin; and if she 
had learnt from Fenelon to doubt whether it was really Christian, 
the whole authority of the French Church, with Bossuet at its 
head, was arrayed on the other side. All she could do was to 
mitigate the harshness and injustice of absolute government in 
some of its detailed applications, and even there the King was 
not always disposed to listen to her; her endeavours to check 
his ruinous expenditure in buildings at Marly at a time of 
national distress were sharply repelled. In some respects a Queen, 
in others she was, as the Bishop of Chartres phrased it, a slave of 
the King. Accustomed as he had been from boyhood to have his 
own way in everything, his very affection and confidence made him 
selfishly exacting; her time, her talents, her entire energies of 
mind and body were expected to be absolutely at his disposal. 
She says herself that not a moment of her life could be spared 
from his service, and that she never knew before ten at night what. 
the next day might have in store for her. Her letters, especially as 
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age advanced upon her and she longed for rest, are naturally full 
of complaints. The King whom she sincerely loved was often her 
veriest cross ; and yet in her over-scrupulosity she reproached her- 
self for being too covetous of his love, or, again, too solicitous about 
her own health and comfort, though in obedience to the directions 
of her confessor. Her abnormal and self-contradictory position 
demanded an incessant strain of mind and body to which she was 
unequal. The constant standing produced nervous disorders, and 
she was also subject to attacks of fever; and the frequent change 
of residence between Versailles, Marly, Meudon, Trianon, and Fon- 
tainebleau was very trying to her, the more so that in the new 
palaces architectural effect had been studied rather than health 
or comfort. In her fifty-fifth year she thought herself dying, but 
her strength of will, like the King’s, controlled her bodily 
weakness. 

In domestic life she made her influence most beneficially felt. 
Her fine womanly tact enabled her to do much towards reconciling 
the feuds and correcting the faults of the numerous members of 
the royal family, most of whom had been wretchedly brought up. 
When staying on her own estate, she would teach the labourers’ 
boys the catechism, and visit the poor women who were ill. As 
she made a rule of never asking the King for money, she had not 
much to give away herself; but she provoked bitter enmities, 
through no fault of her own, as the dispenser, to a great extent, of 
the royal bounties. The King was obliged to make frequent gifts 
or loans to the nobles whom it had been his policy to impoverish, 
and it was to her the applicants generally resorted. But the sum 
to be drawn upon was a limited one, and constantly drained by 
the heavy war budget, and, with every wish to be equitable and do 
her best for them, she was often obliged to say No. For her own 
future she never cared to make any provision; her hope was that 
she might end her days among her beloved daughters at St. Cyr, 
far from worldly tumult and court intrigues. She knew well 
enough that libels and lampoons against her sprouted up daily at 
Paris and Versailles as thick as mushrooms, but she took it all 
quietly as matter of course, and said she “had got used to living 
on poison.” She was aware that the people knew her power, but 
had no idea of its limitations. Her cares and burdens were in- 
creased by the arrival at Court of the exiled Stuarts in 1688. 
James II.’s Queen became her devoted friend, but this intimacy 
resulted, unhappily for France, in her persuading Louis at a 
critical moment to break his word by acknowledging the claim of 
the Pretender, James III., to the English throne. 

Her piety combined with a lofty self-respect, which she miscalled 
pride, to keep her pure in the midst of a corrupt court, but 
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without making her gloomy or unsocial; her life was a sus- 
tained act of self-sacrifice for others, especially for the King. 
But Madame de Maintenon, who was thoroughly in earnest, 
aspired to something above the average standard of religion, and 
belonged to the class then usually styled “ dévot” in France. This 
implied, inter alia, having not merely a confessor, but a ‘‘ director” 
also, to whose judgment it was held right to defer in all questions 
of conscience, and whom women especially were wont to regard 
as their absolute master—often to the disparagement of their 
husband’s claims upon them—and obedience to him as the 
supreme obligation and the first condition of sanctity. In this 
sense she placed herself in the hands of the Sulpicians, a recently 
founded community of secular priests who steered a middle 
course between the Jesuits and their opponents, being no less 
hostile than the former to the Jansenist party, while at the same 
time they disapproved the Jesuit system of casuistry. Her 
director was Godet des Marais, and he continued to discharge that 
office after his elevation to the see of Chartres, and up to his death 
in 1709, and thus became the most influential man in the country 
after the King’s confessor, and the most powerful of the French 
bishops, nor did he abuse his trust. To his guidance she so 
completely surrendered herself, that he became ‘her personified 
conscience ” ; she says herself that she could not live without him, 
and that she had first found peace in unreserved obedience. She 
consulted him about the simplest matters, and gave him a 
monthly report of her spiritual state. We have his replies en- 
couraging and consoling her, and impressing on her the lofty 
responsibility of her position at Court, where God had been pleased 
to entrust to her keeping the welfare of Church and State, the 
soul’s health of a great monarch, and the reformation of the 
world; and he bids her not check the King’s zeal for the sup- 
pression of Jansenism and Protestantism. His eulogy of her 
virtues, though perfectly sincere, sometimes exceeds the bounds of 
good taste, and was felt by herself to be excessive. But she was 
also for some years much under the influence of the saintly 
Fenelon, whom she had herself brought to the Court, and had 
induced the King to appoint tutor to the young Duke of Burgundy. 
He, too, belonged to the Sulpician school, but was a very superior 
man to Godet. His close and prolonged intercourse with her 
gives a peculiar weight to the estimate conveyed in a letter he 
addressed to her in 1690, as compared at once with the libellous 
attacks of writers like St. Simon, and the too flattering compli- 
ments of Godet. He tells her she is too egotistic and sensitive 
in what touches her own honour, and too severe in her judgment of 
others, but bears ungrudging testimony to the reality of her reli- 
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gion. He exhorts her to subdue her craving for human affection, 
which is only a refined self-love, and rise to “the pure love of 
God,” a phrase of which she was to hear much more afterwards 
in the great quarrel between Fenelon and Bossuet. Dr. Déllinger 
refers in this connexion to the famous letter addressed anony- 
mously to the King by Fenelon in 1694, which he holds, in spite 
of the doubts suggested by Ranke, to be unquestionably genuine ; 
and he thinks Madame de Maintenon had a strong suspicion of 
its authorship when she handed it to Archbishop de Noailles 
with the remark that it was true, but that such truths only 
irritated the King without converting him—an implicit and sor- 
rowful confession of her own impotence for good. 

It would be impossible to enter here on the theology or history 
of the Quietist controversy, which finally separated Madame de 
Maintenon from Fenelon and from Madame Guyon, who had once 
stood high in her favour, but whose mystical teaching did not 
at all come home to her. Suffice it to say that not only Godet, 
but Bossuet, De Noailles, and all the authorities she consulted, 
were agreed in condemning the inculpated doctrine, and they per- 
suaded the King—Louis always took alarm at the mere hint of 
innovations of any kind—to instruct his agents at Rome to force 
the hand of the Pope (Innocent XII.), who was himself very un- 
willing to condemn Fenelon. Madame de Maintenon even incurred 
the anger of Louis for having recommended the man he had 
afterwards learnt so entirely to distrust, for the tutorship of the 
young prince and for the Episcopate. From that time forward 
there was no further intercourse between them either by letter or 
by word of mouth. Fenelon made an unreserved submission to 
the sentence of the Holy See, but she questioned his sincerity ; 
nor can it indeed be supposed that his deeply-rooted convictions 
were really changed. He said himself that the wrong side had 
triumphed ;* but he had pledged his word, and felt bound in a 
conflict of duties to prefer obedience to the duty of bearing witness 
to. what he held to be truth. But there was a still more fatal bar to 
any reconciliation between him and Madame de Maintenon in the 
appearance of Télémaque, which, in common with others, she 
viewed as an implicit attack on Louis’ whole system of govern- 
ment, addressed to his grandson, and resented as an unpardonable 
act of ingratitude and something worse. 

Other troubles awaited her in connexion with her favourite insti- 
tute of St. Cyr, which she had induced the King to establish in 
the close neighbourhood of Versailles for the religious education 
of the daughters of the poor nobles, and where her own happiest 


* «< Celui qui errait a prévalu. celui qui était exempt d’erreur a été écrasé.”—Corresp. 
iii. 247 
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hours were spent in teaching them, and in the congenial society of 
the pious ladies of the community of St. Louis, who had charge 
of it. In order to provide amusement for the King, she had 
allowed the pupils to act Racine’s plays; but when this was found 
to develop a spirit of pride, vanity, and worldliness among them, 
the practice was abandoned. And there were graver difficulties 
behind. She had looked to St. Cyr as a means of gradually 
elevating and purifying family life, first among the higher 
classes, and then throughout France generally, as well by the 
help of those pupils who joined teaching orders and carried on 
the same system of education elsewhere, as through the direct 
influence of those who married. But the question was—where to 
find husbands for them. They were poor, but of noble blood, and 
could only marry their equals ; and the French nobility, as a class, 
were impoverished, idle, and vicious, virtually excluded from all 
eareers except the army or the Church, and dependent on the 
King’s bounty. As a rule, their marriages were unhappy, and not 
such as she could desire or approve for her “‘ foster daughters ” ; 
and the King would do nothing to remedy this state of things. 
There has been much both of exaggeration and under-statement 
as to the part taken by Madame de Maintenon in public affairs ; 
what it came to was that a sort of tacit understanding grew up 
between her and the ministers, leaving her a free hand in Church 
matters as long as she did not interfere in secular politics; in 
mixed questions they had to agree, or the King decided between 
them. There was no inconsistency in her own declaration that 
‘she hated public business,” for she was quite aware of her imper- 
fect knowledge of it. Twice only in her life did she attend a sitting 
of the State Council, and she records, in a letter to Archbishop 
Noailles, her amazement and horror at this revelation of the 
maxims and methods by which the working of government was 
carried on. Her general unpopularity may be said to date from 
the Treaty of Ryswick in 1698, which brought to an ignominious 
close an exhausting and ruinous nine years’ war, due in reality to 
the overweening pride of Louis, but of which she had to bear 
the discredit. Soon afterwards, in 1701, came the critical event 
of the beginning of the War of Succession, when for twelve years 
France fought single-handed against half Europe. And then, in 
spite of her own disinclination for such work, she felt bound to do 
her best to relieve the King of the pressure of public cares, of 
which he was growing weary in his old age and failing health ; and 
there was some ground for the charge that in her womanly anxiety 
for his personal comfort she encouraged his ministers to keep him 
in ignorance of important tidings of a kind to worry and distress 
him. She read despatches, and discussed them with Chamillard 
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and Torey, and we know from his recently published letters how 
entirely Marshal Villars trusted her judgment and relied on her 
influence with the King. For her keen susceptibilities the political 
and military troubles of that period had all the sharpness of 
physical torture, and she longed for death. Meanwhile, both her 
religious and patriotic instincts were sorely tried by the reverses of 
her country, and the victories by heretical powers over the Catholic 
Sovereigns of France and Spain and the English Pretender. But 
in the Peace of Utrecht she hailed with delight an unexpected 
triumph for Louis, and remained blind to the terrible cost of wide- 
spread suffering and moral and political corruption at which it 
had been purchased. It cannot, indeed, be denied that those who 
charge Madame de Maintenon with exhibiting at the time a certain 
hardness of heart (sécheresse), inconsistent with her natural 
character, have a good deal to say for themselves, but it was due 
rather to external influences than to any inherent fanaticism of 
temperament. And thus we are brought to consider her whole 
attitude towards French Protestantism, for the grand indictment 
urged against her concerns her alleged responsibility for the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In one sense we shall see 
reason to extenuate the charge, in another to accentuate it. 

It had all along been the fixed idea and most cherished ambition 
of Louis, based alike on his deepest convictions, and his pride of 
place and power, to exterminate Protestantism from his kingdom, 
and this design culminated in 1685 in the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. It must be sorrowfully confessed that Madame de 
Maintenon, if she did not urge on that measure, at least said 
nothing to discourage it; she shared to the full the prevalent 
view of her age and country, inculcated from every pulpit and 
sanctioned by Rome, that to suppress heresy in his dominions was 
both the merit and the paramount duty of an orthodox ruler; the 
solitary protest of the Jansenists against this odious principle 
rendered them all the more unpopular.* On one point of detail 
only, where there was a difference of opinion among the bishops 
themselves, she ventured to demur to the judgment of her 
director, Bishop Godet, whose voice was raised for ‘‘ thorough” to 
the bitter end. To the King’s deliberate perjury in first promising 
his Protestant subjects relief from persecution, and then ruthlessly 
subjecting them to confiscation of their goods, deprivation of their 
children, dragonnades, slavery, and even death, she had nothing 
to object; but she could not reconcile herself so easily as did too 
many of her ecclesiastical superiors to the sacrilegious confessions 


* It is curious, however, that Arnauld expressed his decided approval of the 
measure in a letter to De Vaucel, and he cites in support of it the authority of 
Grotius, and the laws against the Donatists. 
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and communions systematically enforced on converts manufac- 
tured in Moslem fashion by the sword, against the earnest remon- 
strances of Cardinal Noailles, Le Camus, and others of the more 
moderate prelates, who regarded such abuse of the Sacraments as a 
criminal profanation. It was not until France had been crippled 
by the virtual banishment of some hundred thousand of her: 
wealthiest and most energetic citizens, that an ineffectual attempt 
was made to stay the tide of involuntary emigration. Nor was 
Madame de Maintenon free from responsibility for the outbreak of 
the cruel and impolitic war of the Cevennes. Yet we may discern, 
even in the reports of Government officials and of the missionaries. 
themselves, what was the real upshot of this suicidal course.* 
They testify to the moral as well as the industrial superiority of 
the Protestants, as is apt to be the case with a persecuted minority. 
They tell us also of the impossibility of satisfying those accustomed 
from childhood to a simpler form of worship with what appeared 
to them the theatrical ceremonial of the Mass; and even Bossuet 
wished to concede to them communion in both kinds. But the 
King and his wife were alike resolutely opposed to any sort of 
concession; hence, too, the eirenic projects of Bishop Spinola 
and Leibnitz, though countenanced by the Pope, were absolutely 
repudiated. In the later controversy about the Bull Unigenitus, 
the grotesque anomaly was remarked upon of refusing to the 
Appellants, who wished for it, the Communion which at the same 
time was forced on the Protestants who abhorred it. Meanwhile, 
the effect of this measure on the Catholic majority was necessarily 
disastrous. The judicial tribunals were discredited, the masses. 
brutalized and demoralized by the spectacle of chronic injustice, 
when, e.g., between 1686 and 1757, no less than 7,000 men were. 
condemned to the galleys merely for attempting to emigrate for 
- conscience sake. And respect for the clergy, whether personal 
or official, declined when they were seen to be daily thrusting “ the 
Bread of Angels,” the holiest and most precious gift of the Church, 
at the bayonet’s point into the mouths of disbelieving and un- 
willing recipients. There is a closer causal connection between 
1685 and 1798 than might strike a casual observer. 

Madame de Maintenon always regarded it as her supreme obliga- 
tion, and the special mission imposed upon her by Divine Providence, 
to convert the King from a dead faith and merely mechanical 
discharge of the routine duties of religion to a living faith 


* It is well known that Fenelon refused to undertake the office of missionary to the 
Protestants, urged on him by the King’s desire, without first obtaining a promise that 
all violent measures should be suspended, and plainly avowed his conviction that the 
converts of the dragonnades would as readily accept the Koran as the decrees of 
Trent. But he was only able to procure a temporary lull in the storm of persecution. 
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exemplified in the love of God and man, and she has left on record 
a prayer she composed and used to implore that this grace might be 
accorded to her. She wished to supplement for him the defective 
ministrations of the confessor, whom she thought he only retained 
out of habit, and in order to spare his feelings; but although she 
had more influence in such matters with her husband than any- 
body else, the impression produced was at best only a slight and 
fleeting one ; Louis said himself in excuse, “ Je ne suis pas homme 
de suite.” His wife knew and bitterly lamented that fear of hell 
was his sole religious motive, and when Bossuet pressed on him 
the necessity of the love of God for obtaining remission of sin, the 
King, who was then sixty, and must have been to confession at 
least a hundred times, replied that he had never heard of it before. 
He preserved to the last the indelible impress left on his mind in 
youth by his Spanish mother and his confessors; punctual in the 
observance of the external practices of religion, he relied on this 
and on his strenuous championship of orthodoxy to compensate 
for his sins. Of what his wife called sanctification and the Evan- 
gelical spirit, he made no account. And here her great antagonist 
was the Jesuit confessor, Pére la Chaise, who had, she said, more 
talent for evil than for good, and who built steadily on the founda- 
tion laid in the King’s soul by his predecessors in his office, Dinet, 
Paulin, Ferrier, and Annat. Louis was devoted +o the Jesuits, 
in whom he saw the strongest bulwark of his absolutism, and La 
Chaise was an adept in the special Jesuit doctrines of attrition 
and casuistry. He was for many years the most powerful man 
in the French Church, for he managed the entire ecclesiastical 
patronage of the Crown, and managed it on the principle that piety 
was to be viewed with suspicion. From the example of La Chaise 
Madame de Maintenon gradually learnt to distrust the whole Order, 
and she was confirmed in that feeling by the universal hatred they 
had inspired, as well as by the judgment of the bishops in whom she 
placed her chief confidence, such as Bossuet, Godet, and Noailles. 
She told the latter how the King’s profligate brother boasted that 
in his most immoral period of life the Jesuits always absolved and 
sent him to communion. Meanwhile, La Chaise reported to the 
General of the Order, Oliva, that, like the early Christians, they 
were hated of all men. Oliva knew well enough that they had 
drawn this hatred on themselves by their habitual abuse of the 
confessional, as an instrumentum dominationis, and when some of 
the French bishops endeavoured to restrain their exercise of that 
ministry, he wrote to tell the King that the honour of himself and 
his brother sovereigns, whose consciences they directed, was at 
stake, and that he ought to avenge it, for his own sake, on the 
accusers of the Order. A glance at the interior of Versailles and 
VOL. IX. 13 
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other Catholic Courts would suffice, people thought, to illustrate 
his meaning. 

All Madame de Maintenon could effect was somewhat to 
diminish La Chaise’s influence, and to exclude the Jesuits from 
St. Cyr. She counted much on the influence of Cardinal Noailles, 
whose elevation to the see of Paris she had procured in 1695, for 
their overthrow ; but they foiled her by contriving to render the 
new Archbishop suspected of Jansenistic tendencies; and when 
her own director, Bishop Godet—who scented out Jansenism 
in the works of Quesnel, which he had approved—also denounced 
him, she came round to the same view, and joined Le Tellier in 
urging the King to extort from Rome the unhappy Bull (Unige- 
nitus) which embittered all their after lives. It was due to her, 
however, that the General Assembly of the Clergy at St. Germain- 
en-Laye in 1700, of which Bossuet was the soul, was permitted 
to condemn the Jesuit casuistry, on condition that no names of the 
authors of condemned propositions were mentioned, so as to save 
the credit of the Order. If it be true, as Fenelon observed, that 
Louis ruled the Church more absolutely than the Pope himself, his 
wife ruled him. “There is no parallel in history to her marvellous 
authority in Church matters, which extended through the Nuncio 
and certain Cardinals even to Rome. The Popes claimed her me- 
diation, and sent letters full of eulogies to their ‘ beloved daughter’; 
Clement XI. commends her numberless conspicuous virtues in 
language usually reserved for canonized Saints. Her ante-room 
might be called the council chamber of the Gallican Church, so full 
was it of bishops, for whom her wishes and counsels were commands.” 
Even Bossuet and Fenelon submitted to her will, or appealed 
to her judgment and invoked her aid in theological controversies. 
Her strength of character is proved by her not being intoxicated 
with the extravagant homage offered her. Bishop Godet assured 
the King that God had bestowed on her a gift of unfailing discern- 
ment, and Fenelon testifies that Godet had most influence with 
Louis as well as with her, of all the French bishops. Clement XL., 
knowing her influence with him, took the unprecedented step of 
sending the King a draft of his Bull, Vineam Domini, for correction 
and approval ; and when, in 1700, King Charles consulted Innocent 
XII. about the Spanish succession, the Congregation of Cardinals 
—the Pope himself was on his death-bed—advised him to name a 
French prince, and he followed their advice. And no one had 
contributed so much to bring about this state of things as Madame 
de Maintenon. 

It was her object to reserve some at least of the French sees from 
the grasp of the Jesuits, who used their ecclesiastical patronage to 
fill them with creatures of their own. Her nominees were all 
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taken from the Sulpicians, and were worthy of their high office ; 
but her Sulpician guides urged on her the duty of promoting the 
restoration of Papal absolutism in France, by getting rid of the 
famous Gallican Declaration of 1682, which, however, only followed 
the conciliar decrees of Constance and Basle, sanctioned by Rome, in 
repudiating Papal infallibility and autocracy. Louis himself oscil- 
lated throughout his reign between the Gallican and ultramontane 
theories. The latter was most in harmony with his fixed ideas of 
the Church, as a power exercising absolute jurisdiction over the 
bodies as well as the souls of men; but the teaching of Richelieu 
and Mazarin—embodied in Richelieu’s Testament, and based on the 
traditional principles of French parliaments, jurists, and theologians 
—warned him to resist Papal pretensions, which necessarily included 
the right of deposing sovereigns. Madame de Maintenon’s influence, 
under the advice of her directors, was steadily exerted in an ultra- 
montane sense, and against all statesmen who took an opposite line, 
such as the Chancellor Pontchartrain, whom she eventually drove 
into the cloister. To charge a man with Jansenism was generally 
enough to ruin him. There has not been sufficient attention called 
to the fact that the Declaration of 1682 was the natural sequel of 
the Jesuit crusade against Jansenism, and was promoted by Jesuits, 
under the inspiration of La Chaise, in flagrant contradiction, of 
course, to the professed principles of their Order ; they even wrote 
historical works against the Papal system, which were promptly 
condemned at Rome. Their motive was obvious: in maintaining 
the supreme rights of the Regale, manipulated by a Jesuit confessor, 
they maintained their own. The Pope himself was credited, not 
without some reason, with Jansenistic leanings; he was known to 
contemplate raising the great Jansenist leader and divine, Ar- 
nauld, to the purple. This Gallican policy of the Jesuits, whom 
she detested, only confirmed Madame de Maintenon in her ultra- 
montanism. At last, in 1693, a compromise was arrived at, by 
which Innocent XII. allowed the newly-appointed bishops, without 
expressly repudiating the Declaration, to make their submission to 
Rome.* But Louis intimated, four years later, through his am- 
bassador, Cardinal Forbin-Janson, that the Curia must continue 
to tolerate the exclusive teaching of Gallican doctrines, which were 
universally prevalent alike among Churchmen and Statesmen in 
France, and prevailed to the time of the Revolution. Cardinal Polignac 
tells us, in 1707, that the French clergy were regarded at Rome as 
worse than any German Protestants. But none knew better than 


* D’Aguesseau says “their letter was so worded that it might be considered as merely 
expressing their sorrow on finding that the Pope was ill-disposed towards them in‘con- 
sequence of what had passed in the Assembly of 1682.” But it would be naturally under- 
stood as a disavowal of the tenets there promulgated. 
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Madame de Maintenon that there are practical ways of indirectly 
undermining a principle which cannot be openly called in question. 
In this case the desired opportunity was afforded by Jansenism. 

From the middle of the seventeenth century “ Jansenist”’ 
became the favourite nickname for anyone distinguished by more 
than ordinary piety, and the sect—first snubbed and then per- 
secuted — had been constantly on the increase in spite of the 
long series of Roman condemnations. After complaining for twenty 
years of the growth of this heresy, Fenelon himself confessed that 
nobody knew precisely in what the error consisted, for the Holy 
See had never specified it. It was, indeed, an open secret that 
even in Rome, under the eyes of the Pope, and in the Sacred 
College itself, the Jansenists had supporters. There was a virtual 
_ agreement on both sides that the real difference did not turn on 
the controversy about grace. It is clear from the language alike 
of the later papal decrees of Benedict XIII. and XIV., and of the 
Jansenist writers, and is expressly admitted by the Roman 
Jesuit Cordara, that the Jansenist doctrine was indistinguishable 
from what, under the name of Thomism or Augustinianism, passed 
current as orthodox in the Church. But hierarchical interests 
were involved, and the Jesuits especially had for fifty years 
been able to make Jansenism a catspaw for advancing the system 
of papal absolutism, with which their own power was indissolubly 
bound up. The very circumstance that no one could tell exactly 
in what sense particular propositions, like those attributed to 
Jansenius by Quesnel, were condemned, rendered submission to 
the decrees all the fitter test of blind obedience. Le Tellier’s 
Roman agent, the Jesuit d’Aubenton, repeats again and again, 
with a frankness that leaves nothing to be desired, that the real 
object was to utilise the strong arm of the King for the indirect 
enforcement, by this means, of papal infallibility on the French 
clergy and episcopate, while the theological questions at issue 
were neither important nor easily understood. 

Madame de Maintenon herself honestly believed in the deadly 
heresy of the Jansenists, and thus, in her zeal for their suppres- 
sion, played into the hands of her Jesuit adversaries without in- 
tending or desiring it. Yet she knew, and as good as says, that 
to exclude all reputed Jansenists from office was, in fact, to put 
a ban on all religious earnestness. Quesnel’s treatise (Moral 
Reflexions on the New Testament)—which had been formally ap- 
proved by Cardinal Noailles and commended in a work written 
for that purpose by Bossuet, but was denounced as heretical by 
Bishop Godet—was the work selected for censure, and Madame de 
Maintenon joined Le Tellier in pressing the King to demand a 
Bull of condemnation from Clement XI. But the Pope would only 
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consent on condition of his promising to enforce unconditional 
submission to the decision of Rome, with the whole weight of 
royal authority, thereby striking at the root of the Gallican 
principle that bishops have a concurrent right with the Holy See 
of examining and passing sentence. And the too famous Con- 
stitution Unigenitus, promulgated in 1713, censuring 101 pro- 
positions extracted from Quesnel’s book, was purposely so framed 
as to suggest endless difficulties and disputes, which continued to 
rend and weaken the French Church long after the death of Louis, 
and thus helped to pave the way for the Revolution. Madame 
de Maintenon, who had at first welcomed the Bull with exultation, 
‘saw, to her horror and surprise, its leading opponent in the very 
man she had herself made Archbishop of Paris, and to whose in- 
fluence with Louis she had trusted for repressing the Jesuits, but 
who now—as she complained—filled his life and her own with 
bitterness. And she lived to witness the change and utter con- 
fusion in the French Church under the Regency, which justifies us 
in saying that her action contributed more even than the gibes of 
Voltaire and the assaults of the Freethinkers to mature the Revo- 
lution and to impress on it the anti-religious character which it 
retains—if not in an aggravated form—to our own day. The policy 
in which she and his confessor confirmed the King, of keeping out 
-of office everybody suspected of Jansenist sympathies, resulted in 
the exclusion of the best and fittest men, while many hypocritical 
professors of orthodox zeal were promoted to posts for which they 
were quite unfit. Everyone who chose a confessor from a sus- 
pected community was himself an object of suspicion, and the 
only communities held thoroughly sound at Court were the Jesuits 
and the Sulpicians. 

The career of Madame de Maintenon must be pronounced, on 
the whole, a highly tragical one. Her dearest hopes and projects 
ended in failure. She lived to see the death of her husband— 
-once the idol of France—hailed as a national deliverance, and 
his policy reversed by the regency which succeeded him. Her 
favourite, the Duke of Maine, whom she had wished to raise to 
the head of affairs, was excluded from power, and did not, as a 
man, fulfil the promise of his boyhood ; his imprisonment for high 
treason is said to have hastened her own death. She had 
watched with motherly care and conscientiousness over the 
education of the young Savoyard princess destined for the wife 
of the Dauphin, in whom she had fondly trusted that France 
would have a worthy Queen ; but in 1712 the Princess died. Her 
-own hopes, like those of the nation, were fixed on Fenelon’s pupil, 
the Duke of Burgundy, but after six days he followed his wife 
4o the grave. Her life-long efforts for the conversion of the King 
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to a deeper and truer sense of religion were doomed to disap-. 
pointment; what the Jesuits had made him as a boy he con- 
tinued to the last. And when her confident anticipation of the 
success of the Catholic cause in the war of 1701 was frustrated, 
she was almost driven to distrust the Providential government of 
the world, till she learnt to see in all this the Divine chastisement 
of the sins of the nation and the King. What she failed to per- 
ceive was, how largely she had herself contributed to bring about 
the supremacy of England and the triumph of the Protestant 
powers by her advocacy of the claims of James III., and 
her encouragement of the suicidal policy of persecution, which, 
moreover, served largely to aggravate that system of capricious 
and tyrannical despotism justly characterised by Fenelon as 
“the source of all our evils.” Her interposition in ecclesiastical 
affairs, undertaken as a sacred duty, filled her with remorse when 
she found the result was to place the French Church at the feet 
of the Jesuits. Cardinals like Rohan and Bissy, who owed their 
promotion to her, and their successors Dubois and Fleury, were 
their allies, and by the middle of the century the Sorbonne 
had been reduced to a mere shadow of its former self, and the 
French clergy to a state of intellectual impotence in face of the 
daily increasing assaults of the enemies of Revelation. She 
assured her director a few weeks before the King’s death, that 
after being convicted of so many mistakes she would never again 
meddle with politics. Yet immediately afterwards she induced Louis 
to make the unconstitutional will which placed his illegitimate 
sons by Madame de Montespan in the order of succession. It 
was at once set aside on his death, and her favourite, the Duke of 
Maine, was excluded from all share in the Government. 

Dr. Dollinger concludes his sketch with an elaborate comparison 
between Madame de Maintenon and the Empress Maria Theresa, 
both ornaments of their sex, combining a masculine vigour and in- 
telligence with all womanly virtues, but with marked differences in 
their character and their lot. Both governed with decision, the one 
directly as Sovereign, the other by influence and persuasion, whence 
the Duke of Villeroi called her “the mole.” Both were sin- 
cerely devout and zealous in the service of the Church, and both 
—partly through giving too much heed to the counsels of others— 
thought to advance her interests by religious persecution; but 
Madame de Maintenon was far readier than the Empress to 
follow clerical guidance in State affairs. Both believed themselves 
to be special instruments in the hands of God, but whereas this. 
conviction led the one to bear all reverses with equanimity, every 
misfortune, as we have seen, filled the other with anguish and 
perplexity. Both suffered much from the differences of view of 
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those nearest to them, Madame de Maintenon from her husband, 
the Empress from her son. And both, as was natural with 
women of keen sensibilities, allowed too free scope in politics to 
their personal desires and sympathies, and thereby did serious 
mischief. Both lastly, though in very diverse ways, exerted a 
controlling influence over the world’s history. The memory of 
the great Empress is still blest by millions, and her glory exceeds 
that of all the male occupants of either German throne; the fame 
of the foundress of St. Cyr is long since forgotten, and con- 
flicting judgments are passed by historians on her career, but her 
letters will ever live in literature with those of her friend Madame 
de Sévigné, and the momentous consequences of her actions are 
not yet exhausted. But this much, at least, we cannot refuse to 
acknowledge : that, if she erred gravely and did great harm, she also 
did immense good, and from the purest motives; her best acts 
were her own, her worst errors sprung from trusting too much 
to the judgment of her advisers. Strict towards herself, indulgent 
to others, she always faithfully observed in her own conduct the 
rule she imposed on her pupils, and was ready to take on her own 
shoulders the burdens of others. The history of France can show 
no woman who has excelled her in the richness and variety of her 
gifts and virtues. 


H. N. Oxennam. 
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Tue Round Table Conference, Sir George Trevelyan’s and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches, and the utterance in various quarters of 
aspirations for the re-union of the disunited Liberal Party, have 
all expressly or by implication assumed its being again under the 
Leadership of the Statesman who led it without a rival, and with 
but short intermission, from 1867 till the beginning of last year. 
These, also, and I may add the present general aspect of political 
affairs, have led me to think it may not be unprofitable to inquire 
a little what are Mr. Gladstone’s claims to the confidence of the 
Liberal Party, and of the nation; and what reason there is for 
anticipating happier results from his re-occupation, than from his 
previous occupation, of the post. That re-union evidently could 
not be effected without considerable concessions being made on 
both sides. It is inconceivable that Sir G. Trevelyan, still more 
that Mr. Chamberlain, and very much more yet that Lord Har- 
tington, would consent to anything like such a separatist scheme 
as Mr. Gladstone last year proposed for Ireland. That scheme 
involved the establishment of an independent Legislature at 
Dublin, with an executive selected in conformity with the wish 
of the majority of its members. It would therefore often be 
pledged to a policy conflicting on many points with that of any 
administration in harmony with the wishes of a majority of the 
constituencies of Great Britain. The extensive modification, if 
not the reversal, of his previous policy, would not, indeed, judging 
from the past, be felt either as novel or painful by Mr. Gladstone. 
But it is difficult to see how he could make the concessions indis- 
pensable to rally the mass of Liberal Unionists again under his 
standard, without forfeiting the support of Mr. Parnell and his 
Irish followers, to purchase which seems to have been his reason 
for announcing his conversion to Home Rule the winter before last. 
The re-union of the Liberal Party, which has always appeared 
to me very doubtful, and now appears more doubtful than ever, 
would clearly necessitate great concessions from the Liberal 
Unionists also. That the resumption by Mr. Gladstone of the 
undisputed Leadership of the whole Liberal Party would add 
enormously to the strength of that Party in the British con- 
stituencies for the moment cannot be questioned. The influence of 
his name, notwithstanding Liberal disunion, is still very great, 
and in the event of that disunion being superseded by hearty 
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re-union, would become much greater; little less, indeed, with 
the masses, than it was previous to his sudden and unexpected 
alliance with M. Parnell. 

But would the nation at large, and especially that considerable 
aggregate of persons in it who take too little habitual interest - 
in politics to attach themselves to either political party, or would 
that very much smaller but relatively very much weightier por- 
tion who, feeling a deep interest in the welfare of the British 
Empire, think too much about principles to surrender their free- 
dom of judgment and action to any leader: would these two 
unattached sections, who practically always hold the balance in 
their hands, and can, whenever they really care to do so, turn the 
scale for or against any Minister: would the habitually indifferent 
section and the steadily independent section be justified in trusting 
and following Mr. Gladstone again? That is the question which I 
now propose to consider. Having had, of late, repeated occasion 
to state, both vivé voce and in writing, my opinion, I shall not 
hesitate to repeat many words and sentences, as I should find it 
impossible to avoid repeating the substance of many facts and 
arguments, which I have used already. 

I write this as a consistent Liberal. I defy anyone to cite any 
vote, speech, or publication of mine inconsistent with the principles 
-of civil, religious, and commercial freedom, which I have uniformly 
professed from my youth to the present hour. Indeed, I was in 
1867 the only advocate in the House of Lords, or I believe in 
Parliament, of the extension to the agricultural labourer of the 
franchise then given to the householders and lodgers in boroughs. 
This was several years before Mr. Gladsone ceased to oppose, and, 
more, before he began to support, that, I still think, desirable 
-extension. 

But to return to Mr. Gladstone and his proposed Home Rule 
Irish Measures last year. These were pressed by him, not only 
-on account of their present expediency, but also very much on 
account of the immorality of some of the proceedings by which the 
Union was carried in 1800, very nearly three generations before. 
Treating that great and solemn act of two then separate Legis- 
latures as if the means had invalidated the end, and ignoring alike 
the principle of the Statute of Limitations, and that of the con- 
firmation of title by years of possession, of which Parliament has 
latterly more than once diminished the number required to give 
full security to the owner, he utterly disregards, on this question, 
the precepts and examples of all the greatest statesmen of this 
century. The Union was carried by Pitt, Castlereagh, and Fitz- 
gibbon. Its repeal was opposed not only by the whole Tory Party, 
including Canning, Wellesley, Wellington, Peel, Lyndhurst, Derby, 
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and Beaconsfield, but also by all the most eminent Liberals, from 
Grey and Lansdowne, friends and colleagues of Fox, Melbourne, 
J. Russell, Brougham, Althorp and Macaulay, all identified with 
the Reform Act of 1832, down to Lord Hartington, Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir G. Trevelyan in 1886, as well as during 
the intervening half-century by a long succession of other consistent 
life-long Liberals like the present Lord Grey, the late Lord Hali- 
fax, and Sir G. Grey, &c. Home Rule, indeed, as implying a 
separate and independent Parliament in Ireland, hardly had, till 
last year, the support of any but Irishmen. 

It is evident from what has taken place ever since the an- 
nouncement of the last dissolution, that a very considerable 
number of British electors—of whom far the largest proportion 
were in Scotland and Wales, and far the smallest in the metro- 
polis—have been influenced in their votes far less by argu- 
ments for or against Mr. Gladstone’s Disruption Bill, than by 
appeals to the confidence due to that eloquent and powerful 
statesman. The question of the merits of his complicated 
measure was largely superseded by the simpler question of the 
merits of its author, and his claims to political infallibility. 
The obvious question suggested by what we have seen is— 
whence has arisen the blind confidence of a large portion of the 
masses, and, indeed, of a certain, though daily diminishing, 
portion of the more educated classes, in this powerful ex- 
Minister? It is a confidence distinguished from any that I can 
remember expressed by any party in any Minister or leader in 
the kingdom during the last half century, by its unreasoning 
intolerance of any blame, or even question of its idol’s infalli- 
bility in any department of politics at home or abroad; and 
this, too, however incontestable the proof of his failure in some. 
cases. I have said leader: for the allegiance of the Irish mem- 
bers and people to Mr. O’Connell, though, perhaps, practically 
not less effective, was less ostentatiously proclaimed, and though 
earned by far more consistent and arduous services, assumed a 
less abject form. Much of Mr. Gladstone’s influence, of course, 
is the result of his unquestionable superiority in the House of 
Commons as a speaker and debater—the fruit of his natural 
gift of eloquence, of the vast stores of various knowledge accu- 
mulated in his retentive memory by his indefatigable industry, 
and lastly of his long official, and yet longer Parliamentary, 
experience. Some of that influence arises from his power of 
mob-oratory, always copious and fluent, often impassioned, and 
though generally vague, and always verbose, yet impressive from 
its tone of lofty morality. This last is shown especially in the 
fierce denunciation of his opponents, which is rendered all the 
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more effective by the frequent distortion of their words and acts. 
to audiences incapable of detecting the misrepresentation. Some 
of that influence, too, must be ascribed to his family life and 
religious observances, diligently chronicled by the public press 
with a fulness of detail hitherto reserved for royalty in this. 
country. 

All these sources of influence together would, in my judgment, 
however, have failed to obtain for him his present undeniable posi- 
tion in the eyes of so large a portion of his countrymen, but 
for the tone of exaggerated deference adopted towards him in all 
their speeches and writings, both by several of his Liberal ex- 
colleagues, and by the late lamented Lord Iddesleigh while 
Conservative leader in the House of Commons. This exceptional 
reverence for him and deference to his opinion has always been 
to me not less incomprehensible in point of feeling, than its 
public expression has been in point of expediency; the more so 
as his opinions have always been notoriously liable to change.. 
The last two elections have enabled us to judge of the impolicy 
of that expression on the part of those distinguished men. They 
have themselves very much to thank for their difficulty in even 
shaking the popular idol on the pedestal which they have them- 
selves for years been constantly building up and consolidating.. 
They have treated him as not only exceptionally gifted, which 
he certainly is, but as exceptionally wise, which, judged by his 
predictions and acts, he as certainly is not; and too many of 
their countrymen have taken their word for it. 

Every allowance ought to be made for the extenuating circum- 
stances under which erroneous principles may be early adopted, 
and for a while persevered in, by a member of a family conspicuous 
for their support. The retention in earliest manhood of such 
principles may be a sign of modesty, and even wisdom, in a young 
man whose family opinions may have been already shaken in him 
by study and reflection. It seems hard, however, to reconcile with 
wisdom and sound judgment the retention and loud proclamation 
by a man past thirty of what he afterwards not less loudly pro- 
claims to be error, on subjects which he has carefully studied and 
has constantly heard debated in Parliament. Mr. Gladstone, born 
in 1809, was near thirty when he wrote his book on Church and 
State, in special defence of the Established Church in Ireland,. 
which he afterwards disestablished. He remained for years after 
its publication a Tory and a Protectionist. Indeed, I well recol- 
lect voting in 1846 along with the late Sir R. Peel, as well as Lord 
John Russell, against him for the removal of protection from West 
Indian sugar, with the lucrative production of which his family 
was but too notoriously identified as most exacting and rigorous 
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slave-owners. His devoted friend and admirer, Mr. Hayward, says 
in a letter of March 16th, 1857, that with regard to the elections, 
when Lord Palmerston dissolved that year, ‘‘ Sidney Herbert takes 
the Liberal, and Gladstone the Derbyite turn.” In 1858, having 
accepted from the late Lord Derby the office of Lord High Com- 
missioner, Mr. Gladstone went to the Ionian Islands; and there 
by a significant and unprecedented action gave the first public 
intimation of his peculiar sympathy with the corrupt and super- 
stitious Greek Church, which seems on various occasions since to 
have appreciably affected his views of foreign policy. I well 
remember many of the Protectionists at that time looking hope- 
fully to his soon quitting the Peelites and rejoining their ranks. 

His course, so far, seems to have afforded no indication of ex- 
ceptional political wisdom ; while his want, not only of political 
foresight, but of ordinary political prudence, was conspicuously 
shown after another decade in the prediction publicly volunteered 
by him that the Southern Confederacy would be found to have 
made a nation. That separation and independence which he 
erroneously predicted for them he, nearly a quarter of a century 
later, has been doing his utmost (happily in vain) practically to 
bestow upon Ireland; though, unlike the homogeneous Southern 
States, more than one-third of the Irish people—and that far the 
most orderly, enlightened, and prosperous portion—are vehemently 
opposed to his scheme. Moreover, this minority includes many 
Roman Catholics, as well as almost every Protestant in Ireland. 

In dealing with that unhappy country every one of his confident 
predictions of the happy results sure to follow from each of his 
successive Irish measures has been signally falsified in its turn. 

First, those uttered when proposing the Church Disestablish- 
ment Act of 1869, and again when proposing his Land Act of 1870, 
in discussing which he most powerfully argued against Parlia- 
ment’s undertaking to fix the amount of rents instead of leaving 
them to the ‘ higgling of the market.” Then came for a while an 
intermission of his ‘‘ remedial ”’ Irish legislation. In March 1878, 
however, he managed, notwithstanding his originally large majo- 
rity, to get defeated on his Irish University Bill, and forthwith 
resigned: but, on Mr. Disraeli refusing the government, resumed 
office. Was Miss Martineau (a strong Radical) very wrong when 
she wrote of him in 1871 that, “though he had passed some 
separate measures in an admirable manner, he was showing his 
expected incapacity for governing the country”? 

In January 1874, he suddenly appealed to the constituencies, 
and was signally defeated; and then not only resigned office, but 
announced his intention to retire into ,private life. Having, how- 
ever, soon returned to public life, he readily resumed office after 
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the dissolution of 1880 with a large majority, which he again 
managed to break down; and, as in the previous instance, resigned 
without attempting to get the adverse vote reversed, though the 
Liberals continued largely to outnumber the Conservatives in the 
House of Commons. During his second Administration he was as 
confident as ever in his predictions when he passed his Land Act 
of 1881, followed by his Arrears Act of 1882. It is to be remarked 
that by his support of Mr. Parnell’s Bill last session he gave up 
and virtually condemned as inadequate both his Land Act of 1881, 
and his ‘‘ inseparable’”” Home Rule and Land Purchase Bills pro- 
posed at the beginning of this present year. His second Land Act 
of 1881 was based on principles which, as I have mentioned, he 
emphatically repudiated during the discussion of his first Land 
Act in 1870; though he afterwards characteristically discovered 
lurking in one clause of that Act the “‘ germs” of that general 
legislative adjustment of compulsory “fair rents,” which formed the 
principal feature in that second undeniably confiscatory measure. 

Mr. Gladstone and his Government assumed throughout that 
Ireland generally had long been becoming more and more produc- 
tive, thanks to the constant application of more and more capital 
and industry by the tenants. It is quite true that most of the im- 
provements in building, fencing, &c. had been made, but there 
had been also extensive deterioration of the land, caused by the 
tenants. Lord Ebrington observed in the Nineteenth Century for 
November 1882, from official returns for the decades from 1851 to. 
1860 and from 1870 to 1880, that the produce had been on the 
average diminishing as the land got more and more exhausted.. 
And no wonder—so many tenants had been for generations con- 
stantly selling off the produce of all kinds, hay as well as corn and 
stock, without replacing by at all adequate manure the elements. 
of fertility thus abstracted. He says, ‘‘ While the average pro- 
duce of wheat was a trifle better from 1871 to 1880 than from 
1851 to 1860, the produce of oats was two and a half bushels 
per acre less, though the area of both crops has been by 
much diminished. In barley, flax, turnips, and mangel there is 
a large and continuing decrease, but that in the potato crop is 
the most startling, the falling off in 1871-80 being 50 per cent. as 
compared with 1851-60.”—Nineteenth Century, vol. xii. p. 7638. 

In fact, by steady perseverance in such practices, the Irish 
tenants had succeeded in greatly reducing the productions of 
immense tracts of once fertile land. 

Notwithstanding that Act’s clap-trap confiscatory character, Mr. 
Gladstone was obliged to recognize early in 1882 the inadequacy 
of his Coercion Act of 1881, under which some 1,000 persons were 
imprisoned without a trial, and had to obtain that spring the most 
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‘stringent Coercion Act passed for halfa century. Of this last Act, 
before quitting office last summer, he announced his intention to 
renew some of the clauses, viz. those, as he afterwards declared, 
which had been found practically the most useful, though far from 
the most stringent. Whatever their character, however—and 
there was some discrepancy between his statement and that of 
one of his Cabinet on the subject—he thus clearly indicated his 
conviction that the state of Ireland, after all his ‘‘ remedial legis- 
lation,” was such as to require laws more coercive than what 
sufficed for England. 

After finding Ireland, on taking office in April 1880, according 
to his own statement on the 31st March, with “an absence of 
‘crime and outrage previously almost unknown,” he allowed agra- 
rian offences of all kinds rapidly to increase unchecked during the 
whole of the autumn and winter of 1880, until, in the words of one 
of his colleagues, ‘the law of the Land League had throughout 
much of Ireland superseded the law of the land.” He, indeed, 
never applied to Parliament for increased powers of repression 
until January 1881 ; nor did he carry his Act for the suspension of 
Habeas Corpus until nearly a year after his accession to office, 
during more than half of which there had been a constant increase 
of outrages. Yet he had the assurance to announce in January 
1886, that Lord Salisbury’s relinquishment after taking office in 
July 1885, of all coercive legislation during the short remainder of 
that session, was a conclusive reason for himself giving up any idea 
of even attempting to pass any coercive measure on resuming office 
after the General Election of 1885. He accordingly determined, 
as the only other way of governing Ireland, to secure the support 
of Mr. Parnell and his satellites by proposing the establishment of 
a separate Parliament in Dublin. This, though in direct contra- 
vention of the Act of Union, he declared was in accordance with 
views that he had long entertained, having expressed no opinion 
adverse to Home Rule for fifteen years. He had, however, in 1874 
and 1877 indignantly repudiated the charge that the Liberal Party 
supported the Home Rule agitation, and made declarations to the 
same general effect in 1879 and 1880. Nay, in Midlothian in 1885 
he used significant language about its being ‘the will of Providence 
that these islands should be bound together in a United Kingdom,” 
followed by the deprecation of any proposition tending “ sensibly 
and visibly to impair the unity of the Empire ’—language calcu- 
lated to inspire all who heard or read it with the belief that he was 
really opposed to anything like the Repeal of the Union. But we 
must remember that Mr. Forster, who had been a member of his 
Cabinet for years, said of him that “he could persuade most men 
of most things, and himself of almost anything.” 
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Since 1868 Mr. Gladstone had been Prime Minister for over ten 
years. During that time not only had he never publicly proposed 
any measure at all inclining towards Home Rule, but he had given 
so little intimation, even in the secrecy of the Cabinet, to any of 
his colleagues of his altered views, that several of them had for 
weeks before the formation of his new Government been denouncing 
the Conservative Administration for its supposed concessions to 
Mr. Parnell. Some of them, Sir William Harcourt especially, did 
so with a vehemence which proved them to be as unconscious as 
the outside public of their leader’s complete change, if not of 
inward personal conviction, at least of outwardly professed opinion. 
Was either this long-continued absolute reticence, or this suddenly 
announced complete reversal of policy, a proof of political wisdom 
-and statesman-like foresight ? 

I will not dwell here upon his characteristically ingenious and 
plausible, but not less characteristically unstatesman-like and unwise 
Home Rule Bills. Professor Dicey has conclusively shown in his 
masterly volume, that while preparing the way, as it clearly did, 
for early and inevitable disruption, it offered all the disadvantages 
of separation without any of its redeeming features, such as they 
are, and that therefore it had even less claims to support than 
would a bolder and more honest measure of openly avowed sepa- 
ration. 

The arguments in favour of Home Rule—i.e. the virtual 
repeal of the Union—may be divided into two classes: (1) 
those which appeal to our sense of justice, our generosity and 
compassion; (2) those which appeal to our fears. I have 
shown that the Liberal statesmen most keenly alive to the 
claims of justice and pity, have for more than three-quarters of a 
century opposed the Repeal of the Union, as sure to be most inju- 
rious to the interests of Ireland as well as of Great Britain, and 
fraught with injustice not only to the Irish Protestants comprising 
nearly one-third of the population, and that the most law-abiding, 
industrious and prosperous portion, but also to a vast number of 
really well-affected and honest, but cowed and intimidated Roman 
Catholics. Still, this kind of appeal, though, we believe, mistaken, 
is not despicable. As for the appeal to our fears, I cannot listen 
to it without shame and indignation. The Britons of to-day 
would indeed be a degenerate race if they extensively responded 
to it. 

Our fathers put down a regular rebellion in 1798, while engaged 
in that war with France which lasted, with two very short in- 
tervals only, till the Battle of Waterloo in 1815. During most of 
that time we had opposed to us the greatest conqueror the world 
has seen since Cesar. We were then always liable to have arms, 
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ammunition, and military stores, nay, French troops, landed to. 
aid the rebels; and but for the ceaseless vigilance of our navy such 
landings would have been much more frequent and formidable, if not 
successful, than they ever were. Yet our brave forefathers put the 
rebels down and kept them down, though in 1800 the population of 
Ireland, of whom the majority were then, as now, Roman Catholic, 
and, with far more justification than now, mostly disaffected, 
amounted to nearly one-third of that of the United Kingdom, 
instead of about one-sixth only, and with far less than propor- 
tionate wealth. Moreover, the advantage given to the disciplined 
forces of a Government, with costly mechanical appliances at its. 
command, over undisciplined men destitute of organization and 
supplies, has been doubled in these days of railways and electric 
telegraphs, of arms of precision and bullet-showering machine- 
guns. I will not believe that any large portion of the still law- 
abiding, and certainly once high-spirited British nation, will allow 
itself to be intimidated or wearied out into the ignominious con- 
cession of what they feel to be wrong by a really weak, though 
blustering faction. 

During the present session, Mr. Gladstone has taken occasion to. 
repeat fallacies again and again refuted about the consequences 
resulting from the rejection of Mr. Parnell’s proposal, and has 
carefully abstained from either denouncing the crimes which con- 
tinue persistently to dog the footsteps of the League, or from 
assisting the Government in passing their cléture resolutions. 
But in general he has made himself ‘conspicuous by his absence 
from the House of Commons, reserving for a public speech at a 
private dinner, exceptionally attended by reporters at his request, 
a statement of his views on the position of parties and on Ireland, 
in which he carefully ignored the prevalence of lawlessness there.” 
It remains to be seen what part he will take when the Government 
begin to legislate for Ireland. It is earnestly to be hoped they 
may do so with success. In any case they can hardly fail more 
conspicuously and disastrously than he did. 

But it has been his Colonial, and still more his foreign, policy 
that has seemed to many men of all parties jealous, like myself, 
for the honour and interests of the Empire, to have been particu- 
larly wanting in steadiness, vigour, and foresight. His accession 
to power has in general been speedily followed by a marked 
diminution of English influence abroad. Lord Russell, writing 
in 1873 of Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration, said that “‘ by his 
foreign policy he had tarnished the national honour, injured the 
national interests, and lowered the national character.” Grave 
words from the pen of a statesman who had been twice Prime 
Minister, and had been, moreover, Foreign Secretary under one 
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whose name was specially identified with a practically pacific, but 
far from passive or uninfluential, administration of foreign affairs 
during many years—Lord Palmerston. 

Whether in or out of office, Mr. Gladstone’s general course with 
regard to foreign affairs has been, and particularly in his later 
years, eminently unsatisfactory. Without going back to old times, 
and speaking of it only since he first became Prime Minister, that 
course has been not seldom at variance with that pursued by a 
succession of Liberal Administrations. Though his foreign policy 
has grown more and more timid and vacillating, age and experi- 
ence have failed to give him prudence. As late as 1880 he had 
to apologize to Austria, on resuming office, for having wantonly 
insulted her not long before. After having given needless offence 
to the successful Northerners by his fallacious prediction, he early 
began, after becoming Prime Minister, to make concessions about 
the Alabama, which had been up to that time refused by the 
English Government ; and he ended by agreeing, in 1871, to refer 
the question to arbitration. This resulted in saddling the British 
Treasury with the payment of £3,000,000 damages to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for distribution to such of their citizens 
as had suffered from that vessel’s operations. The fact that for a 
good part of that sum no claimants could be found able to sub- 
stantiate their claims, affords some indication of the unskilfulness 
and improvidence of the arrangement to which he had committed 
his country. 

After his resignation in 1874, Mr. Gladstone ostentatiously 
retired from the Leadership of the Opposition early in 1875. In 
the following year, however, he emerged from his retreat to com- 
menee a furious agitation against the Turks for their disgraceful, 
though enormously exaggerated, outrages upon the Bulgarians, 
whose membership of the Greek Church appears to have specially 
interested him on their behalf. He subsequently turned a deaf 
ear to the equally just complaints afterwards made by the Turkish 
population of almost equivalent outrages committed upon them 
by the Bulgarians, when they became dominant in their turn, No 
one would have supposed, from his language about the Turks and 
Russians then and later, that he had been a member of the 
Cabinet which began the Crimean War expressly to defend Turkey 
against Russian aggression. The Bulgarians, remembering the 
fervour with which he formerly pleaded their cause, must have felt 
somewhat disappointed last year at his persistent silence, and the 
coldness of the tardy letter in which he stated his hope that the 
present Sovereign of Russia would not reduce them into servitude. 
The letter contained not one word of praise for their bravery in 
their recent conflicts with the Servians, or for their wise and 
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patriotic conduct since under most trying circumstances. He did 
not even add one word of sympathy with them under the un- 
merited insults to which they had been subjected for months 
past. But they have probably not realised, as we here have, that 
the vehement advocacy of their cause then served his political 
purposes admirably, and, indeed, materially assisted his early 
restoration to power; whereas it would have been useless, if not 
embarrassing, to him last year. 

His course in and out of Parliament, before and during the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Berlin, undeniably much aggravated 
the serious difficulties of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government in deal- 
ing with the Eastern Question; and so his language about the 
Boers did their difficulties in dealing with South Africa. Indeed, 
it might be called unpatriotic, if he had not repeatedly shown that 
patriotism, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, is a sentiment 
which he is incapable of understanding. How else is it possible 
to explain the complacency which he volunteered to express, not 
very long ago, at the prospect of England’s gradually sinking 
from her present position among the nations into one analogous 
to that for some time past occupied by Holland? 

In a similar spirit he denounced Mr. Disraeli’s wise and provi- 
dent purchase of nearly half the shares in the Suez Canal, which 
not only gives England great weight in the management of that 
important line of communication with her Indian Empire, but 
has also financially turned out already as lucrative as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mismanagement in Egypt and the Soudan has proved 
costly and unproductive. I say financially costly, quite apart 
from the purposeless sacrifice of thousands of human lives, includ- 
ing many English ones, without any compensatory results—the 
natural consequence of his Government’s vacillation, timidity, 
and want of any definite policy there. Though our soldiers and 
sailors never showed themselves more heroic in courage or endur- 
ance than they have in those scorching regions, he and his 
colleagues rendered their utmost efforts unavailing. As proofs 
of vacillation, it is enough to cite the delays, until hopelessly too 
late, of the expedition by desert and river towards Khartoum, the 
“* indelible disgrace ” of the abandonment of Gordon, the alternate 
advances and retreats at Suakim, the alternate commencement 
and discontinuance of the railway thence towards Berber, the 
advance up, and retreat down, the Nile; in short, his Government’s 
whole course in those countries, which has been tersely described 
as one of alternate ‘ butchering and bolting.” 

If we turn from North to South Africa we find the same vacil- 
lation. The needless pompous announcement in the Queen’s 
Speech of the permanent annexation of the Transvaal was followed 
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‘after two or three mortifying, though not really serious repulses, 
by the abandonment, not only of our claims, but of our unfortu- 
nate native allies, to the Boers. This was at first disguised under 
the professed commutation of the Queen's Sovereignty into a 
nebulous Suzerainty, but ended with speedy surrender of that 
also. 

The Transvaal lies nearer the east than the west coast of South 
Africa. But the same procrastination in facing difficulties, and 
the same tone of alternate assumption and concession was observ- 
able in his Government’s negotiations with the German Govern- 
ment about a settlement on the opposite West Coast. Indeed, I 
may add, much the same was shown in another distant region with 
the same German Government about New Guinea, to the great 
disgust of our Australasian fellow-subjects. 

The same irresolution characterized Mr. Gladstone’s dealings 
with Russia on the Afghan frontier, when he allowed her publicly 
to trifle with us for months by transparently illusory delays in 
‘sending her promised Commissioner to meet ours, pushing her 
troops meanwhile into Afghanistan. A special advance resisted by 
the Afghans was followed by brave words one day in the House of 
Commons, after which the Government relapsed into its usual 
passive acquiescence. 

I have now mentioned some of the most characteristic examples 
of Mr. Gladstone’s dealings with foreign questions. I must add 
that his tone and that of several of his colleagues about our 
‘Colonial Empire has been, until quite latterly, most unsatisfactory. 
We hear accordingly that his name in most of our Colonies is not 
nearly as popular as that of his eminent predecessor and rival 
Lord Beaconsfield, who brought back peace with honour from 
Berlin, and who, whatever his faults, ever showed himself zealous 
for the honour and greatness of the British Empire. 

It only remains briefly to advert to one or two points of Mr. 
‘Gladstone’s purely domestic policy. His practical skill as a 
financier has always seemed to me much over-praised. It is easy 
to frame pleasing Budgets when prosperity is advancing by leaps 
and bounds. That his knowledge of the subject is very extensive 
there can be no doubt. But knowledge and wisdom are by no 
means identical. His scheme for a 24 per cent. Government Stock 
proved a decided failure. But he got much praise for his great 
simplification of our tariff by the reduction of the duty-paying 
articles in it to little more than half-a-dozen. The simplification 
is undeniable; but the consequent saving in time and labour, and, 
therefore, in expense, is by no means what is popularly believed. 

- As long as any Customs’ duties are levied—and they can never 
be abolished as long as any Excise duties are levied—a costly 
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Customs establishment must be maintained to prevent the illicit 
introduction of any of the few still dutiable articles, either under 
the name of some of the many duty-free articles and made to 
assume their appearance, or else in some surreptitious way involv- 
ing concealment rather than disguise. To all the heavy expense 
of these indispensable precautions, to all the cost of constantly 
searching imported goods, lest contraband articles should lurk 
among them, and of watching against the secret landing of such 
articles, must be added that of ascertaining, carefully registering, 
and periodically publishing, for the information of our merchants 
and manufacturers, the names and amounts of each kind of article 
imported, whether duty-free or duty-paid. Thus the increased 
importation of duty-free articles is pro tanto rather a source of 
expense than of profit to the Treasury, apart, of course, from any 
income-tax paid on profits resulting from it. 

The late Sir R. Peel, still held in high esteem as a financier, 
when he repealed the corn laws, imposed on corn what he described 
as “‘a registration duty” of 1s. a quarter, not for the purpose of 
protection, but to defray the cost to the State attending its impor- 
tation. The enthusiastic gratitude of the most devoted Free- 
traders never, as far as I heard, was at all diminished by the 
retention of this duty, which remained uncomplained of until its 
unexpected and, it is believed, unsolicited, removal by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Chancellor of the Exchequer. I am not recommending its 
reimposition, which would now be fiercely denounced. And, indeed, 
corn may be held to be included in the category of raw materials, 
the importation of which duty-free, for the sake of facilitating the 
competition of our own with foreign manufactures, has been for 
some time sanctioned as a measure of public policy. But it is 
rather curious that 1s. a quarter, equivalent during more than 
thirty years after its imposition by Sir R. Peel to less than 2 per 
cent. on the average value of wheat, was publicly stated to be the 
extra price fetched in some of the Midland markets by foreign 
wheat over English wheat of the same quality, in consequence of 
the privilege of cheaper transport accorded to it by the railway 
companies. And this, by the way, is only one example of the. 
practical bounty which, in a multitude of other cases, those com- 
panies have long given, and are still giving to foreign, over British, 
produce and manufactures. Sagacious, indeed, was the warning 
of that truly noble and enlightened statesman Lord Taunton to 
Parliament years ago, against allowing undue import and export 
duties to be practically levied by the railway companies—duties 
none the less onerous to the community, because they went to swell 
the profits of the shareholders instead of relieving the taxpayer by 
helping to defray the necessary expenses of the State. 
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But to return from railway stations to Custom-houses. The 
collection of actual ad valorem duties, or of any duties varying 
according to any classification based on value upon articles 
imported of the same nature, must be expensive; because great 
skill and knowledge, as well as trustworthiness, are required and 
have to be paid for in the officers, who have to decide, as the case 
may be, on the value of the article, or as to the category to which 
it belongs. All duties not more or less strictly ad valorem press, 
of course, more heavily upon the inferior and cheaper qualities 
consumed by the masses than upon the finer and dearer qualities 
consumed by the rich. In the case of wines under Mr. Gladstone’s 
legislation, where the duty is levied altogether on an alcoholic scale, 
simply according to their strength, wholly irrespective of their 
flavour or value, the finest clarets pay less than the worst and 
cheapest ports and sherries; moreover, the duty on these last 
much stronger wines amounts to much more than 2 per cent. 
But in the case of very many articles, if a duty of 2 per cent. only, 
or less than 5d. in the £, were placed upon the quality most largely 
imported, the whole burden would be so slight that some inequality 
in its incidence would hardly be an appreciable grievance. And 
there seems no very obvious reason why, when almost every process 
is gone through except the cheap and easy one of collecting such 
a simple duty on articles other than ‘raw materials,” some such 
slight and simple duty should not be levied to defray the expense 
to the State resulting from their importation. Such a duty would, 
in most cases, amount to very much less than the bounty now 
practically given by the railway companies to such articles of 
foreign, over similar ones of British, produce and manufacture. 
They would generally be too small to be considered “ counter- 
vailing duties” to such bounties, while appreciably adding to the 
revenue. 

Such a system seems not at all incompatible with the principles 
of free trade, as generally understood, before the doctrines of 
political economy had been relegated by Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues to some distant planet, whence I venture, however, 
confidently to predict their speedy return to vindicate, which they 
have an inconvenient habit of doing, their truth by results. His 
eloquent sophistry can no more prevent this than Galileo’s perse- 
eutors could prevent the earth moving. Nothing, indeed, except 
Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of Home Rule, has startled many of us 
consistent old Liberals so much as his gradual abandonment more 
and more, and almost year by year, of that principle of general 
freedom of contract for sane adults, which had been so long recog- 
nized by all the highest authorities on political economy as 
essentially inherent {in the principle of commercial freedom. 
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Nothing has proved more conclusively his increasing readiness: 
to sacrifice principles to popularity and political convenience. 

But to return from this digression. After commenting on some 
of Mr. Gladstone’s early measures affecting the revenue, we may 
just glance at some of his dealings with the expenditure of the 
State, confining ourselves, however, to the last few years only. We 
must remember that he was Prime Minister from the spring of 
1880 until the summer of last year, with merely about half a year’s 
interval in 1885, and was identified with a memorable budget of 
all but £100,000,000. During that period of about five years we 
shall find that the management of the army, and especially of the 
navy and ordnance, though in general lamentably parsimonious, 
was far from really economical. True economy consists not simply 
in not spending more than is necessary, but also in getting 
money’s worth for the money spent—that is, in securing the 
requisite efficiency at the lowest cost. Notwithstanding lessons. 
purchased in the Crimea at a heavy expense of life as well as. 
money, the transport arrangements in Egypt were most defective. 
The non-arrival of horses and mules bought at an extravagant 
price, but bought too late, imposed upon our brave soldiers and 
sailors, at a sad sacrifice of health, work under a burning sun 
which ought to have been done by beasts of burden. 

Our navy was for a long while declared by him and his colleagues 
to be amply sufficient; and then quite suddenly, when public 
opinion had been fortunately awakened to the fact that, consider- 
ing how much more was required of it by our extensive empire and 
almost ubiquitous commerce, it was practically weaker than that 
of France, they proceeded in haste to spend several more millions 
upon it. But our dockyards during the whole time both before 
and after this spasmodic manifestation of energy, continued to be 
scenes of ill-organized and wasteful expenditure. It was at the 
Admiralty, too, during his government, that some £950,000 re- 
mained for a while unaccounted for. As this arose not from fraud, 
but entirely from muddle, the blunder in the account was in due 
time cleared up and set right. But this novel incident could 
hardly have been expected under the administration of a great 
finance Minister constantly inculcating rigid economy and careful 
book-keeping. 

Then, with regard to the ordnance, his Government persisted, in 
spite of remonstrances, in manufacturing at great cost gigantic 
muzzle-loading cannon long after other nations had adopted 
breech-loaders. We have at last, after wasting much time and 
money, followed their example. 

Moreover, as regards quality as well as quantity, of late years 
the supply of arms and ammunition, by our Government to 
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our fortresses, ships, soldiers, and sailors—from breech-loading 
cannon not to be fired lest they should burst, down to cart- 
ridges that jam, and swords and bayonets that bend—has not 
been very creditable to a nation so proud of its general manufac- 
turing superiority as England is. 

Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable ability as a party leader, both in 
and out of Parliament, has undoubtedly given him immense influ- 
ence throughout Great Britain. But I venture to hope I have 
shown that, whether as a legislator tested by the failure of his 
predictions about his most important measures, or as an admini- 
strator tested by the results of his administration at home and 
abroad, he has not entitled himself to the implicit confidence of 
his countrymen, and still less to their support of sudden proposals 
contrary to the policy maintained by the most eminent statesmen 
in the kingdom of all political parties during more than three- 
quarters of this century. 

I will only state, in conclusion, the result upon myself of 
watching Mr. Gladstone’s career ever since 1839, when he was a 
Protectionist and a Tory; long before his conversion to Free 
Trade, and much longer before his definite adhesion to the Liberal 
Party, of which, until this year, he was during two decades the 
recognized head. It is this: I arrived independently at much the 
same estimate of his deficiency in real statesmanship as that 
which Miss Martineau in 1871 so forcibly described in the letter 
already quoted. I believed, and still believe, in the goodness of 
his motives then, though never at all in the soundness of his 
judgment. 

But, ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers.” 

What respect can be felt for an aged statesmen who devotes his 
closing years, and strains his failing energies, to propagate class 
hatreds among his fellow citizens, to foment in Ireland, revive 
in Scotland, and kindle in Wales, national—nay, he has just 
devised for the northern and southern English provincial—jealousies 
between different parts of that United Kingdom in which he has 
been so often the chief Minister ? 

Alas! for poor human nature! How sad is the spectacle of the 
deterioration of a once noble character under the influence of 
disappointed ambition, stimulated by constant draughts of too 
eagerly welcomed adulation ! 

‘Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


FortTESCUE. 
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EneuisH musicians have not yet succeeded in asserting their 
country’s musical supremacy, and the day still seems distant 
when we shall win the envy or admiration of Europe for our 
musical prowess. English painters have done something in a 
similar direction for the sister art, but our music-makers, our 
composers, are to-day nowhere in international music councils. 
Hopelessly in arrears, so far as great English works are concerned, 
the world’s répertoire is filling up without a single magnum opus 
from the hand of the British workman. Our present day com- 
posers are, it is true, at work, but with scarcely an exception 
they are writing only for the hour. Enraptured critics may seek 
to prove otherwise, and the musical representative of this or that 
house, interested in the latest new score, may continue to declare 
it to be music for all time ; but when the artistic atmosphere cools 
a little, when the gas goes off, and this highly-treated element 
crystallizes, we get the true salt in the shape of an almost 
worthless residuum of paper and print stock, which publishers 
would be only too willing to sell at the butterman’s price. 

And to arrive at this it seems as if there were but one road to 
take, and only one foregoer to follow—the first, that beaten track 
between the modern German and Italian schools of music; the 
second, that much-copied model who, because of his prolific genius 
as a melodist, has honestly captivated the modern national ear and 
made a name in English hearts and homes second only to the 
composer of “ The Messiah”’ itself—Mendelssohn. The idea of 
following a model which has proved so eminently acceptable to the 
country at large is commendable and feasible enough, but, un- 
fortunately, the work of imitating Mendelssohn has been attended 
with the inconvenience of bringing more honour to the original 
than to the copyists ; and not one of the latter has approached 
sufficiently close to the model to become acquainted with its par- 
ticular mould and characteristics, or to learn enough of it to enable 
him to go out into the broad field of Art and do likewise. One who 
approached Mendelssohn closer than others was William Sterndale 
Bennett, but he only succeeded sufficiently to win the questionable 
reputation of being, perhaps, the most eminent among the disciples 
of that master. But how came it that he soresembled in style the 
composer of the “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” music? He would 
have been none the less our greatest modern English composer 
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had he been trained as pure Bennett instead of Bennett-cum- 
Mendelssohn. 

We want to have done with being disciples, or, in other words, 
followers and imitators. Cannot we call upon the gods to favour 
us with, say, an earthquake, that shall rid us of everything that 
serves as style, model, foundation, or what not, in our musical 
creations? Or, let us appeal to the heavens to rain down and wash 
from us every trace and vestige of the colourings and forms of 
Wagner, Offenbach, Verdi, and others. Then the native composer 
would perforce breathe in another atmosphere, and in his next 
production he might spare us the infliction of listening to dex- 
terously-weaved combinations of musical all-sorts, at which the 
palate has long since sickened. The new musical coatings given 
to these old forms and flavourings have ever been the curse of 
musical progress in this country, and it is high time that such 
“* dishings-up ” were turned away from, once and for ever, by the 
music-loving public. As things now are the composer is playing 
into the hands of the music-publisher, and the public in the end 
suffers, for it has to satisfy its voracious musical appetite with 
whatever is thrown to it. Would that it could be smitten with 
such a dyspeptic attack as would give it the mind to think fora 
while and pause over what it consumes, and, for the present, 
‘digests! Only such a reminder can, it would seem, bring about 
the necessary artistic revolution. 

We are musical enough in this country. We buy pianofortes, 
tin whistles, and cornets: not a few industrious youths study the 
-ophicleide ; our sisters fiddle with remarkable vigour ; that choice 
music-hall effusion, ‘“‘ They ’re all very fine and large,” is heard in 
the same breath as the ‘‘ Maid of Athens” and the “‘ Heart bowd 
down”; all this goes on in this musical England, yet we produce 
neither great composers, nor a characteristic school of music, nor 
anything like an indication of what is to be a traditionary style. 
The fact is, we are not seriously working for what we so much 
profess to want, and the national mind has yet to be made up 
upon the question of being either an artistic people or a nation 
of barterers in Art. 

The croakers say we shall never produce a Beethoven, a Handel, 
‘or a Mozart. No! not if we continue training our students upon 
the present lines, and hampering them at the whim of every 
master with the influence of German, French, or Italian style, 
without the slightest regard to the pupils’ voice, until it is too late, 
and the future English composer finds himself so schooled into 
the traditions of one or other, or all, of these foreign styles, 
that he is quite unable to throw off the taint and to free himself 
from trammels which effectually preclude him from striking out 
path for himself—a path akin to his own instinct and fancy, 
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and partaking of the Old English musical character. At the 
outset he is fastened to lines on which really he should never be 
until his style is formed, and he is able to maintain his identity. 
It has scarcely yet been found desirable to send our children to 
Germany, France, and Italy to learn to speak and write the mother 
tongue ; nor are we likely to find a characteristic musical feeling 
and instinct while we continue to draft the young musical element 
into foreign countries to learn principles, forms, and colourings— 
all of which should be imparted to and learned by it here. Or, if 
our students do not acquire this foreign taint abroad, our schools, 
colleges, and academies here are so stocked with foreign masters, 
to the exclusion of native professors—who are often better qualified 
—that the young mind is, from the first, alienated from its native 
influences, and the incipient mischief ripens rapidly until it gets. 
past all cure. 

The fact is, we growl about the lack of native talent in the 
several branches of music, but to speak truth we have men and 
methods to teach all we need to know, and this should equal any- 
thing that has ever been learned in, and brought home from, 
foreign musical academies. Let us once and for ever give up 
the craze about foreign musical art and artists. Let us encourage 
our own conductors, singing-masters, composers, vocalists, and 
instrumentalists. These are all here with us, living, and some few 
prospering, upon the gains of the clear-sighted few who listen to. 
them and take instruction from them; but the battle is against 
them. There must be a national revolutionary effort in this direc- 
tion. English art is not, and season after season brings with 
it the exasperating circumstance of hordes who sight to a nicety 
the barometer of English musical turn and sentiment. Had we 
no pianoforte-makers here capable of holding their own with any 
makers in the world ; were there not men capable of wielding the 
baton with any foreign conductor; were our best—and these are 
English—singing-masters lacking in the traditions and styles that 
have always obtained in this country; had we no really eminent 
violinists, flautists, organists, worthy of the world’s survey; were 
there not many others in every branch of the art lingering between 
eminent mediocrity and actual greatness, simply for the want of 
what it is in the power of their countrymen at large to give them 
—their unqualified confidence and patronage; then we might 
reasonably go out into the highways and by-ways of Art and compel 
to come in and permanently dwell with us those who now pay us. 
visits with a regularity and promptness which every new season 
renders only more marked. But there will be no need to call in 
help, if we will but enter into a compact to believe in our own 
resources, instead of looking abroad for artistic material and as-. 
sistance—a process which only defeats the very end for which we 
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call it in. Let us be as other countries—more selfish of a musical 
exclusiveness—if we really desire this long-yearned-for national 
identity. If not, then bury the subject and the thought of a 
characteristic musical style once and for ever. Let all combine to 
see what there is that is truly musically English in our very midst, 
and, having agreed upon this point, it will be comparatively easy 
to mark out a road to the goal so devoutly to be desired. 

My proposition is to remove all foreign influences from the 
English musical student. If my brother is to learn harmony and 
composition I will urge him to school under Mr. John G——, 
instead of Herr Fugueundwindem. Had I a sister with a pro- 
spective livelihood through her voice, I would honestly trust her 
to Messrs. C. D. or W. in preference to Signor Squarliari. And, 
had I half-a-crown to cast away in hearing music I should un- 
hesitatingly feel that it was laying it out to the better advantage 
to take a place with ‘the gods” at Carl Rosa’s English Opera, 
rather than at ninety-nine per cent. of the Italian and German 
opera performances given in this country. 

I may be reminded that such a narrow-minded policy as pro- 
posed would be incompatible with the drift of Art generally. Yet 
it seems to be the only untried course. Our large-minded policy 
has not succeeded. Since Purcell’s day (1695) we have had no 
thoroughly English music, and all this while we have been crying. 
out for a characteristic style which so far is not. And what have 
we not done? Music academies, schools, training-colleges have 
been erected out of public and private moneys; musician after 
musician has been born with consummate power and ability ; 
and yet no one can point to a truly great English composer. By 
some unaccountable means we stifle the musical life of this 
country as fast as we bring it forth; yet no land has proved 
herself more anxious to mother a great son of Art than has 
ours. 

If, therefore, it be felt that a distinctive style in music would be 
good for, and welcomed by the people at large, it is manifest that 
we must change the system which, after two hundred years and 
more, has failed to give us such. That system has consisted 
mainly in offering open arms and unbounded welcome to French, 
German, Italian, and Scandinavian artists of every degree; in 
squandering hitherto unheard-of sums upon one and all such ; of 
pushing aside really talented native musicians—who have cropped 
up from time to time in the various regions of art—to make way 
for strangers less worthy in music as well as in good manners ; 
in toadying to the perverted tastes and artistic idiosyncracies of 
a blasé few, who have always preferred the musical surroundings 
of foreign courts to any home art-work that this country has been 
capable of producing; in short, it is a system which has done 
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its best to stultify itself, and to drag the honour and reputation of 
musical England deep in the dust. Now, it seems that we must 
change all this, and circumscribe our training ground. All the 
patronage that we have bestowed upon outsiders from the time 
when, early in the eighteenth century, we began to invite Italian 
opera companies here until now, must be considered as met in 
the shape of the mixed and cosmopolitan character of our muse. 
During the period from Handel’s day—say two centuries ago—to 
this, not all the European Powers combined have spent the money 
in music that we have, and no capital has seen so many musicians 
of all shades of style as London has. What have we to show for 
it all, but the most patch-work educational systems for rearing 
musicians, and a style of art about as settled in colouring and 
fixed character as that famous coat which belonged years ago to 
one of Jacob’s sons? Well, the nation at large should be schooled 
to the creed that it must not go on squandering its musical wealth 
in this way for another two centuries; and, further, it must be 
taught to know that if it really desires a distinctive colour, and a 
national feeling in its musical art, such as it has in painting and 
dress, then we must unhesitatingly declare a new policy, and one 
differing in vital points from the old. It must be a distinctly 
selfish policy. No longer must we continue the craze about foreign 
art and artists. No longer must we starve our own musicians 
and check the development of the composing art in order to lavish 
extravagant prices upon foreign material. Let us fill up our pro- 
fessoriate at college, academy, and school, with native teachers ; 
the store of English music in every form—opera, symphony, 
oratorio, cantata, song, and instrumental pieces—is a large one; 
let us analyze all this, and see what is characteristic and worth 
preserving, and above all worth unearthing and performing. 
Bishop, whose first centenary (18th November 1886) was recently 
passed over all but unnoticed by his countrymen, wrote some 
thoroughly English music, of the freshest and loftiest tone. The 
ever-memorable Purcell left works of every kind; and the country, 
in its spirit of good intention towards native art, would do well to 
render all aid to the laudable effort which Mr. W. H. Cummings is 
making to publish a complete collection of this composer’s writings. 
Other composers, from the time of Dunstable (1458)—the founder 
of the English school—to Bull, Byrd, and their contemporaries ; 
the madrigalists of the sixteenth century ; Lawes, Lock, and Arne, 
with the famous school of Church writers who followed Purcell, 
many of whom wrote piles of secular as well as sacred compositions ; 
—to catalogue, and place us within reach of all these, to the 
day of Sullivan, Stanford, and Mackenzie, would give active em- 
ployment to a staffof paid Government officials for some time, 
and the occupation would be by no means a worthless one. 
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Nor can a voice be too often raised against the apathy displayed 
by publishers and public alike towards compositions from native 
musicians. Far too little encouragement is given to the creative 
turn of mind when this shows itself in our students; and the 
music-publisher shrinks from undertaking the loveliest piano 
morsel from a native pen, while he can continue to serve up Di 
tantt palpitt with endless variations. Again, in this direction, no 
half measures would seem to meet the case. The country must 
pledge itself to English music—new and old; it must dis- 
countenance the schemes and societies which favour foreign 
works, disregarding our own; the supporters of our musical per- 
formances, stall-holders, and gallery ‘‘ gods” alike, must refuse for 
a while to lend ears and hearts to all but national music. Music- 
teachers must persevere in fostering a taste for, and in introducing 
compositions, vocal and instrumental, by native men. Some 
Mecenas must come forward and found an institution for the 
encouragement, defence, and development of purely English music 
and musicians. Then, when we can breathe more freely, when we 
have banished for a season every vestige of foreign influence, 
we shall be in a position to feel the pulse of national taste, and 
to ascertain from time to time the prospects of the convalescence 
and ultimate complete recovery of our illustrious patient. 

It is reasonable to hope that such a severe course of treatment 
as I have indicated would not kill rather than cure music in 
England. All would hope that it would act beneficially ; and many, 
having the cause of an English musical style closely at heart, would 
welcome the experiment. It is impossible to believe that a country 
owning Shakespeare and Newton could not, under good auspices, 
produce a musician who might be mentioned in the same breath 
with Handel, Mozart, or Haydn, were, indeed, such actually needed 
to stamp the country’s music with the impress of individuality. 
But such is not the case. If we gather up the national music we 
already possess, collate it, and shelve it where it will be at the 
finger’s end of every English student, much may be borrowed from 
it in tone, colour and form, that will give the future musician 
good clue to the constituent qualities of our lost English style. 
Let us first aim at recovering the missing principles; let the 
iusical learned ones agree upon what shall be the accepted English 
style and character in music; saturate our young students with 
such ; and then we need not despair of giving to the world, some 
day, a veritable master of the composer’s art, capable of cham- 
pioning English musical interests, and so raising his country’s 
head high among the nations of musical Europe. 


Freperick J. Crowest. 
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Tue inquiry by a Committee of the House of Commons into the 
working of the Endowed Schools Acts, which will be continued in 
the present Parliament, will have recalled public attention to con- 
troversies which had slept from the Act of 1874 which transferred 
their administration to the Charity Commissioners, till the cam- 
paign commenced a couple of years ago by Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Jesse Collings. The writer’s personal connection with the 
subject as a Charity Commissioner, was from March 1880 to March 
1888. At that period the occasional disputes between the commis- 
sioners and local opponents of the new schemes passed for parti- 
cular educational endowments scarcely ever were carried to the 
length of opposition before Parliament. Nor was the change, at 
the beginning of that period, from a Conservative to a Liberal 
Administration, accompanied by any marked change of policy in 
the Education Department, who became responsible for all such 
schemes by sanctioning them. But in the earlier stage of the 
Endowed Schools Question, matters had gone on far less smoothly. 
This was partly owing to imprudence on the part of the first 
Endowed Schools Commissioners, largely also to the novelty and 
difficulty of the questions concerning the reorganization of endow- 


ments. 


The Report in 1868 of the Commission presided over by the late 
Lord Taunton was the basis of the Act of 1869, and all later pro- 
ceedings resulting from it. They had found, as the result of their 
inquiry, that the endowed schools throughout the country had, to 
a great extent, ceased to fulfil the objects of their founders, without 
effecting any other purpose more suited to the requirements of the 
present time. Some, while continuing to regulate their whole 
course of instruction with a view to pupils intended for the Univer- 
sities, sent there but a very small proportion of their boys, while 
sacrificing to this purpose those for whom a different programme 
might be more suited. Others, intended to give some kind of 
liberal education, did merely elementary work, and did it less 
efficiently than the elementary schools maintained by subscription 
in adjoining parishes. For this they held that the system of free 
education was partly responsible, crowding, as it did, the endowed 
grammar schools with children requiring only an elementary 
education, rendering the master indifferent to the increase of the 
school when the number to be taught gratuitously was unlimited, 
and, when it was limited, tempting him to devote his attention to 
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paying pupils of his own, while neglecting the foundationers. 
Masters, again, holding office for life, or during good behaviour, 
could only be removed by expensive legal proceedings, if at all, 
however inefficient or careless. And besides any positive defects 
the schools, founded independently of each other, in no way sup- 
plemented each other’s work, or fitted into any general system for 
meeting the varied wants of the country. There was a need, they 
considered, for three classes or grades of schools suited respec- 
tively to those whose education was to be continued at college, 
those who must enter into the business for which they were 
destined at sixteen or seventeen, and those whose education 
must terminate and the work of their lives begin a year or 
two earlier still. For not only did these ages roughly represent 
three grades of pecuniary resources, but the education intended 
to be continued for a longer period is best managed on a different 
system from the beginning from that which is to end earlier. In 
the latter case a limited range of subjects must be thoroughly 
learnt in a comparatively short time. In the other it is desirable 
to begin early, subjects which, in the shorter course, would not be 
attempted at all, while there is not the same necessity for pushing 
on rapidly the subjects common to both. The existing schools too 
often undertook the work of all these grades at once, some fulfilling 
tolerably well that of. the two higher ones, but the third being 
generally deficient. 

The Commission were also of opinion that the governing bodies 
of endowments might advantageously be in many cases modified, 
that head-masterships should not be confined to clergymen, nor 
trusteeships to members of the Church of England. They were, 
however, willing that any rule older than the present century, as 
to the religious belief of the head-master or the religious instruc- 
tion in the school, should remain unaltered. 

The Act of 1869 recited in its preamble that the Commissioners 
had made certain recommendations to enable these schools to fulfil 
the main design of their founders by placing a liberal education 
within the reach of all classes. These words defined the scope of 
the operations to be carried out by those who were to administer it. 

Three Commissioners were appointed with wide general powers 
to abolish existing trusts, and create new ones, to change governing 
bodies, unite or divide endowments wherever the object of these 
endowments was the education of children at school. Their schemes 
required the approval of the Educational Department. Subse- 
quently they were to be submitted to Parliament. If neither 
House presented an address against them within a limited time, 
they might receive the Queen’s approbation and become law. 
Questions as to their legality under the Act might be raised before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
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The discretion of the Commissioners was limited by certain posi- 
tive provisions. A head-master was always to be removable at 
pleasure. Due regard was to be had to the educational interests. 
of any class of persons whose privileges were abolished. As a 
general rule, religious opinions or attendance at religious worship 
were not in any way to affect the qualification of members of 
governing bodies. But by the 19th Section, a section famous in 
connection with the working of the Act, all schools where regu- 
lations made by the founder, or under his authority within fifty 
years of his death, required the children to be instructed in the 
doctrines of any religious denomination, were excepted from the 
before-mentioned rule, though not from the conscience clause. In 
their case the consent of the unaltered governing body was needed 
to the insertion of any provision as to the religion of the governing 
body, or religious instruction of the scholars. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee in the House of 
Commons, but passed both Houses without very great controversy. 
Its working, however, excited a storm. Two of the Commissioners, 
Lord Lyttelton and Sir Arthur Hobhouse, had committed themselves 
publicly to extreme views as to the right of the State to disregard 
founders’ intentions. Their known opinions led to changes pro- 
posed by them being regarded with still greater hostility than 
would otherwise have been the case. But the Act, when brought 
home to them, took trustees and localities by surprise. Changes 
of classical schools into commercial schools, of boy schools into 
girl schools (the Act had directed provision to be made as far as 
possible for the education of girls), when, as was sometimes 
attempted, it was proposed to alter the site of a school from one 
place to another, opposition arose on all sides. In several instances 
schemes were defeated in the House of Lords. And when, in 1873, 
it became necessary to continue the Act, originally passed for three 
years only, a Select Committee was appointed to inquire into its 
working. A searching inquiry was conducted. Churchmen com- 
plained that the 19th Section often failed to protect schools which 
fairly might be included among those intended to belong to the 
Established Church. They also felt that the general clause had 
been rendered unexpectedly vexatious by a judicial decision that, 
where religious opinions were not to affect the qualifications for 
a governing body, an incumbent of a parish could not be an ez- 
oficio member. Dissenters, on the other hand, complained that 
so large a proportion of Churchmen were placed on the new govern- 
ing bodies, a circumstance which arose from the existing trustees 
being retained in the first instance in place of the portion of the 
governing body which would afterwards be filled up by co-optation 
and which formed a considerable part of the whole. A minority of 
the Committee proposed to modify the Act very largely. The 
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majority agreed to certain alterations which were embodied in the 
Amending Act of 1873. By this Act the original 19th Section was 
so enlarged as to cover all schools founded since the Toleration 
Act, if the majority of the governing body and the principal teachers 
were required to belong to any particular denomination. It per- 
mitted any holders of office whom a founder placed, as such, on 
the governing body, to remain ex-officio members in spite of any- 
thing in the 17th Section of the principal Act. This met cases in 
which the rector or vicar of a parish had been made one of the 
governing body by the instrument of foundation. It exempted 
from the operation of the Act schools, not being technically gram- 
mar schools, whose income from endowments was less than £100. 
It required that persons in a particular class in life should be 
entitled to the ‘due regard” directed to be shown to any class 
whose privileges were abolished. This was to remove any question 
as to whether the poor were a class for the purposes of the Act. 

In 1874 the Conservative Ministry proposed much wider changes 
in the Act, chiefly as it affected the religious question. One of 
these changes, requiring that the usage of one hundred years as. 
regards religious teaching should be retained, was much in accor- 
dance with suggestions of the Inquiry Commission. But, after a 
pertinacious opposition in the House of Commons, many of these 
clauses were abandoned. The only substantial alteration effected 
was the substitution for the Endowed Schools Commissioners— 
as the administering authority—of the Charity Commissioners, 
strengthened by two additional commissioners appointed for this 
special purpose. The Charity Commissioners have, for all matters 
outside this Act, to deal with endowed schools as with other 
endowed charities. The interpretation of disputed points in 
schemes would be part of their ordinary jurisdiction. They have 
in their keeping the records of past transactions with the schools. 
Constant communication must pass between those administering 
the one jurisdiction and the other. Matters are far more conve- 
niently settled by a discussion at a Board meeting, or privately 
between colleagues in the same office, than by correspondence, as. 
formerly required, between wholly independent authorities. 

The procedure under the Act is little altered since the beginning. 
The Commissioners, whether acting on their own motion or at 
some suggestion from the locality, send an Assistant Commissioner 
to report on an endowment. The report is seen by the Commissioner 
who specially attends to that portion of England. Under his 
direction the heads of a scheme are drawn up. They are finally 
settled after discussion by the whole Board. The scheme, when its 
details are passed, is published in the locality, two months being 
allowed for objections or suggestions which are again considered 
by the Commissioners. The scheme, modified or otherwise, is in 
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the end submitted to the Education Department, who give a further 
hearing to objections, and may remit it for alteration. But after 
approving it they are wholly responsible for it before Parliament 
and the country, and their representatives in Parliament are bound 
to defend it from any hostile address. Each successive Govern- 
ment, therefore, has been responsible for the policy of the schemes 
passed during its time. But since 1874 the schemes seriously 
opposed in Parliament have been few. The Charity Commissioners 
endeavoured by all reasonable concessions to meet the views of 
trustees and others concerned ; and on the whole the work has 
gone on far more smoothly than under their predecessors. 

The first question of principle which has to be considered with 
reference to all dealings with endowments is the claim to respect 
of the founders’ intentions. The Endowed Schools Act un- 
doubtedly gives larger powers of departing from the directions of 
instruments of foundation than is known to the ordinary admini- 
stration of charities. The preamble of the Act refers to the 
general intention of founders to place liberal education within the 
reach of all classes. But it does not, like the Act passed a few 
years ago with reference to the Endowed Schools of Scotland, 
direct that the spirit of each founder’s intention should be 
regarded. Some persons have advocated the almost unlimited 
right of the State to treat endowments as it thinks best, partly on 
the strength of an assumed law of nature that the dead hand 
should not fetter the living; partly on the analogy of the general 
law of England against perpetuities. The first of these grounds 
is somewhat shadowy. It might be as plausibly argued that the 
influence of past generations on the present is essentially a part 
of the order of nature. On the second and more tangible ground, 
it may be replied that the analogy is imperfect. Private property 
after a certain time is at the free disposal of those who succeed to 
it. The rule against perpetuity ‘prevents its being inalienable. 
But charitable endowments are essentially perpetuities so long as 
they cannot be diverted to private uses. No one proposes that 
after a certain time either the trustees or the beneficiaries should 
be allowed to dissipate them. The effect of the supposed applica- 
tion of the rule to endowments would be to make that the property 
of the State which was never given to the State. It may be 
doubted if the substitution for the varied creations of individual 
idiosyncrasy, of an absolutely uniform system in accordance with 
the ideas of the Legislature for the time being would really be a 
public advantage. The true justification for interfering with the 
directions of founders is either the changes in the conditions and 
requirements of society in the lapse of time, or the actual evil 
resulting from a strict adherence to such instruments. All admit 
that the claims of localities or classes favoured by a founder are 
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‘to be respected, an admission which shows the extreme principle 
above referred to to be untenable. On the other hand, an ineffi- 
cient endowed school, if it stands in the way of better schools 
springing up in the same locality, may do positive injury to educa- 
‘tion. And as most of these endowments are from two to three 
centuries old, some considerably older, while those founded less 
than fifty years before the Act are not subject to its operation, it 
will be seen that there is ample need for large changes to adapt 
them to the needs of an age so widely different in many respects 
from that of their own. 

The relations of schools to the Established Church, the curri- 
culum of teaching, and the payments and salaries which have to be 
fixed according to the grade of the school, the regard due to any 
persons possessing special privileges in respect to the endowment 
and the constitution of governing bodies are the principal points 
dealt with by the schemes of the Commissioners. As to the first 
point, we have explained the distinction drawn between denomina- 
tional and undenominational schools by the Act. In all schools 
religious instruction is required to be given. As a general form 
it is required to be according to the principles of the Christian 
faith. In cases falling under the excepting clauses, it is directed 
to be according to the doctrines of the Church of England, or, in 
the rare case of a distinctly Nonconformist endowment, to be in 
accordance with the founder’s directions. Where two endowments 
are amalgamated, one of which would have been a denominational 
endowment in the view of the Act, Church of England teaching is 
often prescribed at the desire of trustees. 

But if endowments are to be amalgamated, in one or both of 
which the parish clergyman is an ex-officio trustee, and either of 
them does not fall under the excepting section, he cannot be so 
continued if his position rests on usage and not the words of a 
founder. Trustees, therefore, often oppose such amalgamation for 
this reason only ; and in certain cases, as where one of the endow- 
ments is non-educational, but may be made educational by their 
consent, they can prevent it. So far this provision of the 17th 
Section (as to the undenominational character of governing bodies) 
in its present form hinders the working of the Act. 

The Act says nothing as to religious restrictions on the appoint- 
ment of a head-master. No restriction is imposed where schools 
are not under the section which would recognize them as denomi- 
national. In these cases the practice has not been always the 
same. Some would maintain that even here unrestricted power 
should be left to a governing body, constituted, as it generally is, 
with a view to the religious or denominational character of the 
school. It is not often a pronounced Dissenter would seek the 
mastership of a school where instruction must be given in the doc- 
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trines of the Church of England. But it is reasonable in any case. 
that he should be ineligible. 

One of the wants most dwelt on by the Inquiry Commission 
was that of schools adapted to the various kinds of education 
required by those who leave school at earlier or later ages. The 
Commissioners administering the Act have always acted on the 
principle of assigning each school either to a first, second, or 
third grade, and fixing accordingly the scale of fees, the curriculum 
of study, the age of leaving school. First-grade schools, intended 
to prepare boys for the universities, include the teaching of Greek 
and Latin, generally of two modern languages, mathematics, and 
a certain amount of physical science, the fees being usually fixed 
at a maximum and minimum of £20 and £12, the maximum in a 
few of the highest schools of this grade rising above this figure. 
In second-grade schools Greek is only taught as an extra subject, 
at an extra fee. Latin, though of course in a more elementary 
form, is taught even in third-grade schools. Usually they attempt 
only one modern language, two being taught in second-grade 
schools. The second-grade maximum and minimum fees are £12 
to £6 or £10 to £5; the third grade £8 to £4, or in some cases 
lower still. The governing body regulates them within these 
limits. A portion of them goes to the head-master as “ capitation 
fees,” in addition to a fixed salary from the endowment, while the 
assistant masters are wholly paid out of the remainder. A certain 
number of scholarships and exhibitions, carrying in some cases 
free education, in others a payment beyond the sum equivalent to 
the cost of education, are established in each scheme. Of these, 
some are tenable in the school, some are tenable by boys from the 
school at some place of higher education, a university in case 
of first-grade schools, or a higher-grade school in case of second or 
third-grade schools. Scholarships to be competed for by boys 
from elementary schools are established wherever due regard is 
to be paid to the interests of the poor. In this manner an 
‘educational ladder” is created from such schools even to the 
universities through intermediate grades. 

The abolition of the indiscriminate free education which was 
common before the Endowed Schools Act, and the diversion from 
elementary purposes of endowments hitherto applied to them, are 
points round which the hottest controversy has recently raged. 
The imposition of an unaccustomed fee is always, as might be 
expected, unpopular in a locality. But whatever may be said for 
free education in other countries or under other systems, the 
form of free education in endowed schools which existed before 
1869 was universally condemned by those who had inquired into. 
its working. Only one or two gratuitous schools yielded satisfac- 
tory results. Masters were careless, boys were careless, and 
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parents were indifferent, where activity brought no further advan- 
tage to the master, and where neglect cost nothing to the parents 
who had paid nothing. Schools intended for higher education were 
filled by pupils only fit for and requiring an elementary school. 
They depressed it to their own level, while those of different re- 
quirements went elsewhere. When founders had required their 
schools to be gratuitous their object appears to have been to 
attract children whose parents, as was probably the case with 
most of their contemporaries, did not sufficiently see the value of 
education to pay for it. There is no reason to think they desired 
to give at a cheaper rate what otherwise would have been paid for. 

The assertion that a liberal education was the main design of 
founders is true of almost all foundations before the eighteenth 
century. It is remarkable that this should have been questioned 
before the Committee by Sir Horace Davey, who has acted con- 
stantly as counsel on behalf of the Charity Commissioners as to 
schemes opposed judicially. He seems of opinion that the educa- 
tion of poor children was the primary, and liberal education only 
@ secondary object, and that where children generally are spoken 
of, the poor, as the most numerous, must be mainly intended. 

But the Inquiry Commission established satisfactorily that the 
object of the earlier founders was not general education, but the 
special training of those specially fitted for or inclined to study 
and letters. They did not, in prescribing Latin as a study, intend 
to make Latin scholars of the body of labourers and peasantry. 
The general elementary instruction of those who may be expected 
to follow pursuits similar to those of their fathers, as workers 
with their hands, was an object hardly considered prior to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. But the object of enabling 
poor children of “ pregnant wit” to overcome any obstacle placed 
by poverty in the way of their becoming scholars, dates from the 
days when the medieval church trained from the children of the 
humblest classes some of its eminent rulers and theologians. In 
later days, in the same manner, these foundations enabled the 
children of poor parents to develop their abilities so as best, accord- 
ing to the well-known phrase, to do service to God in Church and 
State. The schools, by means of what was the usual liberal educa- 
tion of their day, enabled picked boys to rise above their former 
condition by their talents. If the founders’ intentions would be 
defeated by excluding the poor, they would be equally so by allow- 
ing the education given to be elementary rather than liberal ; 
where it had come to be so it was simply per abusum. And the 
case is strengthened by the existence of the present Elementary 
Education Acts, which require every district to provide elementary 
schools in one form or other. To apply these endowments to 
elementary education is simply to relieve those who would other- 
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wise pay subscriptions or rates from an obligation. To apply 
them as the Commissioners have done is often to open to the ablest 
pupils of elementary schools prospects analogous to those contem- 
plated by the founders. 

The only question is as to some of the foundations since 1700. 
Of these it is not always true that liberal education was their- 
object. They were sometimes designed to teach reading and 
writing to a limited or unlimited number of poor children. Often, 
especially in the former case, the endowment yields a surplus, and. 
under the terms of the Act the Commissioners have generally 
thought it right to claim for higher education a part, at least, of 
their funds. But in any revision of the Act it might be desirable 
to except these schools, which were never grammar schools, from 
its jurisdiction, as those under a certain amount were already 
exempted by the Act of 1873. Some opposition has often arisen 
to the reconstitution of the governing bodies of endowments under - 
the Act. Following the outlines suggested by the Inquiry Com- 
mission, they have been usually made mixed bodies, in part re- 
presentative, in part co-optative, in part either ex-officio or- 
nominated by some external body. The representatives are usually 
elected by a Town Council or School Board, or both, or by some 
local body representing the inhabitants. The Co-optatives, who, 
after the first, are elected by the whole body, are, in the first 
instance, nominated by the Commission, usually from the existing 
Trustees. A Mayor or Chairman of a School Board are frequently 
ex-officio governors, while the same position is often assigned to a 
lord of a manor, or proprietor of a particular estate, who had pre- 
viously enjoyed rights of patronage. In the case of large first- 
grade schools the Universities, in some Church schools the 
Bishop of the Diocese, are given the appointment of one or more 
governors. The object is that the feelings of the inhabitants who. 
may be expected to make use of the schools should be largely 
represented, but that the interests of education, and the past 
traditions of the school should also have their weight. 

On one side objections are taken to any interference with the 
governing bodies appointed by founders. These were sometimes 
persons appointed by name, filling up vacancies by co-optation. 
Renewed six or seven times in the course of the generations which 
have since passed, they can hardly be said still to retain any 
strong impress of the founder’s spirit. Sometimes they were the 
corporations of municipal towns, corporations which, in their then 
shape, no longer exist, and whose functions with regard to charities 
were generally transferred, by the Act of 1835, to bodies of 
Municipal Trustees. In other cases they were a Vicar and Church- 
wardens, a body inconveniently small even when a school is. 
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recognized as a Church of England School, in which case they are 
retained as a nucleus of a larger body of governors. 

The other objections come from an opposite quarter, that of 
those who would wish to make popular election the only basis of 
these bodies. In the case of schools’of the highest grade, this 
would tend to place higher education under the control of those 
whose interest in, and sympathy with it, is less than might be 
desired. In the case of schools recognized as denominational, it 
would very possibly put them under the control of those who were 
hostile to their denominational character. In all cases it would 
make them hopelessly the prey of local faction, political or other- 
wise. The governing body would reflect the dominant party in a 
town, and make appointments and administer in its interest. By 
the course usually adopted the popular element in these bodies is 
strong, but not all-powerful, and this middle course promises best 
for education. 

It is not impossible that lesser changes may, with advan- 
tage, be made in the Act on its renewal. The one suggested 
above, with regard to elementary schools founded as such, is 
the only one with regard to that branch of the subject which 
could be safely introduced. It would be a difficult and delicate 
matter at this stage to re-open the denominational question as 
settled by the 17th and 19th sections. In the Scotch Act and 
the Bills proposed for Ireland, no such clauses exist, the matter 
being left to the discretion of the Commissioners. But the general 
principle involved in the 17th, or anti-restriction clause, has now 
become so distinctly established as the rule, that the omission of 
the two clauses would appear as an abrogation of the exceptions 
contained in the latter one, not as adirection to treat each case 
on its individual merits. There are provisions as to endowments 
partly educational and partly otherwise, and as to the consents 
required for the conversion of non-educational endowments of 
doubtful utility to educational purposes, which might be recon- 
sidered, though it is not clear that any change is called for. It is 
to be hoped that the result of the inquiry will, however, have con- 
vinced the Committee that the general charge of ‘‘ robbery of the 
poor” has been unjustly brought against the administration of 
the Act. To revive indiscriminate free education, to restore to 
elementary education endowments never rightfully applied to it, 
and brought back recently to their proper purpose, would be alike 
to contradict the real intentions of founders, and to inflict injury 
on the cause of education in England. 


CoLCHESTER. 


PERSONIFICATION OF THE MYSTERIOUS 
AMONGST THE MODERN GREEKS. 


Durinc many visits to the Greek islands, and constant intercourse 
with the inhabitants, I have often been struck with a trait in 
their character which they have inherited, with slight modifi- 
cations, from their ancestors. This is the personification of 
mysteries which they do not understand, atmospheric phenomena, 
curious shaped rocks, mysterious diseases, and death; and in 
their personification they have followed much the same line that 
characterized the myths of the ancient Hellas. 

Hurricanes which constantly visit the coasts, they maintain, 
are caused by demons rushing from place to place (dvenoorpdéBorox) ; 
and so associated in these islands are all horrors with the winds 
that blow, that the devil is not unfrequently called 6 dveuos, and 
old women mutter “honey and milk” to exorcise these demons 
of the air, as in ancient times they offered honey and milk to 
the nymphs who were supposed to raise these storms. In many 
places they attribute a storm to a marriage amongst those un- 
canny air demons the Nereids, and the attendant festivities, and 
they call it oyun trav Nepaiiov. Thunder is supposed to be 
caused by the Prophet Elias driving in his chariot in pursuit 
of demons ; and when a tree is struck, they imagine that the 
prophet has caught the object of his pursuit. Again, I have 
heard them say when it thunders, “‘God is marrying His son.” 
When a marriage takes place in these islands they always let 
off guns, consequently they imagine that the sound of thunder 
comes from the same cause in heaven. In Naxos, up in the 
mountains, one stormy day, we passed a spot which is called the 
“‘dancing-place of the winds”; and our muleteer, a wild moun- 
tain peasant, illustrated for us the manner in which he supposed 
the winds would dance, by going through some of the wild 
evolutions of the systos, their national dance. Mr. Northwind 
(Kip Bopéas) as they call him, is always a dreaded visitor. He 
lives, they say, ‘‘somewhere up there,” pointing vaguely towards 
Thrace,* ‘“‘in a palace of ice and snow”; but Mr. Southwind 
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‘chose to blow one day, and melted it all away, so that nothing 
was left save the tears which flowed riverwards. When strong 
north winds are blowing, the sea is often lashed into spiral 
wreaths of spray, which the sailors lock upon with great terror 
and say, ‘‘ the Lamia of the Sea is travelling.” They are pretty 
to look upon from the land, and resemble wreaths of smoke 
issuing from a chimney. 

The lively imagination of the islanders has, of course, invented 
many theories for rain; some say that the vault of heaven is 
full of holes like a sieve, on to which God pours water out of 
His skins, and sometimes He squeezes hard, and sometimes softly, 
according as it pours or drizzles. Others say, when it rains, 
“God is emptying His bowl”; the idea being that God, like Zeus 
of antiquity, has a bowl or receptacle full of water, which He 
shakes, and then clouds come out and fall to the earth as rain 
or snow. 

“The rainbow in the morning denotes luck, in the evening 
woe,” they say; and the rainbow is now called the “ nun’s 
girdle’ in remote places, which idea strangely reminds one of 
the myth of the virgin goddess Iris; furthermore, just as Iris 
was Jove’s messenger from heaven to earth, so now the ‘ nun’s 
girdle” is used by God as a messenger to point out where 
hidden treasure is buried. 

The mystery of the great light-giving sun is treated of to-day 
much in the same fashion as it was in antiquity. The sun is 
still to them a giant, like Hyperion, bloodthirsty when tinged 
with gold. When the sun “seeks his kingdom in flames of 
gold,” as they poetically express it, he expects to find forty 
loaves prepared for him by his mother, to appease his hunger 
after his long day’s journey. Woe to her if these loaves are not 
ready! the son will eat his brothers, sisters, father and mother 
in his wrath. ‘‘ He has been eating his mamma” is said when 
he rises red in the morning. The Prophet Elias is now the 
Pheebus Apollo, “HAws of antiquity, one of those easy transpositions 
of names which young Christendom invented to suit the popular 
belief. All the highest peaks in each island are dedicated to 
the prophet and his church is built thereon, whither in times of 
‘drought crowds assemble to pray. for rain. 

The Virgin it is who has supplied the place of Eos; she is the 
mother of the sun; she opens the gates of the east through which 
her son can pass; and about the all-glorious life-giving sun, a 
Greek peasant can never say enough. He is the pattern of 
perfect beauty; ‘‘ beautiful as the sun,” is a constant phrase used 
to express the loveliness of a girl. I have heard an island mother 
say almost the very words that Sophocles puts into the mouth of 
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the dying Ajax when he appealed to the heavenly body to tell his. 
fate to his old father and sorrowing spouse ; her daughter was in 
service somewhere on the mainland, and she said: “‘ Perhaps the 
sun will carry a message for me to my child.” 

The belief that their dear sun is in danger when obscured by an 
eclipse is still in vogue in remote districts, where people will come 
out with brass kettles to drive away the evil demons which are 
threatening the existence of their God. Thus through long ages 
has survived traces of the oneness of sun-worship before the at- 
tributes of the great Eastern God were divided amidst Zeus Apollo. 
and a host of minor satellites. 

The month of March, the fickle swain, who dwells with a lovely 
but cross-grained mistress, and is delighted at her beauty, but 
grieves at her anger, is another very apt illustration of the vivid 
imagination of a Greek. March, they say, deceived his eleven 
brothers with whom he lives, and got a beating for so doing. 
March, too, was so angry with an old woman for thinking he was 
a summer mouth that he borrowed a day from his brother Feb- 
ruary, and froze her and her flocks to death; and this is why 
February has never more than twenty-nine days. Such allegories 
as these, and more besides, Greek sailors tell you if you wish to 
embark on a voyage in March amongst their treacherous seas. 

There is a curious fable still told on the island of Melos, which 
illustrates better than anything the love of the Greek for personi-. 
fication, and his powers of doing so. There are numbers of these 
fables told by old women in the island which remind one of Aisop’s 
fables. This one bears on the subject of March, and his brother 
months, so I will relate it as it was told to me:— 

“Once upon a time an old woman went to gather sticks, that 
she might light a fire to warm herself; and to find the sticks she 
went to a waste bit of land, and at the end of this waste she saw 
a house; and as she was getting sticks it came on to rain, and for 
fear of getting wet the silly old woman went to the house; and 
on entering, twelve handsome young Pallicars met her. ‘ Good 
hour to you, my Pallicars,’ says she. ‘Same to you, old woman,’ 
they replied; ‘why do you come here in such bad weather?’ 
‘Ah, my children! I am a poor old thing, and I came to gather a 
few sticks to keep out the cold; for my house is but a ruin—the 
roof is coming in, and the rain and the cold.’ 

“Then one of the young men said to her: ‘ Tell us now, widow, 
which of the months is the worst?’ ‘Ah, my child!’ answered 
the shrewd old woman ; ‘all the months are alike: none of them 
are bad—all of them have their good points, and their bad.’ ‘ But, 
my good widow,’ continued he, ‘how can January resemble May ?’ 
‘ My child,’ replied she, ‘if it did not rain in January, and there 
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was no bad weather, then May would not have his flowers.” 
‘Have you got a sack with you ?’ they inquired; and the old 
woman gave them one she had with her for gathering grass for the 
cattle, and they filled it with florins, and she went home to her 
village. 

“When her sister saw her, she said: ‘ Good gracious, sister ! 
where did you get these florins from?’ And the old woman sat 
down and told her story ; whereupon the sister, on the next day, 
took the biggest sack she could find, and made as if she would go. 
to gather grass, and found the same house and the twelve Pallicars 
therein. She entered and greeted them, and sat down. ‘ How is 
it you are here, widow?’ ‘To gather sticks,’ she replied, ‘ for 
now the wretched cold month of January is come, and I cannot 
keep my cottage warm.’ ‘Tell us, now, which of the months you 
like best?’ they said. ‘I like none of them!’ was her reply, ‘ for 
some are so cold and bad. I do not know which is the best—per- 
haps February, for he has only twenty-eight or twenty-nine days, 
or March, with the five winds—March the pole-burner ;* all the 
others are fire and heat!’ Then they said: ‘You have a sack, 
widow ?’ which she joyfully gave to them; and they filled it full of 
snakes, vipers, scorpions, and all the evils of the black earth, and 
they gave it to her, saying: ‘When you get home, shut your 
doors and windows, and open the sack carefully, for there is great 
treasure therein.’ So the old woman did so, and opened the sack 
as she had been told, when lo! out came the scorpions and de- 
voured the old woman, because she had no control over her 
tongue. Be guided by me, and never trust to your own powers of 
speech.” 

The stalactites which adorn the caves and grottoes of their 
islands, they tell you, are Nereids. Each figure has some quaint 
name and attribute, and no one dares to enter their caves except 
for forty days after Easter, when the Nereids’ power is supposed 
to be dormant. A rocking-stone on Tenos has the counterpart of the 
legend of Hercules and the two north winds he slew attached to 
it. They say St. Michael slew two refractory north winds one day, 
and the tombstone over them rocks whenever the north wind. 
blows. Cyclopian walls are accounted for by saying that dragons. 
built them, and each remnant of ancient Greek fortification has a 
story attached to it about the terrible dragon who lives there and 
the ravages it causes in the neighbourhood. As is natural, most 
of the neighbouring islands believe that the volcanic crater of 
Santorin is the entrance to Hades, ‘‘ whither,” say the Naxiotes,. 
** our good bishop has driven all the vampires and ghosts, so that 


* March is so called, because a peasant, not having laid in enough wood, thinking 
March would be warm, had to burn the poles to which his young trees were bound. 
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they are very numerous there, and roll stones down the cliffs at 
travellers.” 

Diseases of all kinds, more especially sudden ones, are personified 
by the modern Greeks, and have each their separate story attached. 
In Andros consumption is said to be an Erinys, and in the last 
hours of this complaint they imagine that four Erinyes sit at the 
four corners of the room ready to pounce upon the survivors ; they 
are especially fond of children, they say, consequently infants are 
never allowed to come near a consumptive patient when in ex- 
tremis ; furthermore, they think it necessary to open a hole in the 
mud roof, just over the sick man’s head, that when his spirit leaves 
them it may go through, and take the Erinys with it. Myste- 
rious wasting in children is set down to the blight cast upon them 
by the Nereids, those uncanny fairies which inhabit the cliffs and 
trees of modern Greece as they did of yore. A sprain is said to be 
caused by the laugh of a Nereid, and, to protect themselves from 
these unpleasant visitors, every householder, on Palm Sunday, 
provides himself with a branch of olive, which is blessed in church, 
and afterwards hung up before the sacred pictures in the house ; a 
dried leaf of this, tied in a little bag round their children’s necks, 
is a sure protection from the Nereid’s glance. 

Epilepsy, the sacred disease of antiquity, is supposed to be a 
visit from the devil himself; nothing can cure it save the exorcism 
of the priest, who reads in church the prayers of the Holy Basil 
before the sufferer; and nightmare, too, is a visitation from a 
species of devil called 6 Bpaxvas, who comes down the chimney at 
midnight ; he leaps on the sufferer, and tries to choke him, they 
say, but he has generally a hat on, and if the afflicted man can 
knock Brachnas’ hat off he will grow rich; if you have eaten a 
heavy supper, and are afraid of a visit from this unpleasant per- 
sonage, there is no better preventative than to sleep with a black- 
handled knife under your pillow, and to say, before getting into 
bed, ‘‘ Brachnas, go the road thou camest, count the stars of 
heaven, the sand of the sea, the hairs of my coat, and the holes of 
the road.” By the time that Brachnas has finished these labours 
they fancy that the cock will have crowed, after which event he 
has no more power. 

The seat of the spirit and the centre of life, they tell you, is the 
stomach ; consequently, when a man dies his spirit is supposed to 
come out of his mouth ; in some parts they even say ‘“ my spirit 
aches” when they have a pain in the stomach. Hence, a pain in 
that region of the body is looked upon as the direct punishment 
for some sin committed, whereat the spirit grieves and aches ac- 
cordingly. As a cure for stomach-aches a direct appeal to Christ 
is supposed to be most efficacious ; consequently, the old women in 
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their charms direct a mystic prayer to Him. Many believe that 
all maladies which attack the human frame are worms created by 
the wrath of God, a truly unscientific way of arriving at the same 
conclusion as science. Amongst the peasants of the Greek islands 
the bacilli theory has been known, doubtless, for many centuries. 

The mystery of death and a future existence, perhaps, offers us 
the most perfect parallel between ancient and modern beliefs. The 
personage called Charon, who ferried the souls across to Hades, is 
altered in very few respects to-day. Death, to the mind of a 
modern Greek, is distinctly pagan; it is the deprivation of the 
good things of life, and to their minds death is never anything 
but the “dark grave,” and a home in the “‘ black earth.” Hades. 
is still the destination of the dead; Charon is their ever-watchful 
guardian ; punishments for sin are carried on in Tartarus, in the 
fiery river (7vpwés rorapos) the Phlegethon of antiquity. Christian 
teaching has adapted to itself rather than obliterated ancient 
myths. 

The great authority for the horrid frescoes which personify 
eternal punishment, and which are represented on the walls of 
Greek Churches, is derived from that wonderful document entitled 
the “‘ Apocalypse of the Virgin,” in which it is related how the 
mother of Christ was one day engaged in prayer on the Mount of 
Olives, and conceived a desire to see the chastened in hell. She 
asked St. Michael to take her, and, as he conducted her, he ex- 
plained the punishments and crimes of each person they there 
met. Consequently, in churches dedicated to St. Michael, you 
always see pictures of a most realistic nature. There is the fiery 
river with its inscription on a scroll; kings, bishops, &c., are 
engulfed in a dragon’s mouth ; the proud man, labelled 6 zepidavos, 
is hung by his feet from a tree; the evil speaker, 6 xaradaAyrys, is 
dragged by his feet from a tree, whilst a demon follows him shov- 
ing a spear down his throat ; the glutton is being slapped by two 
demons, at the same time, on the stomach and on the mouth; the 
drunkard is head downwards to let the wine run out; those who 
cannot get up for early mass on Sundays are lying in bed like 
dead men, with elegant coverlets over them; and the tortures of 
the woman who has nourished a foreigner are horrible to behold. 
St. Michael is the modern Hermes, the angel of death, and in the 
representations of him, usually to be seen over the door entering 
into the part of the church consecrated to the sacred mysteries, 
he is depicted as a warrior, having in his right hand a naked 
sword, balances in his left, and trampling a sinner under his feet. 
The idea is prevalent that at a man’s birth the Fates fix the day 
of his death; so the pious imagine St. Michael on the 8th of 
November, his own especial day, looking through the list the Fates 
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have written, and writing down on his tablet the names of those 
who, during the ensuing year, must fall victims to his two-edged 
sword. 

From the lamentations (soupodAdya:) which are sung at every 
Greek funeral in the islands to-day, by hired women that forcibly 
remind us of the Carian women of antiquity who were hired for 
the same purpose, we learn much of the popular idea of death 
and the mysteries beyond the grave, and in listening to them 
one’s mind wanders back to an ancient Greek chorus, that of 
AXschylus more especially, where the virgins at the gate of Aga- 
memnon indulge in all the most poignant manifestations of grief, 
beating their breasts, lacerating their cheeks, and rending their 
garments; and in hearing those of to-day, we could not but 
admire the prudence of Solon, who forbade the excessive lamenta- 
tions of such women. 

Charon, or Charos as he is now popularly called, is a synonym 
for death. ‘‘Charos seized him,” is a common expression, and a 
clever popular enigma likens the world to a reservoir full of water, 
at which Charon, as a wild beast, drinks; but the beast is never 
satisfied, and the reservoir never exhausted. 

Imagination is the soul of these modern Greek death-ballads, 
and in them many beautiful ideas are expounded. They harrow 
the feelings of the survivors, by alluding to the loneliness of the 
living, and of the horrors of the cold dark grave; and in that 
strange language of hyperbole which characterized the chorus of 
an old Greek play, a modern wailer will wonder how the sun 
could venture to shine on so lamentable a scene as the present. _ 

They sing to you of feasts and banquets in Hades, where Charon 
and his ghostly satellites eat the dead for food; they tell you of 
the gardens of Hades, where the souls of the departed are planted 
and come up as weird plants. 

At Naxos I heard this idea :— 

Who hath seen the dead returning, 
Be he king or warrior brave ? 


They are planted in Charon’s vineyard, 
There is no return from the grave. 


The same idea is conveyed in a still more poetical manner in a 
popular death-wail in Karpathos, which runs as follows: “ Charos 
wished to plant a garden ; the old men he planted, and they came 
up as lemon-trees, with tortuous stems; the young came up as 
tall, erect cypress-trees ; but the little children he placed as flowers 
in his vases.” 

King Charos is not the Death of Western Christendom, the 
skeleton with the scythe in his hand; he is the Homeric ferry- 
man, who rows souls across to Hades in his caique, and he is a 
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hero of huge stature, and flaming eyes of colour like fire, ropdipeos 
of the Iliad. He goes to collect the dead on horseback; so in 
olden days a horse was the symbol of death, as we see on so many 
tombstones. Charon, too, can lurk in ambush to surprise his vic- 
tims, and can change himself into a swallow, like Athene, who 
perched on Ulysses’ house on the day of the murder of Penelope’s 
suitors. 

Charon’s palace in Hades is decorated with the dead, and the 
bones of the departed are used for every purpose of domestic use. 
The dead who haunt it are for ever planning to return to the upper 
air, and form schemes for so doing, which Charon always dis- 
covers; sometimes they eve# manage to steal his keys, but in 
vain. 

There are traces of Lethe, too, in the lamentations of to-day—a 
river of which the dead drink and forget their homes and their 
orphan children. There is found, too, a parallel case in animal 
life ; a shepherd will tell you that there grows on the mountains a 
herb called ‘‘ the grass of denial,” and when the flocks have eaten 
thereof they forget their young. 

Relatives, at a death-wailing, send messages of love and remem- 
brances to friends who have gone before to the shades of Hades, 
and in most houses where there is a death it is considered wrong 
to cook or perform household duties until some days have elapsed ; 
consequently friends and relatives come laden with food, and lay 
the “‘ bitter table,” as they call it (just like the vexpéSemva of ancient 
days) ; and for three nights after a death, on the pillow which the 
departed used, they burn a dim lamp, because it is thought that 
for three days after burial the soul loves to revisit those in his old 
home, and busies himself with his usual avocations. 

At a child's funeral I witnessed in a mountain village of Naxos 
I heard a very beautiful lament sung by a common ignorant 
woman, whose daily avocation was that of washing. Uncultured 
imagination alone, when busy at the brook cleansing dirty linen, 
has provided her with ideas like these :— 

‘To-day the heavens are darkened, the sun is obscured ; to-day 
the child is cut off from his parents. It was not a tree, that you 
could fell it; it was not a flower, that it should fall; but it was a 
weak young tendril, which twined itself around their hearts. 
Would that I could descend to Hades, and gnash my teeth, for lo! 
the worms of the earth to-day have joy. Whenever I think of 
thee, my darling, whenever my mind ponders on this grief, as the 
sea I am disturbed, as a wave my mind is troubled ! ” 

In this same village we found a Christianized form of the old 
classical ‘‘ obolos for Charon.” Here the freight-money is still 
maintained and duly paid, and it still bears the ancient name of 
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vatdov, It isnot, however, a coin, as in olden days, but a little 
wax cross with the initial letters I. X. N. (Ijoots Xpwrds “Jesus 
Christ conquers”) engraved thereon, and this they put on the 
closed lips of the deceased before the body is consigned to the 
tomb. 

It is in this manner that Christianity has adopted pagan ideas 
and superstitions as its own. We went into several cottages in 
this Naxiote village, and questioned the people closely about their 
ideas on the subject of Charon and Hades; and they told us with 
implicit faith, nothing hesitating, that Charon lived in Hades, a 
frozen spot (aywpévo pépos), where he hunts and chases his victims 
on a spectre horse to prevent their escape. 

Christianity has further copied mythology by introducing on the 
scenes a personage called Charon’s mother ; doubtless Persephone 
has been changed to the Virgin, the mother of Christ, who is sup- 
posed to intercede for sinners; Charon’s mother is personified 
as a sweet, tender woman, who intercedes with her bloodthirsty 
son, and checks his murderous hand, saying : 

“Take not the baby from its mother, take not the newly-mar- 
ried bride, who wears her wedding garland.” 

Some of the prayers to this mother of Charon are very touch- 
ing and pathetic in their expression. 

Many quaint superstitions are still in practice in connection 
with death: a goats-hair coverlet, for example, must not be put 
on the bed of a dying man, or it will impede the departure of 
his spirit; and it is looked upon as a proof that life has been 
bad, and punishment is in store for the individual who struggles 
hard with death. A child should not sneeze whilst a lamentation 
is being sung, for it is considered as a portent of its approaching 
death; the sneezing is caused, they say, by the entrance of an 
evil-minded Nereid into the child by way of the nostril, which 
will inevitably result in premature wasting and death. 

After death the spirits of wicked men rest not in peace, 
they become vampires (Bpovxddaxes), more especially if, at the 
time of death, they have not made peace with all their enemies; 
for this reason, dying people often ask for a glass of water in 
which to melt a pinch of salt for each enemy that they can 
remember, saying, as they put it into the water, ‘‘As the salt 
has melted, so may my curses melt.” They only leave bodies 
in the earth for a year in many islands, and when they exhume 
them, and the flesh is not decayed off the bones, they imagine 
that the deceased is still wandering in ghostly form, eager to 
suck the blood of man or beast. There is no peace for him in 
Hades, no peace for his relatives, for he returns to his home, 
and “feeds on his own,” as the expression goes ; he brings with 
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him plagues, typhus, cholera, &c. The grass dies near his grave, 
the flowers wither and are eaten by worms, ruin comes on the 
herds, and dogs wander ominously about the streets howling at 
night. This idea of vampires is an ancient one. Homer tells 
us how the shades in Hades had an idea that by filling themselves 
with blood they could return to life, and, consequently, eagerly 
supped up the blood of slaughtered sheep. So nowa poor ghost 
is supposed to suck the blood of his relatives, that he may gain 
strength for his nocturnal wanderings. 

Some terrible scenes are witnessed on these occasions, at which 
the priests secretly connive: the bones are burnt, and the ashes 
are scattered to the winds ; or else they are packed in a bag and 
carried to some island rock, the idea being that ghosts cannot cross 
water. Sometimes, however, they are satisfied that the spirit is 
put to rest by the priest who reads a prayer over the grave, and 
sprinkles it with sacred oil. 

In Karpathos they call these beings “Cains,” affirming that 
Cain, who slaughtered Abel on his death, became the first wander- 
ing vampire. They here mix them up with another species of 
hobgoblin, evil spirits formed like men, with asses’ or goats’ feet, 
which appear on the earth for ten days only, from Christmas to 
Epiphany, during which time they subsist, like the Amazons of 
old, on snakes and lizards. They come down the chimney at night ; 
so a careful housewife is bound, during this time, to keep embers 
smouldering on the hearth. When crickets come to a house, they 
say that it is a sure sign that ‘‘ Cains” will come and play all 
sorts of horrible antics with the food and household utensils. 
Cain was a huge man, they told me, taller than the tallest chimney, 
with the feet of goats, and wooden shoes; in short, the satyr of 
ancient days. In like manner they imagine Lazarus to have risen 
from the grave an abnormally tall, thin man, with a round, flat 
head ; for this reason they call the pole with an oval board at the 
end of it, which they use for putting their bread into the ovens, a 
Lazarus. 
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Some are scared, who mark, 
Or wisely or unwisely, signs of storm, 
Waverings of every vane with every wind, 
And wordy trucklings of the transient hour. 
Lorp Tennyson: To the Queen. 


In his eagerness to impress our minds with an idea that has 
just dawned within his own, the student of contemporary affairs 
has a habit of exaggerating the fact he wishes to proclaim. Thus, 
it is hardly possible to take up a newspaper without finding some 
statement such as that “‘ not within living memory” had there 
been a thunderstorm so terrific as the one of the day before, while 
the probability is that the clouds were in quite as great commotion 
at the same season of the previous year; and every three months 
or so we are likely to find some magazine essayist solemnly an- 
nouncing that unbelief was never so prevalent as at the time of his 
writing, which was precisely the peculiarity postulated of their 
own periods by the thinkers of all ages whose minds were subject 
to the ebb and the flow of faith. 

The common-place presumption that politics were never in such 
a chaotic state as they are now is probably due less to a well- 
proportioned vision of the past than to an excessive sensitive- 
ness of the present; but there is reason to regard it as not on 
that account a vain delusion. The critic who instinctively depicts 
things as in extremity of some kind may not be able to justify 
his superlatives by citations from comparative history; but that 
does not necessarily upset his proposition. Although he is not 
able to produce it, there might be justification of that kind; and, 
even although there were not, the really important consideration, 
the fact of something serious about our own times, would not be 
affected. Besides, while there is a tendency to magnify the 
present at the expense of the past, there is also a tendency to 
ignore the lesson of the past with reference to the present. Thus, 
for example, it may be that the Liberty and Property Defence 
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League is out of its reckoning a little because of undue alarm at 
the new methods of legislation applied to the new conditions of 
‘society; but there is counterpoising error in the optimistic in- 
difference to the perils of experiment in law-making, which is based, 
a8 with certain Whigs, in fatalism, or, as with ardent Democrats 
of all kinds, in an unwarranted assumption that the new con- 
ditions are of necessity outside the reach of the old methods. 
Therefore, if someone were to say that at present the State is 
. among the breakers of unprecedented political confusion, weighty 
reasons would impel the calm observer to heed the sweeping 
-assertion. Such an observer, probably, would not trouble himself 
. as to the assertion’s implication about the past: his real concern 
‘would be with the facts of the present, and he would mentally re- 
: adjust the proposition to fit into that calculable limit. Politics, 
he would say, are in perilous disorder: let us see whether anything 
can be done to correct them. That would be a reasonable task. 
Dealing only with affairs it is really needful to attend to, it would 
be a task that a practical statesman or a serious thinker would 
. set himself. 

A note of the truisms implied in the proposition that politics 
- are in perilous disorder, and in the task to set them right, will 
make it clear that in unhesitatingly tabling the one, and in mo- 
- destly undertaking the other, I am engaged in an effort that is at 
least potentially beneficial. The first truism is that politics are a 
permanent factor in human affairs. The second, which is to some 
extent a specialisation of the first, is that politics are a function 
-of the national being. The assumptions are so self-evidently well- 
founded that we need not here pause to expound them. Nobody 
will deny that ‘“‘ politics are too much with us late and soon” ; 
nor, after a little reflection, can anybody avoid the conclusion 
that, mysteriously, perhaps, but undeniably, they are with us, in 
our corporate capacity, just as the function of science, or that of 
art, is with us individually. The consideration of importance 
here is that politics are a function-of-the-nation in disorder ; and 
that, just as a disordered function of the individual is the cause 
of illness serious more or less, the condition of politics at present 
- cannot be otherwise than fraught with national perils of gravity. 
Stated in that way, my proposition, I think, must be found worth 
listening to; for when we realise that our national ills spring 
from a function gone wrong, and can diagnose the disease, we are 
in a position to hope that it is possible to find a cure. 

In order that we may trace the trouble to its source, it is neces- 
sary to be clear about the symptoms. We cannot look far with- 
- out finding them in abundance: we cannot contemplate them long 
without noticing that they have all a certain suggestive similarity 
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of character. The empire, somehow, is paralysed; the social body 
is congested and ill at ease. The casual talk of the club-room 
and of the street, every political gathering we attend, every news-. 
paper we read, every magazine that comes into our hands; one 
and all bear witness to the disorder, and one and all do something 
to indicate its character. ‘‘ What is a Whig?” Earl Percy asks,* 
just as if a Whig were as puzzling a creature as a protozoan; 
‘* What is Liberalism ?”’ the Rev. George Brooks enquires, and Lord 
Sherbrooke answerst that no man can tell for certain; ‘“ What is 
a Moderate Liberal to do?” Lord Cowper wonders,t and he can 
lay his mind at rest only by turning his back upon the plain Whig 
principles that comforted him in other days$; “Why am I a 
Conservative?” the Tory working-man ruminates, and a glib bar- 
rister is brought from the city to supply reasons for the faith that 
is unaccountably in him. Such questions as those, continually 
exercising society, indicate universal ignorance, hesitation, doubt, 
about the complex matters on which the masses are called upon 
to give, and do give, unhesitating and decisive answers. As the 
premisses are chaotic, it must be that the solutions are lucky 
accidents in so far as they are sound, and national misfortunes in 
so far as they are not. 

Each general election settles certain questions by the accepted 
answers to which the fate of the nation is to some extent deter-- 
mined; yet the masses as a body have no notion as to the sphere. 
of knowledge, or of feeling, to which the problem of politics be- 
longs. According to the understanding of the ordinarily intel-. 
ligent man, politics are a science; according to others, who have 
the creditable sanction of the St. James’s Gazette,|| politics are an 
art; according to such thinkers as Mr. W. H. Mallock and Dr.. 
Robert Wallace, politics are a philosophy, or the product of two 
philosophies.§ Of course, those contradictions are not so flagrant 
as they seem at first sight; for science, art, philosophy, are merely 
accurate perception and generalising thought, esthetic action and 
idealising contemplation, historical knowledge and spiritual tran-. 


* The National Review, vol. i. pp. 540 et seq. 

+ Newspapers of the second week of August 1885. 

¢t The Nineteenth Century for September 1885. 

§ Ibid., p. 354:—“In a former article in this Review I let drop an expression to the- 
effect that the Whig Party must under some form or other always continue to exist. 
I now see that from the nature of things it came to an end with its great antagonist. 
It is not the Whig Party, but the spirit that animated it, which is immortal.’ 

|| “Politics is an art, not a science.”—The St. James’s Gazette for August 1, 1885; 
leading article on “ Socialistic Tendencies.” 

{ “The Philosophy of Conservatism,” by Mr. Mallock, in the Nineteenth Century for 
November 1880; ‘* The Philosophy of Liberalism,” by Dr. Wallace, in the Nineteenth. 
Century for February 1881. 
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-quillity, applying themselves to some subject of human concern ; 
and each of them may with equal right claim politics as 
material on which to exercise itself. At the same time, the con- 
tradictions cannot be minimised to insignificance. That will be 
obvious when we look at them in detail; for in politics the leading 
men of science and of art and of philosophy have each of them 
followers ranged into sub-classes the contradictions in whose 
thoughts and purposes are absolutely irreconcilable. Thus, in the 
first place, those whose thoughts and actions are founded on the 
estimate that politics are a science are divided into two schools each 
main principle of which is fundamentally the repudiation of the 
‘other: one set of them, best represented by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and Lord Bramwell, are convinced that the doctrine ‘‘ Laissez 
_faire” is for all time the great truth in domestic economy ; while 
the other, with able advocates in such men as M. Emile de Laveleye 
and Mr. William Morris, are passionately determined that the 
State must be in loco parentis of a people that, permanently in 
minority, can never efficiently take care of themselves. Besides 
those two great schools, there are others, whose principles have no 
conscious dependence either upon the doctrine of the Economists 
-or upon that of the Socialists. For example, there are those who 
think, with Mr. J. Anthony Froude and Mr. Alfred Austin, that, 
on the principle ‘‘ Noblesse oblige,” philanthropy ought to be a civil 
-duty* ; there are those who think, with Mr. Mallock, that Con- 
servatism, which he takes to be politics systematised, is “the 
science of common-senset ; and there are those, making the matter 
a means to their own gain, with whom, as Dr. Johnson noted, 
politics are the last refuge of the scoundrel. In the second place, 
there are several schools of art in politics. For example, there is 
Mr. Arthur Balfour’s, the pupils in which, regarding life itself as 
an art, have a tranquil Stoic vision in which man is ‘‘a creature 
of infinite variety living in a most complicated world”; a school, 
although the pupils do not actually say so, whose habit of mind is 
Nirvanic contemplation of man’s irrepressible aspirations struggling 
with his blundering methods to fulfil them. Then, there are the 
Impressionists : the men who, inspired by a passionate sympathy 
with suffering sudddenly discovered, instinctively, in order to 


* In the History of England Mr. Froude speaks of property as “a revenue to be 
administered in trust rather than a fortune to be expended in self-indulgence”; and 
nearly all Mr. Austin’s social teaching in the National Review is founded on the same 
idea. 

+ Address to Aberdeen University Conservative Association, reported inthe journals 
of January 29, 1885. 
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secure consideration, suffuse the political subject in the glow of an» 
artistic diction that, storming their fellows’ hearts by moving con-. 
trasts of human misery with ideals of impossible perfection, causes - 
their heads to forget that man’s lot is one mainly of necessary in- - 
adequacies: I allude to the Socialists, whose chief implement, 

wielded by such deft hands as those of Mr. Ruskin, M. Elisée - 
Reclus, Mr. Morris, Mr. Hyndman, and Mr. George, is a subtle 

literary art without which they would be no power in the land at 

all. In their case, 

With curious art, the brain, too finely wrought, 
Preys on herself, and is destroyed by thought.* 

Their teaching is a snare; but they are themselves deluded by 

it. Although a distinguished school, the Socialists are not a very 

numerous one. There are two schools that bulk more largely than. 
they in the eyes of the world. There are the men, analogous to- 
the attitudinisers of estheticism in decoration and to the impostors . 
in Liberal theology, who hold themselves aloof from their fellows 

in affected superiority of taste: the egotists who, like Sir George 

Campbell, become members of the Peace Society ; or who, like. 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, ostentatiously refuse all offers of a seat in 

the British Parliament, because there is no constituency ‘‘ Radical 

enough” for such earnestness as theirs; or who, like a certain 

Scottish University professor, never miss an opportunity to com-. 
plain before the world that neither of the two great parties anxious. 
for their support can understand the exalted state of an impartial 

mind dwelling in lonely perception of great truths without the ken 

of the common herd. Then, there are also the political Mr. 

Whistlers: a motley company embracing demagogues of all kinds 

from the Radicals, like Mr. Chamberlain, who excite the imagina- 

tion of the mob by pictures in which everything is out of propor- 

tion, to the Tories, like the Great Macdermot, who daub the canvas | 
with such vigorous indifference about detail that the beholder is 

constrained to rejoice in the diseovery that the subject calls for no. 
troublesome consideration of detail at all. Such are the artists 

whose doings prompted the observant Spectator to discourse, about 

the time of the first Midlothian Campaign, on the efficacy of ‘‘ the. 
Broad Brush in Politics.” Political philosophy is less easy to arrange 

in schools; for there are no tangible groups into which to range it. 

That, however, is only another way of saying that in so far as the. 
masses do regard politics philosophically there is among them no 

observable unanimity of judgment ; which, even more emphatically 

than any classifications would have done, supports the argument I 

am urging, for it indicates that the fundamental differences in our 


* Charles Churchill; Epistle to William Hogarth. 
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philosophical estimates of the great social and national problem are 
practically infinite. 

My preface, then, is established. There is no unity of premiss 
from which to solve the political problem. The masses have no 
agreement as to whether it is to science, or to art, or to philosophy, 
that the problem belongs. One party takes it for granted as be- 
longing to the first ; another treats it as a subject in the domain of 
the second ; still another, which is not yet of any coherent cha- 
racter, deals with it in the light of the third. Moreover, each of 
the first two parties is split into several cliques, and the mem- 
bers of the other have given so little account of themselves that 
each of them may be reckoned as a party by himself. 

The different attitudes, however, have a certain resemblance to. 
one another; and, amid all the confusion we are studying, that 
similarity gives us a cue to the rightful diagnosis of the disorders 
under which the nation and society are suffering. Now-a-days. 
all political parties import a falsifying force into their activities ; 
and, which complicates the matter worse and worse, almost every 
member of a party does the same thing on his own account. 
Most of us will admit that on the whole political activity has a 
large part of its motive in a desire to do good. That admission, 
however, does not put the whole circumstances of the case before 
us. A motive by itself is a complex thing: a motive in con- 
junction with another, or with several others, is a quite incalcula- 
ble quantity. Now, brief thought will lead us to the startling 
perception that in politics the desire to do good is probably the 
least influential of the motives at work. In the majority of cases, 
no doubt, it is constantly present; but it is so with a merely nega- 
tive function. So far as it acts at all, it does so to prevent wrong 
rather than to do right: it is a restraining, not an impelling, 
influence. In the majority of cases, as with the labouring masses 
generally, the politician’s main motive is love of excitement; in 
others, as with men who become journalists, it is the instinct, in 
setting about to make a livelihood, to follow ‘the line of least 
resistance”; in others, as with the ordinary demagogue, it is 
ambition. All those motives have their origin in Self. The 
masses may be patriotic; but they are politicians primarily from 
pleasure in excitement or in amusement. Journalists may be 
honest ; but they are not altruists. To some extent the demagogue 
may not be disreputable; but the occasions are indeed rare on 
which he requires to soliloquise, introspectively,— 


Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting.* 


* Shakespeare; King Henry V. 
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Therefore, howsoever widely the masses differ in their partisan 
opinions, they are all alike in having as their main motive the 
desire to gratify some instinct or some appetite of Self, apart from 
their ostensible wish to benefit the nation. 

To those in any measure familiar with moral philosophy there 
will be nothing novel in that observation. It is merely a repetition 
of the old truism that Self is at the bottom of all human endea- 
vour. Here, however, the fact is dwelt upon for a special purpose. 
The characteristic that impels men to be continually seeking the 
advancement of their own individual interests is one that in its 
own proper sphere statesmen ought not to discourage. In its 
right place that characteristic is the source of all our most 
prosperous amenities ; and the pauperism among us is mainly due 
to its decay or to its restraint. In connection with the subject 
under discussion, however, there is about the characteristic a fact 
that even the moral philosopher is apt to overlook. The instinct 
that leads us to forward ourselves individually is necessary to the 
well-being of civilisation; but its necessity lies within strictly- 
defined limits. The instinct is beneficial so long as it is exercised 
as a conscious means to the attainment of its natural end; but it 
is quite otherwise when the end in view is not the natural one, or 
when the natural one is mixed up with another. The instinct is 
the right thing in the right place when it is the governing motive 
of each man as a member of an industrial community; but it 
introduces disastrous complications when it dominates the actions 
of men as politicians. That is to say, we have two distinct beings, 
the conditions of whose welfare are related to each other as a 
positive is to a negative. As private citizens working for our own 
individual enrichment we must have liberty of judgment and of 
enterprise : as members of the State we can exercise such liberty 
only at great cost. Apart from his corporate capacity, one of the 
Oxford Eight would do nobody any harm, and might perhaps 
benefit himself by the amusement, were he to experiment in the 
dynamics of the stream; but disaster would be the certain con- 
sequence of his doing so in course of the boat-race. Thus, we see 
the bearings of the matter in miniature when we think of the 
crew as symbolic of the State. They have a certain joint purpose 
to accomplish, apart from and to the exclusion of the private pur- 
poses of the individual members; and the first necessity for the 
accomplishment of the joint purpose is that the endeavour towards 
it shall not be affected by intrusion of the others. Similarly, 
the masses as the State have a certain joint purpose, the pur- 
pose of keeping pace with other States; and it, also, can be 
accomplished only in one way. That parties and persons should as 
politicians act in obedience to such motives as those we have been 
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pointing out as dominating the men who take to politics for excite- 
ment, or from personal expediency, or from ambition, is fraught 
with the conditions of disaster precisely like unto that which 
would come upon the crew one of whose oars took to independent 
exercise for his own amusement. The matter, I think, is obvious 
enough when stated thus; but the truth I am urging could be 
still further emphasised. It might be pointed out, for example, 
that in the case of the race-crew there is peril enough in the mere 
possibility that one man in it might become eccentric ; whereas 
the danger to the State is indefinitely greater from the fact that 
the risks it runs are indefinitely more numerous and much more 
likely to be realised. It is improbable that even one of the Eight 
would separate his action from the joint effort towards the dis- 
tinctly-recognised end ; but how is it with the State? It is subject 
to the danger of all the fatal activities upon which we have been 
dwelling ; and, far from having been taught to shun the risks, its 
members are continually encouraged to play fast and loose with 
them. The masses have ranged themselves into factions whose 
prime purpose is not, which it ought to be, to secure that multitude 
of counsel in which there is wisdom, and to arrive at a national 
policy likely to be successful; parties themselves have been split 
into factions by the ambitions of rival leaders; everyone is so deep 
in the ardour of electioneering that even personal character is 
sacrificed to partisan needs, and, actually with the sanction of a 
minister of the Gospel, “ political lying” has become a recognised 
weapon in the base strivings. ‘‘The people are the State,” 
the Radical demagogue says. The maxim is literally correct; 
but it bears a characteristically misleading implication. The 
State is certainly composed of the people; but to say that each 
individual among the people has therefore a right to act as if 
he were the State is as preposterous as would be the doctrine 
that because the parts of a locomotive are essential in the 
whole each part might act anyhow it pleased and yet not upset 
the engine. 

Here I anticipate a sceptical query as to my analogy; for, 
whilst I have assumed a definitive conception of the State as being 
generally assented to, the fact is that the most uncompromising 
of all dissensions arise from conflicting notions of what are, or 
what ought to be, the functions of the State. As has been pointed 
out, the Socialists, who really in this matter are the chief force to 
-be reckoned with, maintain that the State ought to do for men 
certain things that men have not done for themselves. On the 
other hand, the orthodox Economists maintain that the State must 
-do nothing of the kind. If it be based on that fact, however, the 
sceptical query is beside the point. The question as to in what 
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measure Socialism is rightly to be introduced into legislation does. 
not here need to be entered upon ; for, although the Socialists and 
the Economists are at issue on that point, neither school objects 
to the estimate of the State from which my criticisms proceed. 
Both regard the State as an engine of government. They do not, 
it is true, agree about the amount of power that engine ought to 
have; but that dissension is apart from the matter in hand.. 
Roughly speaking, the Economists take the State’s duties to be 
the maintenance of a certain international position and the pre- 
servation of domestic law and order ; while the Socialists contend 
that, in addition to fulfilling those duties, the State ought to. 
be a vast charity organisation society. The Socialist critic will 
therefore perceive that in holding over the question at issue 
between him and the Eeonomist I am merely refraining from 
needlessly encumbering my argument; for his ideal of the State 
does not so differ from the Economist’s as to invalidate my obser- 
vations on the partisan methods of the masses. Only, as the 
Socialist’s State is still mainly ideal, we will simplify the matter 
by considering those methods in relation to the State as we have 
it now. 

Reverting to our figure of analogy, what, let us ask, would be 
said if the race-boat were boarded by the holiday-makers looking 
on, the oars seized from the trained crew, and the fate of the 
vessel left at the mercy of men bent only on the pleasure of 
excitement ? 

That is exactly what has happened with what popular orators 
appropriately style the Ship of State; but it is an occurrence of 
which, being at once the subject and the object of the incident, the 
nation has not consciously taken note. As we shall immediately 
see, that lack of perception is in itself cause of prolific con- 
fusion. 

Among serious and well-meaning men there is a common-place: 
observation that the Party System is out of date. It is not to be 
denied that there are many failures and misdeeds of government 
lending a seeming justification to that belief. Accurate note of 
the facts, however, would be followed by quite a different criticism. 
The earlier pages of this article are in themselves an indication 
of the arguments that might be founded upon the failures and the. 
misdeeds ; and those arguments might be supplemented by the 
weighty rider that to men still capable of the placid satisfaction 
of loyalty and of patriotism the narrowness and the bitterness of our 
political methods would be intolerable even if they were harmless. 
Let us be wary, however, lest we wrongly lay the blame. “As a 
man’s family go on muttering in his maturity incorrect phrases. 
derived from a just observation of his early youth, so,” Mr. 
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Bagehot has observed,* “in the full activity of an historical 
Constitution, its subjects repeat phrases true in the time of 
their fathers, but now true no longer.” The Party System many 
of us are deploring is not the Party System under which our 
nation became great. In two very important respects, those. 
systems are altogether different from each other. They differ 
diametrically in their methods of appeal to the people, and they 
differ as flatly in their purposes. Up till about the close of Lord 
Palmerston’s career each of the two political parties had definite- 
ness and cohesion. In the first place, until after that time, each 
party was measurable even as regards its size. Knowledge and 
opinion on affairs of State were practically in the hands of the 
leisured classes; and, in reality, parties were the small body of 
aristocrats divided into two by certain simple principles that 
seemed then to be immutable. Whigs and Tories opposed one. 
another because of each party’s sincere conviction that it was 
better equipped for the management of the nation’s affairs; and each 
was so proud of its principles that, working with badges and 
banners, it never missed an opportunity to keep them fresh in the 
minds of the people to whom, in the same way, both offered their 
services. Elections were conducted amid bustle and not unfrequent 
violence: the bustle and the violence were the outcome of rival 
enthusiasms of principle. Then, the elections over, the winning 
side took office peacefully, and set to work in a business-like way 
to maintain prosperity at home and a mighty influence abroad: 
the other side calmly accepted the situation, and hoped by good 
conduct on similar lines to merit an early renewal of the voters’ 
trust. Each party certainly fought valiantly for its own hand ; 
but both were for the State. That was the Party System in 
England’s brighter days. What is the Party System now? It is. 
a strikingly different thing. Neither of the two great parties has 
definitiveness and cohesion. Each of them is large and cumbrous. 
Knowledge and opinion are diffused throughout the masses; and, 
instead of being a distinct body of men, towering above their 
fellows by virtue of social power or of education, and banded to- 
gether for the advancement of a theory of government as against 
another theory believed to be pernicious, each party is an inde- 
finite, incoherent moiety of the masses so richly endowed with 
heterogeneous ignorance and prejudice that apart from the after- 
shine of tradition it has no immutable principle whatsoever. 
Liberals and Conservatives oppose each other less from the sense 
of national obligation imposed by conflicting theories of govern- 
ment than from the intensity of reciprocal dislikes; and each 
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party has so little confidence in the principles it is supposed to 
have in trust that it never ceases from ingenious endeavours to 
explain any such principles away. Elections are still conducted 
amid bustle and not unfrequent violence; but the bustle and the 
violence are conceived less in enthusiasms of the ideal than in the 
malice of short-aiming antipathy. Then, the elections over, 
the winning side takes office with as much noise and bravado as 
possible, and in meretricious manner sets about whatever is most 
trickily calculated to retain the favour of the mob: the other side 
marshals its forces in sullen but vigilant opposition, and hopes 
for nothing so dearly as for a domestic distress or a national 
calamity on the head of which the Government may be turned 
adrift. Each party fights valiantly for its own hand; but both are 
for the State only in so far as that is necessary to the success of its 
efforts for itself. All that is plain; but there is another pheno- 
menon that has not been generally observed. In the old days 
parties, on the ground of rival principles, fought against one an- 
other: now-a-days, like a person possessed of the devil, each 
spends much of its strength in fighting against itself. The tra- 
ditional principles of Toryism form the main barrier between the 
Conservatives and popular favour; while, turbulent and frothy 
although a section of it is, the Liberal party is held in check by a 
deep-seated, widely-prevalent suspicion that its principles logically 
fulfilled would be as serious in their conclusions as the accom- 
plishment of Toryism itself. It is thus that we are every day called 
upon to witness the spectacle of Conservative candidates trying 
with might and main to persuade the masses that they are in 
reality Liberals, and of Radical candidates in similar straits to 
the end that the masses may regard them as the only true Con- 
servatives. 

The fact, then, is that the Party System is disestablished. 
What now goes under the name is as little near identity with 
the genuine institution as a paste globule is nigh akin to the 
Kooh-i-noor. 

How has the change come to pass? How otherwise than as 
indicated by our analogy of the race-boat? The crew that used 
to manage the ship of State have been deposed by a mob of un- 
skilled brawling hands. The destiny of the nation and of the 
empire has been cast into the responsibility of the undiscrimi- 
nating masses: it is no longer in charge of men inspired by 
loyalty and patriotism, with skill and judgment undetermined by 
debasing considerations of what the mob will think. Need we 
marvel, then, that domestic affairs are in disorder, and that our 
imperial name is still not absolutely disgraced only because it was 
once so well endowed as to be able evefi now to grant indulgence 
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for our vagaries? How could it be otherwise when in regard 
to domestic affairs our statesmen are by the general ignorance 
compelled to rival each other in the charlatanship of the market- 
place rather than in economic skill, and when, the masses being 
normally indifferent on the other count, imperial affairs are left to 
the sport of chance ? 

Probably it will be observed that I have only stated anew the 
argument against Universal Suffrage. I grant that; but, if my 
statement anew be of the character I intend it to be, I have not 
written in vain. The labour will not be lost that can help men 
to realise that a nation is an organism; that its main function is 
that of statesmanship; that that function is not one with which 
the masses are born indiscriminately, as they are with appetites. 
and tempers; that, on the contrary, the presumption that the 
masses have a divine right to rule and the ability to do so satis-. 
factorily is a gross and mischievous superstition. 

The fact of that superstition is obvious enough when we think 
of it: the trouble is that we do not often think of it. The manner 
of our national life is conditioned by it as if, instead of being a 
monstrous falsehood, it were a clear intuitive perception of an 
abiding verity in the harmonious order of nature. Crown, Lords, 
Commons, and the masses, resign themselves to it as if, being 
apparently inevitable, it must have warrant in Intelligent Deity or 
in Mysterious Necessity, instead of being, as elsewhere I endeavour 
to systematically show,* a vast unnatural crime of our race against 
itself. The fact that a similar state of affairs is to be found in 
almost all other civilisations does not invalidate that estimate of 
it. Unnatural crimes in the ordinary meaning of the term pre- 
vail among all peoples; but the fact that they are thus prevalent 
- does not alter their character. What, then, is the genesis of the 
crime by which the national organism is outraged? Contempla- 
ting civilisation’s tendency to mistake formularies for the vital 
exercises of which they were once the means, Mr. Ruskin, with 
that marvellous knack he has of illumining our vision of things, 
observes that ‘‘if we were but wholesomely un-Christian”’ + the 
blots on society of wretched squalor and disease ‘‘ would be impos- 
sible: it is our imaginary Christianity that helps us to commit 
these crimes, for we revel and luxuriate in our faith, for the lewd 
sensation of it; dressing it up, like everything else, in fiction.” 
If, in spite of the great organisation of establishments specially 
devised to keep it pure, our religious life is thus corrupted by force 
of the habit of inattention, how much more crushingly must the 


* Time for October 1885; article on “ Party Organisation the Curse of the Country.” 
¢ Sesame and Lilies ; chapter “ Of King’s Treasuries.” 
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‘same fate overtake our political life, which not only has no similar 
means to guard it, but is subject to a continual administration of 
falsehoods certain to corrupt it! The lewd sensation of faith has 
blighted the spiritual life of the nation: the lewd sensation of 
franchise is sapping its temporal robustness. Notwithstanding all 
our mob-inspiring phrases and all our licence of demagogy, the 
nation is no more free than it is faithful. It has cast off the 
‘shackles of Monarchy and of Oligarchy; but the shackles of 
Democracy are only not worse than either in that they are so 
i ’ absolute as to deaden our senses against perceiving them. Uni- 
versal Suffrage is Universal Suffering in disguise. Individually we 
have perfect freedom: nationally we have perfect slavery. We 
are so intoxicated by the cant about our Free Institutions, we do 
not see that our very power in exercise of doing each man as he 


pleases makes it impossible for the nation to do anything decided 
at all. 
) Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on the shore, 
| And the individual withers, and the world is more and more.* 
| ‘The respect in which the nation is more and more, however, is 
| ‘quite the opposite of that which the Lord Laureate contemplates 
{ about the world in that striking statement of half-truth. The 
stream of tendency upon which the individual has been borne to 
almost unlimited freedom has carried the nation along to a 
different end. The movement that has exhilarated the one has 
jostled the other; and, if we might fill in the complement of Lord 
t Tennyson's truism, thinking of the analogies with which history 
‘supplies us, such as the analogy of imperial Rome, we might 
venture to say that 


i Freedom comes, but falsehood mingles, and we live on lying lore, 
And the individual blusters, and the nation is no more. 


; The fall of Rome at the flood-tide of autocratic intoxication was 
amid circumstances so essentially similar to our own at present 
that, stilted as it is, our couplet may be allowed to stand. 

| The function in disorder will be more distinctly apprehended 
‘when we have a scientific view of the organism it ought to sustain. 
What, precisely, is the nature of that organism ? 

According to Mr. Spencer,t “ neither the culture of past times 
nor the culture of the present time has given to any considerable 
number of people a scientific conception of society—a conception 
of it as having a natural structure, a structure which is in 
a sense organic.’”’ Some thinkers have noted that that struc- 
ture, the structure of a nation, is remarkably similar to the 
organism of a human being; but no one has depicted the simili- 
* Tennyson ; Locksley Hall. 

+ The Man versus The State ; second chapter of “ The Sins of Legislators.” 
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tude in detail. No one, for example, has stated what part of the 
nation is analagous to the head of the human being, what part 
-does duty as the arteries, what part has the place of the veins. 
The general analogy between the two entities admitted, my pur- 
pose in now touching upon the matter will be accomplished by such 
partial exemplification of it as may be constructed from those 
-details. 

From the inherent necessities of the case, the life of a nation, 
as we have seen, is a life of politics. That is to say, the atmo- 
sphere in which it lives is composed of the continually com- 
mingling interests and aspirations of its own and other peoples, 
-and its life-blood consists of the political tendencies within it. The 
nation being, as Mr. Spencer says, an organism, those tendencies 
must naturally have certain channels through which to flow; and 
when we apprehend what those channels are we have a key to the 
Mystery of Party by which Lord Pembroke and other thinkers have 
been perplexed. One party and its ramifications are the arteries 
-of the organism: another, and its ramifications, are the veins. 
Fulfilling for the nation the function of the arteries in the human 
system, the Liberal party and its sub-divisions are the channel 
through which the positive movements of the social life find vent: 
they convey the cause of energy to all parts of the system. On the 
-other hand, the national life-blood thus sent in motion must, when 
it has spent itself, be taken back to the heart to be purified ; 
and thus the Conservative party, with its sub-divisions, has been 
-ordained to be the veins. The heart, it is perhaps needless to 
say, is that portion of the masses acting independently of either 
party : the body of impartial men whose function is to check the 
excess of movement in the arteries and to prevent stagnation in 
the veins. 

Now, we cannot call to mind the facts dwelt upon in the earlier 
pages of this article without seeing plainly that, although in Mr. 
Spencer’s organism of society those functions ought to be work- 
ing as has been indicated, as a matter of fact they are not doing 
so exactly. The movements of life-blood to all parts of the system, 
which ought to be such as merely to nourish the whole, are so 
turbulent that their channel cannot contain them. Strained by 
the violent rush, the arteries of the organism, the Liberal party, 
threaten to be rent in pieces; the veins, by necessity of a negative 
sympathy of action, seem about to become varicose; while, 
smitten by the general excitement, the heart is in palpitation. In 
short, the blood-vessels of the organism are all burst or in danger of 
bursting; and, instead of commanding a wholesome calm, the 
heart is the source of fever. Can we wonder that the head, the 
Throne, with the Privy Council as its brain, is stricken with paralysis, 
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and that the imperial will, of which it ought to be the mouthpiece,. 
is in abeyance ? 

The conclusion to which that line of reflection leads us will 
minister neither to the hopes or the apprehensions of the partisan 
nor to the sightless pessimism of the patriot in despair. Our 
communal ills are not rightly attributable to either of the two 
great parties, each of which is a provision of nature for the 
accomplishment of an organic need. What is really wrong is that 
the national life-blood, of which those parties are merely the chan- 
nels, has been polluted. False principles have been inoculated into 
the political motives of the masses. There are signs that the 
system will cast the poison off. As if from very shame, the old 
sectarian nomenclature is out of vogue. The grave peril to the 
empire we are now striving to undo is a warning that the masses 
are taking to heart. It is a lesson in the natural history of 
politics that the country will not soon forget. The menace to the 
realm at the joint instance of Parnellite murder leagues and of 
Mr. Gladstone is just what was bound to come of the abnormal 
Party spirit amid the delirious surge of which the franchise was 
last developed. Mr. Gladstone forgot that to be at the top of the 
poll is not the chief end of man. In the excitement of the period 
the masses at large shared the same mistake. The delusion is 
upon Mr. Gladstone still. The masses have regained their sanity. 
They are not joining in the Trevelyan Revival of Partisanships. 
That is a hopeful omen. 


W. Eart Hopeson. 
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Tus is the history, arranged with great accuracy, care, and in- 
dustry, of an old knightly family which appears to have settled 
in England early in the fourteenth century, and which rose 
to great wealth and honour under the Plantagenet kings. The 
cradle of the race was Gascony, and Gascon gentlemen of the 
name served in the English army long before John de Brocas 
became Master of the Horse to Edward the Third in 1330, 
Ranger of Windsor Forest, and owner of considerable estates in 
Berkshire and Hampshire. From this period, however, dates 
their history as an English house till it ended in the male line 
with Bernard Brocas, of Beaurepaire, in Hampshire, who died in 
1771. Roche Court, near Fareham, descended through females to 
Mabel Catharine, daughter of the late Sir John Brocas Whally 
Smythe Gardiner, married January 13th, 1887, to Henry Fielden 
Rawstorne, Esq., of Lancashire. The Brocases acquired the 
Roche Court property by marriage in the fourteenth century, and 
held it in the male line till the middle of the seventeenth, when 
Jane Brocas carried it to the Gardiners by marriage with Sir 
William Gardiner, K.C.B., at which time the Roche Court and 
Beaurepaire properties were divided. The French branch of the 
family still survives in the male line, its present representative 
being the Comte de Brocas, of Montpouillan, though whether any of 
the Gascon estates are still in his possession we are not informed. 
The history of the family is divided into three parts: their 
early position in France; their subsequent fortunes in England ; 
and an account of their estates, connections, and offices down to 
the reign of Charles the Second. Why Professor Burrows should 
‘rely on the earlier portions of this history rather than the later, 
as likely to prove more attractive to the general reader,” we scarcely 
see. To historians, antiquaries, and genealogists we can under- 
stand that it should be so. But we should say that the “ general 
reader” is likely to be more interested in the later than in the 
earlier portions of the narrative, as treating of events, manners, 
and places with which he is necessarily more familiar; nor, on 
the same principle, can we agree with the Professor that a con- 
tinuation of the family history to the end of the eighteenth 
century would have been at all thrown away upon the public. 
The glimpses into the social life of that period, which we are just 
able to catch by standing, as it were, upon tiptoe, whet our 
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appetite for more, and excite our curiosity quite as much as the 
picture of an age of which we know nothing but its outward 
aspect, splendid and romantic as it was. A faithful, unvarnished 
account of what they were all doing at Beaurepaire and Roche 
Court in the reign of George the Second, would have found, we 
think, quite as many readers as the records of feudal service, and the 
rolls of manors lost and won, which form the staple of the present 
volume. It is only just, however, to Professor Burrows to add 
that it hardly professes to be a social history, an account, that is, 
of how former generations of country gentlemen ate, drank, 
dressed, talked, worked, and played. It is not meant to be an 
amusing book; and the interest which it possesses lies rather in 
what it suggests than in what it actually describes; so that if we 
only shut our eyes and try to call up in imagination the whole 
political and social system which the House of Brocas represents, 
we may find ourselves indebted to its author for a kind and a 
degree of entertainment which a mere literal perusal of the book 
might not, perhaps, have afforded us. 

In a well-known passage in Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
the biographer describes him as living habitually in two distinct 
worlds, into one of which he rarely admitted any intruder, a 
world in which his happiest hours were passed, and in which his 
greatest works, whether in poetry or prose, had their origin. The 
position of a landed proprietor, belonging to the ruling race, 
charged with the maintenance of order and the administration of 
justice on his own domains, the leader of his tenantry in war, 
and the guardian of their rights and interests in time of peace, was 
Scott’s ideal of life, compared with which the lustre of literary 
success seemed poor and insignificant. It was on attaining such 
a position for himself as far as the conditions of modern society 
allowed of it, that his heart was set, and it was the acquisition 
and exercise of such functions which filled his imagination by day 
and his dreams by night. The cadet of Harden and the clansman 
of Buccleuch was a much more important personage in his eyes 
than the author of Waverley. He seems to have looked back upon 
the feudal system as one of the healthiest forms of society which 
the world had known, and one that called into play all the man- 
liest and noblest, as well as the most generous qualities of human 
nature. The relations between lord and vassal were founded on 
the discharge of reciprocal duties, and, as a general rule, were 
sweetened and ennobled by mutual sympathy, confidence, and 
respect. Thus class was knitted to class, and family to family, by 
long hereditary ties, which appealed both to their interests and 
their affections, and he who occupied the proud position of feudal 
chieftain need not have desired to change places with either poet 
or philosopher. 
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That in the feudal system all was not gold that glittered, and 
that large deductions would have to be made from Scott’s ideal 
estimate, before any fair comparison could be instituted between 
ancient and modern manners, may readily be granted. But still, 
upon the whole, there is hardly room for doubt that the nation 
on the whole was well and wisely governed in the best days of 
feudalism, and that the poorer classes were better cared for, 
both spiritually and temporally, than they have been at certain 
subsequent periods, when it was the fashion to boast of our 
superiority to our barbarous ancestors. It is as one link in the 
great social chain which bound the English nation together from 
the Sovereign on his throne to the poorest “ villein ” at the plough, 
that the House of Brocas has the first claim upon our interest; 
and it is this which makes us regret the absence of all records 
of the dealings between landlord and tenant in those early cen- 
turies, though of the relations between the landowners and the 
Crown we possess such abundant information. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remind our readers that we use the words landlord and 
tenant simply for the purpose of keeping before their minds the 
unbroken connection which exists in this country between the past 
and the present ; and not because there was not a mighty diffe- 
rence between the landlord and tenant of the fourteenth century, 
-and their modern representatives in the nineteenth. 

In the family of Brocas, then, we have an excellent specimen 
of the higher class of country gentlemen as they existed every- 
where in England from a very early period, performing, as they 
do still, all those varied services, and fulfilling all those local 
duties which the great Barons—who, besides being occupied with 
politics, owned fifty manors apiece, and had castles and estates all 
over the country—could not so effectively discharge. They were 
the regimental officers, so to speak, of the great feudal armies, 
and the discipline, efficiency, and alacrity of the feudal muster 
depended largely on their influence. They transacted what is now 
called ‘‘ quarter sessions business,” and were the representatives 
of justice in their own immediate neighbourhood. Seated in his 
chair of state, Sir Bernard, or Sir Richard, or Sir John adjudi- 
cated as became a good magistrate, between his more litigious and 
quarrelsome neighbours; investigated crimes of violence; and above 
all, we may be sure, kept an eye upon the king’s deer. Business 
over, he flew his hawks on the adjoining marshes, and doubt- 
less killed many a tall heron by the Aire, the Avon, the Itchin, and 
the Test, rivers of Hampshire, now as then renowned for their 
waterfowl. Or, when autumn came on, and the oaks of Rocking- 
ham forest began to show the first faint streaks of rust, King 
Edward or King Henry would visit his Master of the Buckhounds 
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at his favourite Northamptonshire Castle, and follow the ‘‘ mimic 
war” through glade, heather, and coppice, from the Nen to. 
the Avon. 

The founder of the family in England was Sir John de Brocas, 
who appears at the Court of Edward II. in 1314 as the King’s 
‘“‘Valettus,” a position which seems to have been much the same 
as a Lord or a Groom of the Bed-chamber at the present day. 
Sir Harris Nicholas tells us that it was an office held by gentle- 
men, and it is not likely that De Brocas, who was the member 
of a noble family in another part of the King’s dominions, would 
have been appointed to one that was not. Sixteen years after- 
wards we find him Master of the Horse, while another brother, 
Arnauld, held the same rank under Prince John, the King’s 
younger brother. The place of Master of the Horse in the four- 
teenth century was a highly responsible and important one. The 
officer who held it was the head of the “‘ cavalry department ” ; 
and as cavalry formed the main strength of a feudal army, it was 
imperatively necessary that the breed of horses should be en- 
couraged by every means at the disposal of the Government. The 
Crown kept up large breeding-establishments both north and south 
of the Trent, and De Brocas was at the head of both. Among 
other places mentioned where the royal studs were kept are 
Windsor, Guilford, Odiham, Woodstock, Waltham, Cornbury, Ris- 
borough, Swallowfield, Fasterne, Fardell, and Ashlehurst. The 
sheriffs of counties had to find them in forage, litter, shoes, 
harness, and medicine. The keep of a horse, including all the 
above items, was then 33d. a day, or about six shillings of our 
money. A dog cost three farthings or fifteen pence a day. The 
prices at which horses were purchased were proportionately high. 
In 1330 De Brocas bought three chargers of Thomas de Gaston, 
Keeper of the King’s Wardrobe, at the following prices: Pomers, an 
iron-grey horse, £120; Lebryt, a dappled grey, £70; and Bayard, 
a bright bay, with two white stockings, £50. These sums, 
according to Professor Burrows, represent respectively, £2,400, 
£1,400, and £1,000 of our money; and, at this rate, the army 
estimates in the days of the Plantagenets must in times of danger 
have been enormous. The department over which De Brocas pre- 
sided was kept at its full war strength for about twenty years. 
The process of reduction began after the battle of Poitiers in 1356, 
when Sir John De Brocas, Sir Edmund Rose, and William of 
Wykeham, then rising into notice, were deputed to sell the stud 
at Windsor Park. In the following year all the northern studs 
were broken up, and the Peace of Bretigni in 1360 was the signal 
for a general disarmament. The King wanted money for his new 
buildings at Windsor, and his splendid stables, organized with so 
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much care and at such an enormous outlay, were sent to the 
hammer. But he lived bitterly to deplore this ill-timed and short- 
sighted policy. Eight years afterwards war broke out again with 
France, and the English armies for want of those powerful 
squadrons which had swept the plains of Crecy and Poitiers, were 
everywhere defeated, and the English possessions in France, all but 
Bordeaux, Bayonne and Calais, torn from our grasp. Professor 
Burrows remarks that in all probability the mischief did not end 
here. The defenceless state of the Crown, with no horses fit to take 
the field, is said to have contributed among other and better known 
causes to bring about the wars of the Roses. The dispersion of 
his studs seems to have broken the master’s heart, for he died five 
years afterwards, a comparatively young man. 

His services had been great, and he had been well rewarded for 
them. He received grants of land at Basingstoke in Hampshire, 
and at Bray in Berkshire ; was constable first of Nottingham, and 
afterwards of Guilford Castle. But the Brocases were a fortunate 
family and all got on well. One of his brothers was rector of 
St. Nicholas at Guilford, Prebendary of Wells and Chichester, 
Registrar of the Court of Gascony, and controller of the Castle of 
Bordeaux. He died possessed of large estates in Surrey and 
Hampshire, which, combined with John’s acquisitions already 
mentioned, must have already given to the family a leading position 
in these counties. He seems to have been known as ‘the wise 
rector”; and one fancies him a shrewd humorous man, cracking a 
bottle now and then of the good French wine with his soldier 
brother as often as he rode over from Windsor, in his blue velvet 
tunic and white cape, to see how the parson was getting on, and 
have a talk over the family prospects. Sir John saw a good deal 
of foreign service in addition to his home duties. He served under 
the Black Prince at Crecy and the siege of Calais, and commanded 
a company consisting of one knight, fourteen squires, and twenty- 
four archers. The pay of a knight on active service was £2 a day 
of our money; an archer had 5s. a day, a sailor the same, and 

Welshman” 3s. 4d. 

There was a royal park at Guilford, of which another brother, 
Simon de Brocas, was ranger. It lay right under the Hogs- 
back, covering the ground where the railway station now stands, 
and many miles of woodland now broken up into farms, and the 
property of private persons. But Professor Burrows says that 
when the royal buckhounds meet at Guilford the place of meeting 
is still called the Royal Park. 

Sir John, as we have seen, died full of honours in the year 1366. 
But the family had not yet established itself as one of the feudal 
houses attending the Sovereign to the field at the head of its own 
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retainers. His father and brother had been simply “king’s. 
knights,”’ or Household officers of the Court, not holding land on. 
the usual military tenure. It was in July 1353 that the family 
first became possessed of Beaurepaire which they seem to have 
acquired by some process analogous to foreclosing a mortgage. 
Master Bernard de Brocas the Rector was the canny man who got 
hold of the property, but he granted it to his nephew Bernard, Sir 
John’s heir, who rebuilt the Manor House and settled down there 
as head of the family, where they flourished for five hundred years. 
Sir Bernard raised the fortunes of the house greatly by two mar- 
riages. With his first wife, from whom he was afterwards divorced, 
he acquired valuable property in Yorkshire and Northamptonshire, 
and with his second he brought Roche Court, near Fareham, into. 
the Brocas family, who, in the female line, still possess it. The 
Beaurepaire property had been held by a very ancient and well- 
endowed family of the name of Pecche; but it was not in itself a 
large estate, and, when young Bernard took to it, was wofully out 
of repair. Roche Court was a much more extensive property. 
Mary de Roche, who married young Bernard de Brocas, was the 
widow of Sir John de Borhunte; and she brought land and manors 
to the De Brocases from both families. De Brocas now became a 
tenant in capite, and ranks with the other feudal gentry of the 
county who had to turn out at the king’s summons. Sir Bernard, 
who married for his third wife Catherine Tyrrel, widow of Sir 
Hugh Tyrrel, Commander of Carisbrook Castle, was now rich 
enough to endow Southwick Priory with broad acres, and two good 
manors, on condition that ‘‘ the Prior and Convent shall pray for the 
King, for the said Bernard and Catherine his wife while they live, 
and for their souls when they decease, and for the soul of King 
Edward the Third, and of Mary, late wife of the said Bernard, 
and for the souls of the fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters, and 
ancestors of the said Bernard and Mary.” 

Besides these provisions for his spiritual welfare, which one- 
would have thought were ample, Sir Bernard founded another 
chantry at Clewer, of which a very interesting account is given us 
by Professor Burrows. The endowment consisted of seventy-two 
acres of land and a house at Elstoke, and twenty-two acres and a 
house at Clewer. The advowson of the chantry was secured to. 
himself and to his heirs for ever; and the presentations are 
preserved among the family papers down to the time of the 
Reformation. Among them is a grant of the “‘ next presentation ”’ 
of the date of 1424, but whether in return for a consideration 
we are not informed. The foundation deed is given in full in 
the original Latin, and, as our author says, will well repay perusal. 

Sir Bernard himself provided for the chantry priest “a missal,. 
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a portiforium of the use of Sarum, a silver chalice, two sacerdotal 
vestments, two chasubles, two albs, two amices with stoles, four 
towels, two ‘corporals,’ two altar cloths, and a super altar 
‘conferratum.’”” The Brocas chantry is still to be traced with 
difficulty in the south side of Clewer Church, towards the east 
end, and was once, no doubt, separated from the rest. ‘‘ Perhaps 
if some memorial had been placed there, even a century or two 
after the Reformation, the name of the Brocas would not have 
remained an enigma to so many generations of Eton men.” 
Several other religious foundations in Wiltshire and Dorset- 
shire attest the piety and liberality of the wealthy knight. It 
is difficult to read without some deeper feeling than mere 
curiosity the simple and solemn words of these old foundations. 
“You shall pray for the souls of Bernard, and Catherine his 
wife, and for the soul of King Edward the Third”! The nearness 
of earth to heaven which these words imply, and the unquestioning 
belief that God’s dealings with departed spirits are not closed 
against human intercession which was then universal, make the 
world another place; and seem to restore that direct communi- 
cation with a divine Being which Adam lost and Protestants reject. 

“The soul of King Edward the Third” went to learn the truth 
about all these things in 1376; and the ill-fated young Prince, so 
weak, so brave, and so unhappy that he might have been a Stuart, 
succeeded to the throne. Sir Bernard, who seems to have played 
his cards with some skill in these troublesome times, was Member 
for Hampshire in 1386, and contrived to remain faithful to the 
King without giving offence to the oligarchy. He died in his 
bed in 1395 in full possession of his estates, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey with great pomp and ceremony. His tomb 
may be seen in St. Edmund’s chapel, with a recumbent figure in 
complete armour stretched upon it ; and though doubts have been 
thrown on the antiquity of the latter, none have ever questioned 
the genuineness of the former. 

The son and successor of Sir Bernard was less fortunate. 
Devoted to the House of York, he joined in the first insurrection 
against Henry the Fourth, and was beheaded on Tower Hill in 
February 1400, blessing God with his last breath that he died “ in 
the service of the noble King Richard.” Professor Burrows seems 
to think that this would have been a proper point at which to close 
the history of the family. ‘‘Thus set upon a bloody horizon, 
along with the sun of Plantagenet, the star of Brocas.” Why, the 
star had only been shining for about eighty years, and had four 
hundred more to shine at the accession of the House of Lancaster ! 
The ‘‘ romance” of the House of Brocas, so far from having ended, 
I should say was only just beginning. ‘The progress of an old 
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family through the troubles of the Wars of the Roses, the Reforma- 
tion and the Rebellion,” which Mr. Burrows almost apologizes for 
introducing, ought to overflow with the elements of romance. But 
this is a matter of taste. At all events, they kept their estates. 
William, the successor of Sir Bernard, was a quiet man, who 
shunned courts and camps, and lived and died on his paternal 
domains a simple country gentleman, who was never knighted. 
In spite, however, of his retiring disposition, he was three times 
member for the county, and three times High Sheriff in the reigns 
of Henry the Fifth and Sixth, so that it does not seem that the 
family had lost much ground, though no longer in high office. Wil- 
liam married a daughter of Sir Walter Sandes, the head of a distin- 
guished family: and as, notwithstanding his father’s attainder, 
the system of “trusts” then universally adopted by the landed 
families saved the greater part of his property, the Brocases 
emerged from the Revolution of 1398 without any diminution of 
their wealth. 

The first ‘“‘ Squire Brocas of Beaurepaire,” who held the property 
for nearly fifty years, was what is now called an improving land- 
lord. He made roads and built bridges, attended to his woods and 
plantations, took an active part in all county business, and died 
in 1456, after making a very proper will, providing for his 
daughters and doing what was right for the good of his own soul. 
The next generation of !Brocases carry us into the great Civil War 
of the fifteenth century. They got through it on the whole very 
well; for some members of the family took one side and some 
another, and thus with the help of ‘‘ Uses and Trusts,” they 
managed to keep both their heads and their acres, through all the 
changes and chances of that desperate struggle. The family bias 
was towards the White Rose, for which the last Sir Bernard had laid 
his head upon the block; and several gentleman of the name drew 
their swords for Richard of York. ‘Warned by the narrow escape 
of their estates in the year 1400, the heads of the family preserved 
their Lacastrian allegiance, while those who had less to lose 
followed always with the great bulk of the middle classes, the more 
popular policy. The heads of the house, however, must have shown 
considerable skill as sheriffs not to have definitely injured their 
position on either side. In short, the family emerged from this 
the most terrible of all the national conflicts of England very 
much as they entered upon it. The Masters of the Buckhounds 
hunt, we must suppose, with the members of both Houses, and 
must have accepted the inevitable very much in the same spirit as 
the great mass of the English people, who, above all questions of 
dynasty, set the one great demand for a strong Government and 
an orderly realm.” 
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In the escape of the House of Brocas from the fate which 
befell so many of the higher aristocracy, we may see a type 
-of the fortunes of the English country gentlemen in general. 
The storm swept over them, and though they fought and bled 
under their respective banners, they were not tall enough as a rule 
to catch the edge of the descending axe, which lopped off the 
heads of so many stately earls and barons. Thus it is that, with 
the accession of the Tudor dynasty, the knights and squires of the 
counties emerge into new importance, and, stepping into the vacant 
places of the old baronage, gradually acquire the character which, 
by the middle of the next century, is fully developed. Professor 
Burrows looks on the position of the family in the seventeenth 
century as one of declension and decay. I should be disposed to 
think that Thomas Brocas of Beaurepaire, in the reign of Charles 
the First, was, relatively at all events, a greater man than 
Sir Bernard Brocas of Beaurepaire in the reign of Richard the 
Second. 

The direct line of squires ended in an heiress in the year 1506. 
William Brocas, who died in that year, was the seventh in direct 
descent from Sir John, the first Lord of Beaurepaire, in 13856, and 
the fourth in succession from William, the son of the attainted 
knight. His daughter Edith married, in 1512, Ralph Pexall, who 
is styled Armiger, but who seems not to have been a gentleman 
according to the ideas of those times. How he came to pick up 
the heiress, then only a girl of seventeen, would be a mystery, if 
we did not know that he was an old servant of Wolsey, and 
in favour also with Archbishop Warham, Lord Chancellor at 
the date of his marriage. The young lady died three years 
afterwards, leaving one surviving son, Richard Pexall, who, in due 
time, was knighted, and became a very decent representative of the 
old line. 

The rise of the Pexalls marks the time, as Professor Burrows 
notices, when a new class of men were coming to the front in Eng- 
land. Just as Mr. Pitt created a new aristocracy to balance the 
great Whig families,'so did the Tudors endeavour to surround them- 
selves with a new clienttle of men raised from the ranks, whose 
whole wealth and influence might always be thrown into the scale 
against the remnants of the “ great old houses,” who looked sul- 
lenly on at the new order of things, and still possessed a powerful 
hold on the popular imagination. Clever adventurers who knew 
how to walk in high places were then pretty certain of promotion, 
and such a one we may easily suppose was Ralph Pexall, who 
became the husband of pretty Edith Brocas and the new lord of 
Beaurepaire, besides obtaining a grant of Abbey lands at the 
dissolution of the monasteries. 
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That he did not find himself very much at home at first among 
the gentry of ‘“‘irreproachable lineage,” as Baron Bradwardine 
says, who were numerous in Hampshire at this period, may be 
conjectured without much violence to probability. But a friend 
who knew the Court, was, in those days, a welcome neighbour ; 
and whatever prejudice there was against him at first, he probably 
lived it down. He died about 1540, and was succeeded by his son,. 
Sir Richard, who seems to have taken after his father. He was 
tenacious of his rights; and in 1546, after the Act had been 
passed abolishing ‘‘ Chantries,” exercised his right of presentation 
to the chantry of Clewer. His nominee, however, was the rector 
of the parish, and this was probably the last appointment made. 
Like his superiors, the Cecils and the Walsinghams, it was his aim 
to stand fair with both parties. His religion was the religion of 
the Sovereign, whatever that might be; and though in his heart, 
like so many of his countrymen, a sympathiser with the old faith, 
he did not think it worth any sacrifice. He was knighted by the 
Protestant King Edward, and burned a gentleman of Hamp- 
shire to oblige the Catholic Queen Mary. He was not, indeed, 
quite zealous enough to satisfy that pious Princess; for after 
having roasted the offender’s legs rather severely, he let him 
go again on his promise to recant, which Her Majesty thought 
“‘very strange ”; and forthwith ordered Sir Richard to go and 
finish the job “‘ out of hand”; and when he had done it, to come: 
and answer for himself. The result was that Sir Richard, who 
was High Sheriff at the time, was obliged to see the business 
finished, though, as the heretic had in the meantime recanted 
his recantation, nothing could have saved him. Pexall got two 
months in the Fleet for his ill-timed interference with justice. 

He married Lady Eleanor Paulet, daughter of the first Marquis 
of Winchester—an eminent man of the time—who died in 1558, 
thirteen years before her husband, when the line again ended in 
daughters, and the two branches were reunited by the marriage of 
Anne Pexall with Bernard Brocas of Horton in Buckingham- 
shire. 

The Horton branch of the family settled among the Chiltern 
Hills in 1368, when a Sir Bernard Brocas acquired from John de: 
Chedyngton the manors of Horton and Cheddington, with estates. 
in fourteen other lordships. The centre of the whole was 
Ellesborough, Horton Hall being situated within the parish. A 
modern farm-house has been built upon the site; but the old 
moat, full of water, still surrounds it, and the fathers of the 
hamlet even recollect the drawbridge. But the Horton Brocases. 
had property in Hampshire as well. In all the villages round 
Alton, in Holybourne, and Froyle, and Tisted, and Headley, and 
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Bentworth, they were large landowners; and in all worldly respects 
it is difficult to see how a better match could have been made than 
between Anne Pexall and the heir to these large estates, who was 
also the lineal representative in the male line of the old name and 
blood. It seems, however, to have been brought about by more 
ignoble considerations than these, and to have had its origin in a 
law-suit between the Pexalls and the Brocases, Sir Richard giving 
his daughter in part settlement of a claim. The marriage was 
solemnized in 1562, and seems to have been not an unhappy one. 
But it produced the only black sheep which the Brocas family had 
known. The eldest son of Bernard and Anne Brocas, Sir Pexall 
Brocas, came of age in 1584, and in the following year married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Sherley, of Wiston, in Sussex. 
No young couple could have begun life with fairer prospects: but 
Sir Pexall had been badly brought up. His father and mother 
came to live in London when he was about eighteen, and Pexall 
exchanged the healthy country life of Horton for the dissipation of 
the Inns of Court. He was entered at Gray’s Inn, and his associates 
probably were just such young men about town as are described in 
the histories of Nigel. He had evidently become acquainted with the 
money-lenders while still in his minority; for in the very year of 
his marriage he was obliged to raise ten thousand pounds by the 
sale of his property in Surrey. And as he began, so he went on. 
He made ducks and drakes of all the property he could lay his 
hands on, though after all this was not a great deal, as he died 
in possession of ten-twelfths of his inheritance. He was, however, 
a man of scandalous life. He did penance in a white sheet at 
Paul’s Cross for ‘‘ notorious adulteries”; but as he was attended all 
the time by thirty servants in livery, and dined with the Lord 
Mayor afterwards, the punishment could not have been regarded 
by the gay world as a very degrading or disgraceful one. 

But what all this time had become of Dame Margaret, his wife ; 
the Margaret of his youth— 

His own Queen Margaret who in Lithgow’s bower 
All lonely sat. and wept the weary hour ? 

She lived at Roche Court for many years after his death, interested 
in the fortunes of her grandchildren, and, perhaps, happier than 
she ever had been in his life. But their union lasted forty-five 
years, and must have been a miserable time for her. The portraits 
of both of them are still preserved in the family ; Margaret, ‘‘ with 
her pale handsome face and gentle eyes telling their own story,” 
and Sir Pexall, looking the rake of the period all over, with 
washed-out complexion, and long hair falling over the large 
embroidered linen collar worked with the lion of Brocas and the 
Moor’s head, a crest which Professor Burrows confesses himself 
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unable to explain. It is clear, however, that there was something 

in this same Sir Pexall ‘above the common.” With all his wild 
habits he seems to have been a man with some intellectual interests. 
He drank sack with the wits: and, though he had seventy illegiti- 
mate children, was anxious to found a college in the University of 
Oxford for the promotion of religion and literature. 

Sir Pexall died in 1630, and was succeeded by his son Thomas, 
who was a good manager, and set himself to work to consolidate 
the family property by selling outlying estates and buying back 
again all the alienated portions of the old Beaurepaire pro- 
perty. When the Civil War broke out the Brocases took different 
sides, as they had done in the Wars of the Roses, but not with 
the same results. Thomas, of Beaurepaire, was a zealous Cavalier, 
and reduced himself to poverty in the Royal cause. He held 
Beaurepaire against the Roundheads, as became a country gentle- 
man of England in 1645 ; and, when forced to abandon it, fell back 
with his sons upon Basing House, and took part in one of the 
most gallant and glorious struggles of the whole war. William, 
one of this band of brothers, fell at the first battle of Newbury in 
1648, and was found dead upon the field with a Roundhead flag in 
his hand and the standard-bearer dead by his side. The flag still 
hangs in the Chapel Royal at Whitehall, but the legend which 
till lately was inscribed beneath it is removed. There is no 
reason to doubt that William Brocas really took the flag, and was 
mortally wounded in the struggle. But the prettier part of the 
story which represented him as in love with a Roundhead’s 
daughter, and swearing on the eve of the battle that he would 
either take a standard from the enemy or die in the attempt, lest 
it should be thought that his loyalty had in any way suffered from 
his love, has now unhappily been exploded by the discovery that 
Lord Sandys, the father of the heroine, was himself a cavalier. 
‘This particular tradition, then, is false, yet it must be fellow 
to hundreds which are true; and even here it is possible that the 
mistake is only in the name, and that some other fair girl may 
have lived to weep for Willy Brocas, who could not have loved 
her so well had he not loved honour more. 

Robert, the eldest son of old Thomas, as he is called, who 
married Jane Bodley, Maid of Honour to Henrietta Maria, was 
murdered at Oxford, in 1644, some said by his wife, who was in 
love with another man: some said by himself on the discovery of 
this painful fact. William, as we have seen, was killed at New- 
bury. Thomas, who took the other side in politics, and was settled 
at Roche, died in 1650. And Bernard, the youngest, who was 
now the heir to the whole property, died of small-pox on the 18th 
of December 1660, leaving his sister Jane “ sole heir-at-law to her 
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brother, father (still in prison), and grandfather, and heir general 
under the will of Sir Pexall Brocas.” She married, in 1661, Sir 
William Gardiner, and she and her husband, settling at Roche 
Court, became the founders of the Brocas-Gardiners of that place, 
who are still in possession of the property. Young Thomas, her 
nephew, the son of the Parliamentary captain, went to Beau- 
repaire, and thus the two branches of the family exchanged places. 
The legitimate descendants of Thomas Brocas, the lineal heir 
male of the founders of the English family in the fourteenth 
century, came to an end with Bernard Brocas, of Beaurepaire, in 
1771, the family having flourished in the same spot four hundred 
and twenty-one years. One Bernard Austin took the name of 
Brocas, by Royal Sign Manual, in 1774; and, on the death 
of his great-granddaughter, Blanche Brocas, in 1862, the male 
branch of the family became extinct. Eleven years afterwards, 
Beaurepaire itself was sold. 

One of the numerous possessions of the family for some gene- 
rations was Stevenson, in Hampshire, the birthplace of Jane 
Austen, who was probably quite unconscious of its interesting 
historical associations. In the early part of the seventeenth 
century the head of the family resided there. Another was 
Rockingham Castle, in Northamptonshire. The Brocases were 
hereditary Masters of the Buckhounds, and for a long time 
the kennels were at Weldon, near Rockingham, where the 
Master’s lodge was situated. Rockingham Forest is a wild dis- 
trict still; in those days it must have been a splendid hunting. 
ground. The Royal Buckhounds are now worthily represented 
by the woodland Pytchley, which probably show better sport ; 
but an interesting tradition of the olden times survives in the 
“* Bocase stone,” an old stone on the border of Farming Woods, 
and a regular fixture of the Pytchley at the present day. An 
inscription on it, still decipherable, records that “on this place 
grew Bocase tree”; and there can hardly be a doubt that the 
word is really Brocas, and marks a spot in the forest in some 
peculiar manner associated with the Brocas family. Professor 
Burrows thinks that the stone may, perhaps, mark the place 
where the hounds used to meet when the King was at the 
castle, and where the Master with his pack used to wait for him. 
Thus it would readily come to be called after the Master’s name, 
and to be known to the whole neighbourhood as Brocas’s stone. 
The situation of the stone at a convenient distance from both the 
castle and the kennels, and accessible by numerous forest-paths 
which converged upon it, favours this theory above all others; 
and, at all events, we may indulge our imagination by accepting 
it, without any grave violation of probability. 
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This, then, for several centuries was the favourite resort of the 

English kings, which, they are said, for a long time 

Posthabita coluisse Samo, 

to have preferred, that is, to either Windsor or the New Forest. 
Rockingham Forest was twenty-two miles in length and twelve in 
width. It stretched right across the county, from Rockingham on 
the borders of Leicestershire to Thrapstone on the borders of Hun- 
tingdonshire ; and lengthways from Stamford to Oxendon, a few 
miles south of Market Harborough, which must then have been on 
the edge of the forest, if not actually within its boundaries. Grand 
hunting quarters these, now as then. Rockingham Castle itself, 
' built upon very high ground, immediately above the Welland 
which divides Northamptonshire from Leicestershire, looks on the 
west towards Naseby and Welford, the cream of the Pytchley 
country, and on the north towards the Cottesmore and Sir Bache 
Cunards, with Tilton Wood and Carlton Clump to the right and 
to the left, and a white speck between the two, surmounted by its 
dark crest of fir trees distinguishing the famous Billesdon coplow. 
Neither Hampshire nor Berkshire has anything to compare with 
such a scene as this in the eyes of a sportsman; and I sometimes 
wonder if the buckhounds ever ran as far as the foxhounds, and 
earried Plantagenets and Tudors and Lovels and Brocases helter 
skelter into Leicestershire, to Kibworth, and Wistow, and Scraptoft, 
the haunts of my own boyhood ! 

Of the original forest, the greater part has disappeared, and of 
what remains much has been enclosed and converted into private 
parks. But there is still a considerable tract of broken woodland 
which retains much of its pristine wildness, both in the features 
of the country and the character of the people. They still display 
that taste for the good greenwood, which no doubt often brought 
their ancestors into trouble with the House of Brocas. But as they 
can no longer gratify it at the expense of the King’s deer, they are 
obliged to be satisfied with my lord’s pheasants, and Lord Cardi- 
gan’s keepers used to say that they encountered no fiercer des- 
peradoes than the poachers of Kettering and Brigstock. 

It seems that in later times the Hereditary Mastership of the 
Buckhounds became but a titular office, though some small salary 
was still attached to it, an acting huntsman being appointed by 
the King to do all the real work. In 1633, the Thomas Brocas 
who came to grief in the Civil War, sold the manor and the office 
to Sir Lewis Watson, afterwards created Lord Rockingham, when 
Robert Tyrwhitt became the actual master. Professor Burrows 
thinks that the hereditary office remained with the Rockinghams 
till the title became extinct with the death of the last Marquis in 
1782. But, however this may be, no salary was paid after 1691. 
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Such is the history of one of those old families of the untitled 
aristocracy which are almost peculiar to this country: those old 
knightly houses who played nearly as prominent a part in our 
second civil war as the Barons played in the first. How many or 
how few, of them still survive may be read in Mr. Evelyn Shirley’s 
Noble and Gentle Men of England. In the Brocas country, as in 
most of the counties near London, such families are in the male 
line all but extinct. The Brocas line ended, as we have seen, in 
1771. Eighteen years afterwards, in 1789, there were eleven 
families still to be found in Hampshire, descending in the male line 
from gentlemen of the fifteenth century. Of these, however, only 
three are now left, the Tichbornes, the Wallops, and the Paulets. 
The gentry of these southern counties occupied in those days a 
position of great trust and responsibility. If not quite so familiar 
with the sound of the trumpet as the gentry of the northern 
border, the French, nevertheless, for some centuries gave them 
pretty constant occupation. The importance of Hampshire says 
our author, “‘ lay in its sea-coast, the vulnerable character of the 
great harbour of Portsmouth, and estuary of Southampton, and 
the necessity of defending the advanced outwork of South England, 
the Isle of Wight.’’ Hence, on the first alarm of hostilities with 
France, the whole counties of Kent, Hampshire, and Sussex were 
in commotion. Among the feudal musters, which assembled at the 
various points, we may be sure that the lion and the moor’s head 
held a conspicuous place. We can picture to ourselves the heads 
of the family rousing their tenants all over that part of central 
Hampshire, in which their scattered estates were situated; and 
can see the armed yeomen galloping in twos and threes along 
all the lanes and bye-paths which led into the main Southampton 
road, through Alton and Winchester ; from Froyle and Holybourne, 
and Tisted, clattering down the steep hill from Bentworth, 
startling the wood-pigeons in the Chawton beeches, or streaming 
in from wild Waltham Chase, or grey old Titchfield Abbey, and 
collecting together at Winchester or at Odiham, or under the walls 
of Porchester Castle. Steam and gunpowder have changed all 
this ; and along the main lines of English travel little is now left 
to remind us of ancient times. But far away among the chalk 
hills and woodlands of Hampshire must lie, comparatively un- 
changed, more than one old farm and village from which the women 
looked out upon the spears and pennons of Beaurepaire flashing 
past them to the Solent, saw the beacon fires blazing on the head- 
lands in the days of the recreant Sir Pexall, or watched the glitter- 
ing files of the Royalist cavalry, with a pensive William Brocas 
perhaps among them, jingling off to Edgehill or Newbury. 

The house of Brocas is an excellent representation of the class 
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whose history it helped to make: “the country gentlemen of 
England.” Having less to gain from changes of dynasty than the 
great nobles, and more attached, perhaps, to their old halls and 
manor houses where they resided all the year round, they were 
always in favour of hereditary right, and averse to civil commotion 
if it could possibly be avoided. Thus the Brocases adhered to the 
White Rose both in the fifteenth and the seventeenth centuries, 
without being either reckless or even enthusiastic partisans. 
Similarly in religion the country gentleman, as a rule, glided 
quietly and easily from the Roman to the Anglican forms of worship, 
casting perhaps some longing, lingering looks upon the saints and 
shrines of his ancestors, but developing into the High Church and 
Tory cavalier of the following century without any inconvenient 
qualms of conscience. The truth is that while the nobles and the 
statesmen and the bishops who stood on an eminence may have 
comprehended the real nature of the change which was effected at 
the Reformation, to the Sir Henry Lees, and Sir Everard Waverleys 
and Sir Geoffrey Peverils, buried in their ancestral woods, it 
presented itself in much less marked colours, and the transition 
was very much more gradual. The old life of which this volume 
is a record is past and gone; but the spirit of it still lives even 
under the cold shade of nineteenth-century Radicalism. And when 
Her Majesty reads the History of the House of Brocas, she may 
surely trust that she has five hundred as good within her realms. 

The picture of feudalism which the volume sets before us is both 
interesting and suggestive. The one indeed it cannot fail to be 
for all lovers of the picturesque and the romantic, and on that 
head enough has been already written; the other it is from a 
purely military point of view, regarded as a great system of 
national defence. After describing the levies of archers, cross- 
bowmen, and men-at-arms which could be concentrated at very 
short notice on any threatened point, Professor Burrows says :— 

Contrast these simple but well-devised preparations for defence, to a great degree 
apparently organized after the sad experiences of the reign of King John, by the 
military knight-bishop and prime-minister Peter de Roches, with the mighty forts and 
guns now to be seen on Portsdown Hill, &c. &c. Is it certain that, taking into account 
the revolution that has come over the art of war, these invaluable precincts are in an 
equally good state of defence against an invading enemy ? 

By no means. He is supposing Porchester Castle to be the most 
advanced post of the defenders. Behind this would lie a line of 
inland fortresses if Porchester were taken, and another and another 
behind these, each county furnishing the necessary force, and each 
division taking charge of its allotted district. According to the 
military ideas of the period these various corps d’armée would 
consist of well-disciplined men, not inferior at all events to the 
invader, and possessing that knowledge of the ground and its 
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capabilities of attack and defence more useful even to a feudal 
army than to a modern one. When William the Conqueror 
invaded England the national defences were not organized upon 
this system, and, whether the fact has any significance or not, the 
fact it is that no successful invasion of England ever took place 
afterwards. In John’s reign the French were invited by the 
Barons just as the Dutch were in James the Second’s. But, 
notwithstanding our incessant hostilities with France, our military 
system was always equal to the occasion, till our land defences 
came in turn to be of secondary importance to our naval ones, and 
we were able to confide to our fleets the duties which had formerly 
been discharged by our great feudal militia. 

Comparing one with another, then, at the present moment, we 
should be inclined to answer Professor Burrows’ question in the 
negative. It is generally admitted that a fleet of transports might 
give our navy the slip; and that a foreign force of sixty thousand 
men thrown upon the English coast would only have to beat 
the one army that was opposed to it to find the way open to 
London. We have no strong places between London and the coast ; 
and any second line of defence that we might take up would be held 
by troops, not, as in the Middle Ages, quite equal to the assailants 
in discipline and science, but inferior to them, probably, in both. 
As regards strength, we know from the Wars of the Roses what 
large armies the feudal system was capable of bringing into the 
field; and that not only for a single campaign, but for years. 
So that, all in all, as far as foreign invasion is concerned, an 
Englishman, we think, might have laid his head on his pillow, if 
he had one, five hundred years ago, with a greater feeling of 
security than he is justified in feeling now. 

Professor Burrows must remember, however, that there is this 
much in favour of the moderns: war was much easier in the four- 
teenth century than it is in the nineteenth. The stakes for which 
men threw were, as a rule, much lower; the consequences to the 
loser were less severe; and the expenses of both parties were 
lighter. Thus, although to any enemy meditating a descent upon 
England at the present day the attempt might seem more pro- 
mising than it would have done in the days of the Plantagenets, 
yet the cost of failure would be so enormous as to more than neu- 
tralize the odds in favour of success. This is written on the assump- 
tion that the invader would allow himself to count the cost. If 
not, then against an enemy resolved to run all risks, and utterly 
careless of consequences, England, it must be owned, is less 
efficiently protected now than she was in the olden time, when 
Brocas and Borhuntes, and Wansteads, and Paghams mounted 
their horses and led their tenants down to battle. 

VuL. IX. 18 
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I have said nothing as yet of the French branch of the family, 
which stil] survives. What will interest the general reader may 
be told most concisely in the Professor’s own words : 

Colin de Brocas, the comrade and friend of Henri Quatre, had three sons, who 
founded separate families. That of the eldest Jean, Seigneur de Tampony, &c., seems 
to have remained Protestant, but became extinct with the last century. That of the 
second, Gabriel, afterwards known as Seigneurs de la Nauze, changed their religion, 
and the present Comte de Brocas, taking his title it is believed from the barony of 
Montpouillan, is his descendant. He now represents the family of Casteljaloux. 

That of the third son, which came to England on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, was divided into two branches, which ulti- 
mately settled in Ireland, and, taking to an ecclesiastical life, 
obtained preferment in the Anglo-Irish Church. One was Dean of 
Killala, and Vicar of St. Anne’s Dublin. The descendant of 
another still survives in the person of “the Rev. W. Brocas 
Lindesay, of the Abbey, Tipperary, fifth in descent, through his 
grandmother, from Gabriel (the grandson of Colin).” Thus both 
in England and Ireland the family is represented only by female 
transmission ; the male line surviving only in the cradle of the 
race. 

As we close the volume we bid farewell to a long line of knights 
and gentlemen who had their share in making England what she 
is, and to whom an ungrateful generation hardly recognizes its 
debt. They lived in the “ages of faith,” and did their duty to 
God and the King honestly and bravely. We live in the ages of 
doubt, and are not remarkably zealous in our duty to either. 
Under which régime England was the happier, and Englishmen 
the better men, is a question to which more than one answer may 
be given. But we may at least have the grace to acknowledge 
what there was of good in our old feudal chivalry, and to hope 
that every “good knight and true” may have had the reward 
for which he prayed. 

His bones are dust, 
His good sword rust, 
His soul is with the Saints, we trust. 


T. E. Kespet. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE LAITY IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


‘THe manner in which the laity take part in the ordering and 
government of the Church in Ireland, the United States, and 
Australia, has been very graphically described in the interesting 
papers contributed to the National Review by the Archdeacon of 
Cloyne, Bishop Littlejohn, and the Bishop of Sydney. The object 
with which these papers have been written is to “‘ throw light on 
the question of the Representation of the Laity in the Church of 
England,” and, as the subject is a most important one, I venture 
to examine these papers in order to see what encouragement they 
give to our following the example set by Ireland, the United States, 
and Australia. As it is most desirable for the best interests of the 
Church that no mistake should be made on so vital a subject, I 
desire to help in arriving at some practical conclusion upon it. 

The National Review does not profess to be a Theological Review. 
I feel, therefore, that it would be out of place to discuss the abstract 
question whether the Great Head of the Church has entrusted to 
the bishops and pastors of His flock, in an especial manner, the 
guardianship of the faith and worship of His Church, or whether 
it is equally committed to the care of the whole body—clergy and 
laity alike. The Archdeacon of Cloyne holds the latter view. He 
evidently approved the negativing by the Synod of the Irish Church 
of the amendment of Dr. Lee, the Archdeacon of Dublin, who 
wished to provide “ that every question relating to doctrine and 
discipline should be reserved for the consideration and decision 
of the bishops and presbyters of the Church.”* And so convinced 
is he that it is part of the essential duty of a Church to be governed 
in all things by clergy and laity alike, that he seems inclined 
almost to unchurch the Church of England or, at all events, to 
attribute the evils from which she suffers to a denial of what 
he considers all their rights to the laity. He says:—‘It is as 
vain to expect that a Church, the greater portion of whose mem- 
bers abandon their proper functions or are restrained from exer- 
cising them, can prosper, as to expect that a human body can be 
in health when some of its limbs are paralysed.”+ Dr. Barry, 
Bishop of Sydney, is equally outspoken: ‘‘ Let me, then, say at 
once that I am one of those who hold very distinctly that the 
faithful laity have an indisputable right to claim their place in all 
Church legislation, whether it deals with spiritualities or tem- 


* National Review, vol. vii. p. 207. ¢ Ibid., p. 205. 
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poralities, with definition of faith or regulation of practice.”* The 
Bishop of Long Island, though concurring generally in the same 
view, expresses himself more guardedly. 

In support of the principle on which his view rests, the Arch- 
deacon of Cloyne is content to cite the authority of the late Bishop. 
Moberly of Salisbury; whilst he admits that “ whether with the 
consent of the laity or by the usurpation of the bishops, laymen 
first and presbyters afterwards were excluded from all share in 
the work of the greater ecclesiastical councils; and from the 
fourth century to the Council of Pisa (a.p. 1409), the laity were 
excluded, except as spectators, from ecclesiastical councils, whether 
general, national, or provincial.”+ The Bishop of Sydney is con- 
tent with stating his point of view, and quoting a few lines from 
Hooker which speak of ecclesiastical law, but make no mention of 
faith or discipline. 

With all respect for Bishop Moberly and the Archdeacon of 
Cloyne, I cannot regard their authority as equal to that of all the 
doctors, prelates, and saints of the Church from the time of our 
earliest records of ecclesiastical councils for more than a thousand 
years. With respect to the Council of Jerusalem, recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, our information is too scanty to enable us to: 
judge of the part which the laity took in it. I, therefore, venture 
entirely to differ from the views advanced by the Bishops of Long. 
Island and Sydney and the Archdeacon of Cloyne on the question 
of principle involved, and to assert my belief, resting, as I am 
convinced it does, on the authority of the Universal Church from its 
earliest days until comparatively recent times, that Christ our Lord 
has committed to the bishops and ministers of His Church, in 
an especial manner, the care of the faith and doctrine to be pre- 
served therein. 

For the reason already given, I shrink from entering at greater 
length into defence of the abstract principle. As the three articles 
which I am venturing to criticise, deal chiefly with the practical 
view of the question, I will examine, from that point of view, what 
ean be said to justify our abandonment of the principle which, in 
my opinion, the Church has held without dispute on the subject 
for more than a thousand years, and our accepting, in its stead, a 
position forced by circumstances on certain parts of the Church, 
for which we are far, indeed, from condemning them, but which 
we cannot but regard as inferior to our own. 

However much on this point I may differ from the learned 
ecclesiastics whose names I have mentioned, I have no doubt that 
we shall agree so far as this. We shall all admit that the doctrine 
and discipline we have to defend is from above and not from be- 

* National Review, vol. viii. p. 443. ¢ Tbid., vol. vii. p. 202. 
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neath, that it rests upon a revelation from God, and not upon 
the opinions of men ; and, therefore, it has to be preserved ‘‘ whole 
and undefiled.” In this it differs from what has to be decided by 
earthly governments of a popular character. They derive their 
authority from the voice of the nation; to it they appeal in cases 
of difficulty ; it settles who shall govern and how it shall govern. 
With the Church all this is different, as is affirmed by those with 
whom I am arguing. The Church in Ireland prefaces its ‘‘ De- 
claration,” with the words*: ‘‘ The Church of Ireland, deriving its 
authority from Christ, Who is Head over all things to the Church.”* 
The American Church holds, as Bishop Littlejohn tells us, “ that 
the government of the Church is from above, not from below; 
that it is primarily in the: hands of the bishops, as successors of 
the Apostles, and possessed of an inherent authority derived from 
their divine commission; and, therefore, an authority which 
canons may define and limit, but which canons do not create, and 
cannot destroy.”+ The Bishop of Sydney would certainly agree 
with this, though he has not stated it explicitly in his article. 

When, therefore a question touching the faith or discipline of 
the Church comes under discussion, the point to be settled is not 
what do the great majority of people opine, or prefer, or wish, or 
hold to be true, but what has Christ the Lord revealed. Reve- 
lation may say one thing, and popular opinion may say another. 
Men’s views are swayed by the circumstances of the day in 
which they live, and by their surroundings; they change from 
time to time; they are violently inflamed by gusts of passion, 
or by the commanding will of a very eminent man. The stan- 
dard of civilization to which they have attained, the kind of 
education which they have received, the excellency or im- 
perfection of the law of morals generally accepted, and by 
which they have individually ordered their lives, insensibly 
bias their view of what is true and what is false, and they are 
unconsciously disposed to adjust their interpretation of the Divine 
law, so as to make it harmonize with what has become the pre- 
dominating judgment of the age in which they live and the ten- 
dency of their own minds. No inconsiderable part of what is 
termed the opinion of “common sense” is thus formed in every 
generation. What revelation teaches is for ever and unalterably 
the same. It “‘ was once for all delivered unto the saints.”{ It 
was entrusted to the Church to keep whole and undefiled; in 
every age assaults have been made upon it, now on this side, now 
on that. These have been resisted by men, so far as we can judge, 
specially raised up for the purpose ; the judgment of one part of 

* National Review, vol. vii. p. 206. t Lbid., vol. viii. p. 190. 
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the Church has been confirmed or corrected by that of the other 
portions. And so there has been an ever-growing comprehension 
of the revelation given to men; it has been based upon Holy 
Scripture ; it has been accepted by the Church; and so each age 
has had the advantage of the wisdom and experience of those 
which preceded it, by which it might profit if it will, and, at the 
game time, it has had warnings furnished by errors and heresies. 
which have been popular for a time, and then been condemned, or 
have died out. 

I hold that it has been the especial duty of the bishops and 
doctors of the Church to uphold and maintain the standard of 
truth thus handed down, and to preserve it from the accretions of 
error, or, if unhappily such have succeeded in obtaining a foothold 
for a time, then of sweeping them away. I venture to think that 
when our Lord left the guardianship of the truth to His Church, 
He designed that it should make the most of such human instru- 
ments of learning, and the like, as might most effectually be 
employed. The promise of His perpetual presence is not to be 
regarded as an assurance of supernatural enlightenment, miracu- 
lously imparted to each succeeding generation independent of the 
aids which learning and research can furnish, and which are pre- 
served in the annals of the Church, but of such assistance through 
the channels of His grace as may preserve those who use them aright 
from falling into deadly error, that would deform the revelation 
He had given. The opposing view is that the promise was not 
made to the bishops and pastors of the flock, but to the whole 
Body of the Church alike, so that when heresies arise and have to 
be refuted, when creeds have to be framed for protection against 
such heresies, when rules for worship or discipline have to be laid 
down, the laity are to have an equal voice with the clergy in 
determining the true and the false, and that it is this Body which, 
as Bishop Barry phrases it, has “‘ the promise of the indwelling 
presence of Christ.”* As what is asserted to be essential truth 
now, must have been so from the foundation of Christianity, it 
would be such a Body that would have had to determine the Canon 
of Scripture, to set forth the creeds of the Church to order its 
services and ritual, if the Church had been governed from the 
beginning in the way which the Bishops and Archdeacon claim to 
be that which was divinely intended. It would be such a Body 
that would now have to determine, by an appeal to the inward 
consciousness of a majority of its members, acted upon by the 
eloquence or persuasiveness of speakers in whom they trusted, 
what is in accordance with the revelations given by the Great 
Head of the Church, and what is inconsistent with them. I 
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venture to say that the appeal would be to this inward eonscious- 
ness, for it will be seen by what the Bishop of Sydney and the 
Archdeacon of Cloyne says, that a majority of the members come 
to be instructed, and, therefore, cannot be in a position to define 
or to state accurately what has been the faith held from the 
beginning, or judge discriminately concerning the testimony placed 
before them. 

To enable us, then, to determine the value of this contention for 
the rights of the laity, let us examine what its advocates say of 
the qualifications of those to whom they would entrust the delicate 
and difficult task of authoritatively determining the sense of Holy 
Scripture, and the conformity or inconsistency of views advanced, 
or practices advocated, which may come into dispute, with what 
has been taught by our Divine Lord and by His Church through 
the centuries which have elapsed since He dwelt upon the 
earth. 

The Archdeacon of Cloyne evidently thinks that whilst previous 
education as to what the Church has done and taught in previous 
ages is desirable for qualifying men to undertake this task, it is 
not essential, but that common sense, and mother wit, and devo- 
tion to the Church’s cause, are sufficient to secure the best results. 
He tells us :— 


As a rule, the laymen who are elected to the Council are men of high intelligence, as 
well as of earnest devotion to the Church, and the difference between a diocese in which 
this is the case, and one in which it is not, is very soon apparent. . . . In these several 
positions in the parish and the diocese, the Irish layman is permitted and encouraged to 
work for the Church. And the importance of his being so permitted is to be estimated, 
not merely by the great value of the work thus done, but by its effect in training him 
for the discharge of the still higher work of the General Synod. For there he may be 
called upon to discuss questions of the highest moment—questions upon the discussion 
of which may depend whether the Church of Ireland is to retain her place amongst the 
ancient Churches of Christendom as a faithful and true witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ, and of the faith which was once for all delivered to the Saints. It was the mis- 
fortune of the Church of Ireland that the Synod engaged in the discussion of questions 
of this kind before the laity had been prepared by any previous training for such a 
work.* 


Bishop Littlejohn gives a very gratifying description of the lay- 
men who take part in the General Convention of the Church in 
the United States. He says :— 

From the very start the laymen chosen by the diocesan conventions to represent them 
in that body have been in every sense the flower of their order. Taken as a whole, 
and in respect of trained intelligence, disciplined familiarity with the genius and wants 
of the Church, and with the forms and methods of legislation, loyalty to constitutional 
obligations, reverence for venerable ecclesiastical traditions relating to the Catholic 
faith, as well as to questions of public worship, enlightened and earnest devotion to the 
best interests of their constituencies,—in all these respects it is certain that no better 
men could have been found in the nation. 

The omission of learning from this list of qualifications will be 
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noticed, and it will be well to refer to words we shall presently 
quote from the same Bishop concerning American lay Churchmen. 

The Bishop of Sydney thus speaks of the laity in the Australian 
Synod :— 

I fear that I trace in ecclesiastical, as in civil politics, a certain reluctance on the 
part of many men of higher education and standing to come forward and take their right 
place in public deliberation and public work. Especially in the rural parishes, repre- 
sentation passes frequently into the hands of men who, though shrewd enough and 
laudably earnest in work for the Church, are not well qualified for dealing with large 
questions.* 


Having quoted the description given by supporters of lay repre- 
sentation in their respective Synods, let us next look at their 
results—at the work which they have accomplished, and their 
manner of doing it, for which their advocates demand our approval 
and the extension of a like system to England. 

The Archdeacon of Cloyne tells us that the first work of the Irish 
Synod was to revise the Prayer Book, and addressing English objec- 
tors, he writes, “‘ But, after all, says my English brother, you 
mutilated the Prayer Book. Well, if we did, the bishops and clergy 
are the first to be placed in the dock.”+ This may be, but, if the deed 
was done, it shows that the mixture of clergy and laity lacks that 
special mark of the Divine Presence presiding over its delibera- 
tions, which we have seen to be claimed for it by all its advocates. 
Moreover, the presence and influence of the laity must have had a 
great effect upon the weak-kneed amongst the bishops and clergy ; 
and though they are not to be excused on that account, yet it may 
have been that in the absence of the laity much that was done 
would not have been done; and if the reports of the debates and 
proceedings of the Irish Synod which appeared in the newspapers 
at the time are to be trusted, they were certainly not such as to 
encourage either members of the Church or those not of her com- 
munion to repose with confidence on the decisions arrived at, or to 
regard them as expressions of the mind of the Spirit. The Arch- 
deacon mentions four changes in the Prayer Book, which alone he 
regards as important. I could considerably extend the list. One 
of these, the relegation of the Athanasian Creed to the Appendix, 
in company with the Thirty-nine Articles, and its disuse in the 
public services of the Church, he seeks to justify thus: ‘‘ The third 
(i.e. the action with regard to this Creed), or something like it, had 
a few years ago, if I remember aright, the approval of a majority 
of the English bishops, and of the Lower House of the Southern 
Convocation, and would have been recommended by them but for 
the opposition of two men of great influence in the Church.”$ In 
this the Archdeacon is altogether mistaken. No such proposal was 
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ever made in the Southern Convocation, much less accepted by it. 
It was suggested that a note should be appended to the Creed, stating 
the sense in which the damnatory clauses were interpreted by the 
Church, and to this the strongest advocates for the retention of 
the Creed had no objection; but beyond this the Southern Con- 
vocation never dreamed of moving. After this work of revision 
of the Prayer Book, the Archdeacon adds: “If I be now asked, 
What has been the result, upon the whole, of the admission of the 
laity to a share in the government of the Church ? I answer, with- 
out hesitation, a large increase of Church life and Church work, 
improved churches, improved services, new organizations for 
Church purposes, boards of education, associations of Church 
workers ; all testifying to the fact that the loss of the Church’s 
silver and gold has not deprived her of, but has given her a larger 
share in, those better things which are the gift of the Divine 
Spirit.”* It must be remembered that it is not yet twenty years 
since the Irish Church was disestablished, and her members would 
have been dead indeed if, after such a convulsion, they had not 
been aroused to make every exertion in their power to save her 
from utter collapse. But whether the Irish Church has so far 
outshone her English sister in the points just named, and in her 
influence upon those around her, as to persuade the English 
Church to abandon her own traditions for those of the Church in 
Ireland, I must leave to the judgment of my readers. 

Bishop Littlejohn, in a note to his article, thus illustrates the 
results of the working of the two systems in the United States. 
He is speaking with relation to giving mission to the clergy which 
has been practically found in the United States to follow naturally 
upon the government of the Church by a mixed body of clergy and 
laity :— 

The first two religious bodies to acquire a foothold in America were the Church of 
England, as in Virginia, and the Congregationalists, or Independents, in New England. 
‘Side by side, these two bodies have existed now for more than two hundred and fifty 
years. According to the census of 1880, the Congregational body is seventh on the list, 
in size and number, among the religious denominations in the United States. The Pro- 
testant Episcopal is the eighth. The former has 3,587 ministers, 383,685 members ; the 
latter 3,242 clergy, 323,876 members, ¢.e, enrolled communicants. The parallelism in 
these figures is as striking as the similarity of methods in the relations of ministers and 
congregations. In both bodies the clergy are called, and not sent. On the other hand, a 
little more than one hundred years ago, two other religious bodies began to take shape 
in our land, the Roman Catholic and the Methodist, beginning, in fact, more than one 
hundred and fifty years after those mentioned above. The same census shows the 
Romanists to have 6,012 priests, and a claim of 6,174,202 adherents ; the Methodists, 
North and South, without including the minor divisions of the sect, number together 
12,584 ministers and 2,508,792 members, placing them, in point of numbers, at the head 
of the Protestant bodies in the land ; another striking parallelism in its way. Many 
causes may be adduced as tending to bring about these results, specially among the 
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Roman Catholics (at least two-thirds, if not more, of whom have been gained by immi-- 
gration from the old world and from Canada); but none studying the circumstances can 
mistake the fact that in these bodies the clergy are sent and not called; they are under 
marching orders, every one of them. The motive power is from behind and from above, 
not from below and from the front. Among the Roman Catholics all priests in good 
standing have a canonical claim upon their bishop for “mission,” and, therefore, for- 
adequate support ; substantially the same holds good of the Methodist system.* 


It is well to note that the system of lay representation in Synod. 
has existed for more than a century in the Church in the United 
States ; in Australia it is of recent growth ; whilst in Ireland it is. 
still in its early youth. We have, therefore, in the one case, the 
natural outcome of the system which has had full time to reach 
maturity, whilst in the other countries the results have yet to be 
worked out. Two other things that Bishop Littlejohn writes are 
worthy of note. The one is :— 


It is a fact well known here that the number is constantly increasing of those who, 
though they agree with him in little else, agree with Dr. Pusey in his opinion—an 
opinion which, at the time it was uttered, excited among us an almost universal and 
indignant dissent—*‘ that the American Church had seriously erred in committing to. 
her laity so large a measure of power.” I do not mean that, at this time, more than a 
respectable minority hold this view. The significant fact, however, is, that this mino-. 
rity steadily grows, and that it is beginning to assert itself with boldness and energy.t 


Another of his remarks is :— 


That there is no union of Church and State in this land is a vain imagination. We 
have it in its most vicious form: first, because the parties to this union are placed on a 
very unequal footing—the power being all on one side and the weakness all on the 
other ; and next, because this one-sided power is undefined—unrestricted save by a 
prohibition against State interference with the Church, except when such interference is. 
asked for by the Church, or the interests of the State, as adjudged by the State, require 
it. Civil obedience means far more to the average layman than ecclesiastical obedience, 
and, if any conflict be developed between the two, it is the habit of his mind—an in- 
stinct sharpened by long training—to regard the State, not the Church, as his real 
sovereign and supreme governor, and this, too, in things neither distinctively religious 
nor distinctively secular, but hovering on the border-line between them. Generally 
speaking, in all spiritual matters involving any reference to, or dependence on, the 
secular authority, it is the ordinary outcome of the American spirit to make even good 
Christian men Erastians without their knowing it.} 


The benefits which Bishop Barry attributes to the ‘‘ working of 
lay representation” are rather such as he would naturally, from. 
his point of view, expect to find, than such as a lengthened expe- 
rience would alone justify him in claiming, as he has been but a 
short time in Sydney. They are :— 

(1) We find here, in the very consciousness of the possession of constitutional rights and 
privileges, an important safeguard against the temptation to use or abuse the arbitrary 
power of local pressure on the clergy by force of money or popular prejudice, which is 
the great bane of the voluntary system. (2) The very presence of lay representatives 
in Synods tends to raise them above the tendency to a virtual parochialism or congrega- 


tionalism, which is another evil, natural enough under the circumstances of the life and. 
extension of the Church here, but yet a very serious drawback to her unity and vitalit 
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(3) Even more direct is the advantage of bringing the lay mind, properly so called, to 
bear on ecclesiastical thought and polity. (4) But, after all, the greatest advantage of 

lay representation is the sense which it diffuses of lay power and lay responsibility in 
the Church. To see the church well filled, and the parish prosperous, is the one idea 
of the churchwarden, the trustee, and the vestryman. It is mainly through the Synod 
that a larger and deeper idea of lay responsibility is brought home.* 

The Archdeacon of Cloyne and the Bishop of Sydney appear to- 
regard the education of its lay members as the most important 
function to be discharged by a Synod. I had thought that its 
special duty was to speak with authority in the name of the 
Church, so as to determine controversies, and to preserve the 
Church “in the unity of the Spirit and in the bond of peace.” A 
little incidental light is thrown on this subject by the paper of the 
Archdeacon of Cloyne,+ and to this I would call attention. A natural 
outcome of the principle is the appointment of a mixed body of 
clergy and laity to fill up the vacant benefices in Ireland: some of 
the members are nominated by the diocese, others by the parish. 
Concerning their action, the Archdeacon writes :— 

There is no doubt that parochial nominators too often assume that their wishes must 
be paramount, and that anyone whom they select, however young and inexperienced,. 
ought to be elected ; and it cannot be denied that they sometimes talk too vehemently 
of what they will do, or will not do, if they do not obtain the man of their choice; but 
the cases in which threats of this kind have been carried out have, I believe, been 
very few.{ 

The natural interpretation of this is that what they threaten 
“they will do” is that they will leave the Church, or, at all events, 
the church in their own parish, if they are thwarted in what they 
advocate ; and “ what they will not do” is that their subscription 
for the maintenance of the clergyman will not be continued if the 
man of their choice is not appointed; and the Archdeacon’s 
words imply that this threat is sometimes, but happily not often, 
put into execution. This certainly does not countenance the idea 
that lay representation inculcates such a sense of the Divine origin 
of the Church, as to make it a sin to cause a schism or to depart 
from her communion. 

The Archdeacon of Cloyne and the Bishop of Sydney are so 
enamoured of the principle of lay representation, that they appeal 
with affectionate earnestness to English Churchmen to follow their 
example. The former writes :— 


The Church of Ireland has learned by experience the truth of these conclusions. Is 
the Church of England willing to profit by her experience? That there are difficulties 
in the way of her doing so I am well aware; but these difficulties will not be increased, 
but must be materially lessened, by a declaration gn the part of the clergy of their 
willingness to admit the laity to the Synods of the Church, and give them, with them- 
selves, an equal share in its government. When that has been done, Churchmen may 
fairly ask to be delivered from the dominion of Parliament, and saved from what has 
become almost worse than its tyranny—its neglect.§ 
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The latter says :-— 

Such experience, therefore, as I have gained entirely confirms my strong conviction 
of the necessity of obtaining or evolving a true representative system in the Church at © 
home. Diocesan Conferences and Congresses, and the like, are excellent as fields for 
discussion and schools of preparation for more definite action; but they cannot fill the 
place of Church Synods or Assemblies of real power and responsibility. Till, in some 
way, the problem of obtaining these is solved in England, the Church will not have full 
vitality of self-government, and that right harmony of legislative, judicial, and executive 
functions which is essential to its complete organization.* 

Is, then, the Church in England so inferior in spiritual life, and 
in those marks by which such life is evidenced, to the Church in 
Ireland, and Australia, and the United States, that when we gaze 
upon the two pictures we must sorrowfully own our painful in- 
feriority, and seek at any cost to assimilate ourselves to our 
superior sisters? The argument by which we are to be convinced 
is not the superiority of the abstract principle, for that is not 
really dealt with in any of these papers, and with it I have not 
attempted to meddle, but with the fruits which flow from the 
application of the principle. In all the countries named there are 
multitudes outside the Church, whom Churchmen would no doubt 
thankfully draw within her borders: are they so attracted by the 
delegation of the Church’s authority to clergy and laity alike, as to 
show that there is a power in a democratic Church which is not to 
be found in one governed upon the principle which history shows 
to have prevailed in the Catholic Church from the earliest days, 
of which we have a full record? In Ireland, e.g., are Presbyterians, 
or Protestant Nonconformists, or Roman Catholics seeking to be 
received into the communion of the Church, convinced by the 
signs of the Divine Presence manifested in the love, and unity, 
and absence of party spirit, and single-hearted devotion to truth 
exhibited in the meetings ofits Synods? In Australia, is the Church 
rapidly absorbing the sects, and bringing all the religious men in 
the Province into the acceptance of the truths she proclaims? I 
do not say that I should be convinced by such evidence of the 
attractions of the system on which they are conducted; but I do 
say that I should regard such an argument as far more weighty 
than any adduced in the articles which I have been examining. 
And as the writers of these articles appeal to experience to per- 
suade us to follow their example, we have a right to expect a 
unanimous answer in the affirmative before their appeal can carry 
any practical weight with it. 

But there is an argument which may be urged against the view 
for which I am contending with which I must deal. It may be 
said, Has not the Church of England virtually conceded the prin- 
ciple by establishing a House of Laymen? To this I unhesi- 
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tatingly answer, No. The House of Laymen is no part of the 
Convocation of Canterbury. It was assented to on far different 
grounds, and with the most strongly-expressed determination to 
oppose its formation if any such proposal was advanced. There 
are many questions connected with the administration of Church 
affairs on which it is especially desirable to have the views of 
Church laymen at the present day. Such are all matters of 
finance, and all that relates to the ordering of the external affairs 
of the Church, the division of parishes or of dioceses, education, 
and such like, and in the solution of such questions the laity have 
a right to speak. Moreover, when appeal has to be made to Par- 
liament for legislative sanction to any ordinance for which the 
Church desires such confirmation, or which it is necessary to obtain 
on account of existing enactments, it is also desirable to con- 
sult representative Church laymen concerning what is proposed 
before applying to a tribunal which consists only partially of 
Churchmen, and which, for a variety of reasons, has not shown 
itself eager to co-operate in legislation touching the internal affairs 
of the Church. The Resolutions adopted by Convocation clearly 
express these objects as those which it desired to promote by 
creating a House of Laymen, as is shown by the following words 
agreed to by the Southern Convocation, and which embody the 
principle to which consent was given to calling it into exis- 
tence 

That it is desirable that a House of Laymen, being communicants of the Church of 
England, be formed for the Province of Canterbury, to confer with the members of 
Convocation. 

That the subjects on which the House of Laymen may be consulted shall be all sub- 
jects which ordinarily occupy the attention of Convocation, saving only those which 
shall be judged especially to touch the definition or interpretation of the faith and doc- 
trine of the Church. 

The Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury was resolved 
in no way to alter its own constitution ; its origin dates from an 
antiquity so great that we have no satisfactory record of it; to 
have added a House of Laymen as part of its own body would have 
been a revolution, not a reform; it would have destroyed the old 
Convocation, and created a new one. To guard against the possi- 
bility of its being supposed to have done this, it insisted upon the 
words which describe consultation with the House of Laymen being 
to confer with ‘‘ members of Convocation,” and not “to meeting in 
conference the members of the Upper and Lower House of Con- 
vocation.” And, to emphasize as strongly as possible its view of 
the case, it added the following resolution :— 


Provided that nothing in this scheme shall be held to impair the right of this sacred 
Synod to pronounce finally for the Province on all questions of faith and doctrine, 
according to the ancient usage of this Church and Realm. 
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There is no one who is acquainted with the action of legislative 
bodies, and particularly of such bodies when their members are 
not united by the strong ties of party obligation or the fear of 
constituents, who will not recognize the vast difference between 
what has been accepted by the Convocation of Canterbury and 
what is being done in Ireland, the United States, and Australia. 
I believe that the action of the Church in England is in accordance 
with what has been the Church’s rule from the beginning, that it 
provides the best security for the preservation of the faith pure and 
undefiled, and, consequently, that it will secure ina great degree 
the confidence and obedience of its members. The test of the 
authority of the Church is the extent to which its members regard 
it as the depository of the gifts and graces which its Divine Head 
promised to leave with His Church to the end of time. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine that what was essential to its constitution and to 
its being regarded as the Body of Christ was not discovered until very 
recent days, or, if discovered, fell into complete oblivion for more 
than a thousand years. Circumstances, arising from political or 


other causes, may seem to have compelled changes of organization 


in some portions of the Church, and the good Spirit of our God 
may have rested upon them, notwithstanding such changes, and in 
this I heartily rejoice ; but that is no reason for our preferring the 
new to the old, or abandoning any of the principles on which we 
have hitherto acted. For, notwithstanding any deficiencies or 
shortcomings with which the Church of England may be justly 


charged, I can confidently say that I believe it is the purest 


Church upon earth, and I trust that it will not be misled into any 
new-fangled schemes of so-called reform or revolution, on the right 
hand or the left. And, certainly, it is difficult to find anything in 
the progress, or advance, or spiritual life, of the Church in the 
United States, or Australia, or Ireland, that can be a temptation to 
us to leave the old paths. 


Rospert GREGORY. 
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“* We the Grand Jury of the County of Kerry desire to call atten- 
tion to the continued disturbance of the peace and order, as shown 
in the numerous cases of crime and malicious injury that have 
come before us at the present assizes, and described by Mr. Justice 
O’Brien, in his charge to our body, as indicating a state of things of 
an unprecedented description, nothing short, in fact, of a state of 
‘open war with all forms of authority, and even, I may say without 
exaggeration, with the necessary institutions, a tempest of vio- 
lence and crime sweeping over a considerable portion of this 
country. We desire to impress upon the Government the urgent 
necessity for the immediate re-establishment of order, either by 
the firm administration of the existing law where it is applicable, 
or by such change in the law as may be necessary to adapt it to 
the new features of lawlessness instituted and developed by the 
present agitation, and we record our opinion that if this action is 
any longer delayed the consequences will be fraught with public 
disaster of a most serious character.” 

This address of an important and representative body—sup- 
plemented as it is by the charge of Mr. Justice Johnson to the 
Grand Jury of the County of Cork, and illustrated by such incidents 
as the murder of Byers the caretaker, and Murphy the bailiff; by 
the breaking of the memorial windows in the church of Athea; by 
the cutting off the hair of young women seen speaking to police- 
men; by numerous instances in which tenants’ houses have been 
set on fire and their cattle mutilated as the penalty for the pay-— 
ment of their rent ; and by the resistance of mobs and even public 
officials to the police when in discharge of their legal duties— 
throws a sufficiently vivid light on the condition of Ireland during 
the past month. Englishmen generally have been thoroughly 
perplexed to understand why the Government should have 
permitted such a state of things to continue, apparently without 
any attempt to vindicate the authority of the law. For while 
all these horrors have been rampant the Ministry have, as far 
as plain men can see, done little more than introduce and carry 
the first of a series of Rules for the future conduct of affairs 
in the House of Commons. Without going so far as to assert with 
the poet that ‘‘ Whate’er is best administered is best,” most of us 
are at least of opinion that that “‘ form of government” cannot be 
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good in which administration is lost in anarchy. And that is no 
false description of the government of Ireland by the Constitu- 
tional advisers of the Queen at the present moment. 

In spite of which, it would be in the highest degree unjust to 
charge this sad spectacle of impotence mainly on the timidity or 
incapacity of the existing Government. Lord Salisbury, in his 
speech at the National Conservative Club on the 5th instant, at 
once showed that he understood the feeling that is abroad, and 
indicated the true source of the difficulties with which the country 
has to contend. ‘‘ What has broken down,” he said, “is trial by 
jury in Ireland. The whole machine works well except one essen- 
tial wheel. That wheel refuses to move, and before society can be 
restored to its healthy condition, that whee] must be either refitted 
or dispensed with. . . . But then you will say, here is a case for 
alteration ; why is the alteration not made? My noble and right 
honourable friends have called your attention to the disgraceful 
scenes that are enacted every night in the neighbourhood of West- 
minster Hall. You know that the machinery for legislation is 
impeded by an obstacle which our fathers knew not, and which, if 
it had existed earlier, assuredly Parliamentary Government would 
never have acquired the reputation it has obtained in the world. 
If it were a mere question of impeding legislation, we could bear it 
—we have borne it—with patience perhaps. The necessity for 
legislation in this country is variously estimated by various per- 
sons—some people think a great deal of legislation is wanted, some 
people think there is too much. But do not imagine this a ques- 
tion of legislation. The Executive Government, the essential 
powers of the authority by which society is kept together, these 
are placed in danger by the present state of things that exists in 
the House of Commons, and until that ancient and powerful body 
has accommodated the precautions that surround its proceedings 
to the new dangers by which it is threatened, it will be impossible 
to restore the efficiency of the other parts of the social machine 
which in Ireland have been arrested, it will be impossible to restore 
the reign of law, or give back that confidence without which in- 
dustry cannot work.” This terse and weighty sentence sums up 
the whole situation. Owing to a long chain of historic events, the 
Executive in England has become, if not merged in the Legislature, 
at least completely dependent upon it. In other words, the House 
of Commons has monopolized all the powers of the State, yet, by 
some strange irony, the very same set of causes which has pro- 
duced its supremacy has afflicted it with paralysis. It is now 
busily engaged in considering by what moral galvanism it can 
recover its lost vitality ; and after more than a month’s debate, it 
has formulated an important rule for putting a stop to discussion. 
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We have no hesitation in saying that what has occupied the 
minds of reflecting men during the past month, even more than 
the condition of Ireland, has been the deeper question whether 
the causes of the existing anarchy do not lie in Party Government 
itself, and, if so, whether they can be removed. 
For an answer to this question members of the existing Parlia- 
mentary majority will point triumphantly to the passing of the 
Closure Rule. We trust they will be justified in their 
optimism. If we are not altogether inclined to be equally 
sanguine in our expectations it is not because we are of the 
pessimists who, as Lord Salisbury so well puts it, “are smitten 
with the terror of an inevitable fate.” But those who have 
watched, not only the deplorable exhibition of the last few weeks in 
the House of Common, but its gradual decline in temper, disci- 
pline, and breeding for the last twenty years, who can compare its 
manners under Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell with its manners 
at the present day, may be excused if they fail to entertain a 
sanguine hope that its youth will be restored in any Medea’s 
caldron of mechanical Rules.* Parliament, now that it represents 
mere Numbers, is not likely to prove the same efficient instrument 
of Government as Parliament when it was the representative 
of Birth or even of Wealth. If the House of Commons is to be 
practically the sole ruler of the British Empire, the Executive 
which it nominates must be the representatives of a solid and 
patriotic Majority in the House itself. So long as the franchise 
was limited, and opinion in the nation at large was so far divided 
on important questions as to allow the old historical Parties to 
preserve their discipline under popular aristocratic leaders, such 
a majority was generally forthcoming. But with the extension 
of the franchise, the consequent progress of democratic feeling, 
and the gradual disappearance of the old aristocratic traditions 
of Party Government, there has been a constant tendency for 
parties to split into sub-sections, so that, as in France, it has 
become more and more difficult to keep together a majority in 
support of any Ministry. A keen appreciation of this truth, or 
at least of one side of it, has been shown by one of the prominent 
speakers in the past month. 

Mr. Chamberlain undoubtedly occupies an anomalous position 
in the political world. He was the first to introduce into England 
the machinery of the Caucus, by which it was hoped that all the 
forces of democracy might be turned into a single channel to work 
the wheels of the Liberal Party. The great mission of that Party, 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion, was to complete the overthrow of 

* Since these words were written they have received a striking illustration from the 
all-night sitting of the House of Commons on March 21st-22nd. 
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the landed aristocracy, to disestablish the Church, and, perhaps, 
eventually to prepare the way for a Republic. In pursuit of these 
ends, he did not hesitate before the General Election of 1885 to uplift 
the Radical banner, greatly to the dismay of Mr. Gladstone and 
the Whigs, and to enlist the sympathies of the newly-enfranchised 
electors on behalf of a Revolutionary programme. It was un- 
doubtedly his promises, joined to the working of the machinery 
then at the disposal of the united Party, that obtained for the 
Liberals their great victory in the counties in 1885. But with all 
his uncompromising Radicalism, Mr. Chamberlain has not ceased 
to cherish a patriotic ideal. The political end he has in view is an 
Imperial Democracy; hence he offered his sturdy resistance to 
Mr. Gladstone’s separatist schemes, and can never abate his 
hostility to any proposals that threaten the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. Nevertheless, he now finds himself hoist 
with his own petard. The wire-pullers of the Liberal Party under- 
stand very well that without Mr. Gladstone’s personality to give it 
a soul, all their electoral machinery will count for little with the 
democracy. Seeing this, Mr..Chamberlain’s myrmidons have for- 
saken him, and have, with touching devotion, followed the lead of 
the “old Parliamentary hand,” who is himself the obedient 
servant of Mr. Parnell. What is Mr. Chamberlain to do under the 
circumstances? With his usual plainness of speech he has ex- 
plained the position to the Executive Committee of the National 
Radical Union in Birmingham. He has longed, he says, for 
reconciliation with his old friends: the protracted conferences of 
the Round Table attest his sincerity; but he has named his con- 
ditions, and since these prove unacceptable, he “‘ cannot see his 
way usefully to take any further steps in the matter.” 

For all this it is plain that alliance with the Tories is irksome 
to him, and that he means to fight for his own hand. “ Party 
feeling in this country,” he maintains, ‘‘is the strongest public 
sentiment with which we have to do”—words which, however 
they may reflect on the spirit of the nation at large, are quite 
intelligible in the mouth of the importer of the Caucus into 
England. Radicals, says he, will not vote for Tories; therefore, 
let Radicals who are against Home Rule associate for their own 
purposes. ‘ We shall have to follow the example which has been 
set us already in almost every other Constitutional country. In 
France, in Italy, in Spain, in Germany, and to a certain extent in 
America, though less here than elsewhere, it has been found im- 
possible to arrange political parties in two great divisions, and 
various groups of opinion have been formed, all able, consistently 
and thoroughly, to support their particular opinions; and I am 
convinced it will be our duty, our ‘ plan of campaign,’ to organize, 
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to secure that the Liberal Unionist Group as an organization is 
complete, and has representation as complete as any other section 
of the Liberal Party.” Mr. Chamberlain has been much blamed 
for the enunciation of this policy. We cannot join in the censure. 
What he proposes we regard as the natural product of the political 
conditions of our time, and, as we have always protested against 
the hypocrisies and imbecilities that have been the result of keep- 
ing up the appearance of the old forms of Party Government 
where the realities have ceased to exist, we should be the last to 
denounce any constitutional action on the part of any statesman 
for giving effect to his honest convictions. But let not Mr. Cham- 
berlain deceive himself. He must not suppose that the change 
which he advocates can be effected, and the House of Commons 
still remain what it has long been, the sole ruling power of the 
Empire. He cannot really think that our case is on all fours with 
those of the other ‘“ Constitutional” Governments he has men- 
tioned. In Germany the imperial power of the Reichstag is 
nothing compared with that of the Emperor and the Federal 
Council. In France the pernicious mancuvres of the different 
Parliamentary groups would speedily render all government impos- 
sible, if, in that highly-centralized State, affairs were not really 
conducted under veiled forms of despotism inherited from the 
Bourbons and the Buonapartes. In Italy the part played by the 
sovereign is immeasurably greater than what is now performed by 
an English monarch. The conduct of affairs in America is 
facilitated by complete separation between the Legislature and 
the Executive. If Mr. Chamberlain means to insist that we may 
safely follow the example of these states, in copying their Parlia- 
mentary anarchy—such striking illustrations of which have been 
presented in the present French Assembly, and the last German 
Reichstag—without adopting any of their constitutional safe- 
guards, he will not, we imagine, find many educated Englishmen 
to agree with him. The British Empire cannot afford the luxury 
of weak Governments. 

These things, however, are ‘‘on the knees of the gods.” 
What we have immediately to see is the kind of reception that 
the House of Commons will give to the Bill for Amending the 
Criminal Procedure in Ireland, which the Government are about 
to introduce. This Bill, the necessary answer to such prayers as 
that of the Grand Jury of Kerry, will doubtless be severe in its en- 
actments, but not more so than the circumstances imperatively 
demand—circumstances, that is to say, in which juries altogether 
decline to do justice, priests refuse to give evidence in the courts 
of law, and Archbishops abet priests in their contumacy. Unless 
the English race has altogether lost the stamina that distinguished 
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it when, in the midst of a tremendous conflict with foreign 
enemies, it put down the Irish Rebellion of 1798, it will insist that 
this state of anarchy shall be suppressed. Nevertheless, we 
cannot close our eyes to the vast Parliamentary difficulties the Bill 
will have to encounter. For the first time in the history of 
England the regular Opposition, which calls itself Her Majesty’s, 
has formed an alliance with traitors and abettors of murder, and 
the result of alliance is seen in Mr. Morley’s Amendment, which 
is framed to prevent the Government from arming itself with the 
powers required for the restoration of law and order. We trust 
that the Ministry, on their side, will move towards their end 
without flinching or compromise. The nation looks to them, in 
the first place, to do their duty with courage. If they should find 
themselves unable to make head against the brute forces of Parlia- 
mentary faction, it will then turn its eyes to other parts of the 
Constitution, and will expect the Sovereign, placed as she is high 
above the blinding strife of parties, to use her powers by calling 
in as her Minister the man whom the situation demands, to 
strengthen himself with the most able colleagues he can find, 
independently of party, and to appeal to the people through a 
Dissolution to return a solid majority pledged simply to support 
Her Majesty’s Administration. 

Meantime, it is pleasant to turn one’s eyes from the miserable 
spectacle presented by the Lower House, and to watch one part of 
our Constitutional machinery still doing its business in the capable 
workman-like manner for which it has long been distinguished. 
The House of Lords has been fortunate this year in being allowed 
to get to work while the Commons are squabbling over words and 
syllables, and it has already turned out a_highly-satisfactory 
measure in the Church Patronage Bill. This Bill gives effect to 
the general feeling that property in the Church is not to be 
regarded as mere material for vulgar traffic, but is of the nature 
of a trust ; on the other hand, it has been purged in its passage 
through the Lords of the pernicious clause which disfigured it, 
when first introduced, by providing that the control over the pre- 
sentation of livings should be exercised by elected councils. Other 
valuable measures are soon to be introduced in the Upper House. 
Whatever useful legislation is effected during the present session 
is likely to be initiated by the Lords. 


In February public attention was concentrated almost exclu- 
sively on the situation of international affairs on the Continent, 
and for the moment domestic considerations, including even the 
condition of Ireland, seemed to have retired into the background. 
This month matters are exactly reversed. Lord Salisbury has told 
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us that the prospect of peace being maintained looks far brighter 
than was the case a few months ago. This authoritative announce- 
ment, combined with the pressure of home troubles, has withdrawn 
the attention of the public, always incapable of interesting itself 
‘deeply in two things at once, from speculations on the probable 
approach of war. Yet, to the statesman, there can be little 
diminution at present in the causes of anxiety. True, the German 
Reichstag has voted with something like unanimity the Septennate 
Bill which Prince Bismarck told the preceding Parliament was an 
indispensable condition for the preservation of peace, and which 
that Assembly nevertheless obstinately rejected. True, M. de 
Lesseps has made a semi-political journey to Berlin, has had an 
interview with the Emperor, and has spoken of France as “ the 
natural friend of Germany.” True—and this is far more impor- 
tant—a defensive alliance has been formed between Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, to which the support, though not the formal 
adherence of England will, of course, be given. Nevertheless, 
when all these things are taken into account, the danger of war can 
never be removed, but must always rather be imminent, so long as 
the armaments of the nations are constantly increasing. It is not 
80 many years ago that we used to hear about the exploded doctrine 
of the Balance of Power. But now it is obvious that peace is 
preserved only by the equality of vast forces among rival nations 
swayed by antagonistic interests. Yet so nicely adjusted is the 
equilibrium, that, figuratively speaking, it may be overthrown by 
the turn of a hair. An uncontrollable impulse in the mind of a 
Sovereign, strongly tinged with the hereditary madness of his race, 
may at any moment plunge Europe into a general conflict. So 
long, therefore, as there are agencies in the heart of Russia 
violently agitating the passions of the Czar, the imagination must 
always remain haunted by the expectation that the wave of the 
great Slavonic invasion will break and roll southwards; and the 
detection of the recent Nihilist plot, on the eve of the departure of 
the Imperial family to Gatschina, may well be an incident destined 
to incline the calculations of an Absolute Monarch to the side of 
war. The situation in Bulgaria, in which quarter, if anywhere, 
the war must break out, remains as ambiguous as ever. The saga- 
cious conduct of the Regency, the skill with which they have 
avoided any compromising step, and the promptitude with which 
they have suppressed the military revolt in Silistria, stongly enlist 
the sympathies of the greater part of Europe in behalf of a young 
nation steadily asserting its independence. But the tension of 
the situation is shown by the fact that in France, whose tra- 
ditions seem to make her the special champion of the rights of 
nationalities, the independence shown by the Bulgarians is viewed 
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with strong disfavour. France, in fact, keeps her eye fixed on 
Russia, and, since none of the other Powers venture to pronounce 
in favour of the unfortunate little Principality, its Government 
remains much in the situation of a mouse, allowed to play for 
a while in the midst of a circle of cats, one of which has cut off its 
retreat from its hole. 

Under these circumstances one event alone could weigh the 
balance decisively on the side of peace, and that event is, we fear, 
very unlikely to happen. It is that England should throw her 
whole power and influence on the side of Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, to bring about, in conjunction with Turkey a European 
arrangement by which Bulgaria should acquire a_ practical 
independence with the goodwill of the Porte. Two conside- 
rations stand in the way of such a scheme: the first, that no 
English Government, with many home troubles on its hands, is 
likely to venture on so decided a policy; the second, and more 
respectable as far as we are concerned, that if we tie our hands by 
definite engagements in Europe, Russia, relinquishing for the 
moment her designs on Bulgaria, may attempt to overwhelm us in 
the East, where she knows that we must act alone. This is, 
perhaps, a good reason for not committing ourselves to a policy 
which must be chiefly determined by the will of others ; but it is 
far from being a good excuse for reposing inactively on “ historic 
memories,” out of a dislike for the disagreeable obligations imposed 
by increased taxation or personal service. The parallel between 
the respective characters of ourselves and the Russians in the 
present, and of the Athenians and Philip of Macedon in the old 
world, is in many respects curiously exact. ‘“‘I do not wonder,” 
says Demosthenes in the first Olynthiac, ‘‘that Philip always in 
the field, always in movement, doing everything for himself, never 
letting slip an opportunity, prevails over you who merely talk,. 
inquire, and vote, without action. Nay, the contrary would be 
wonderful, if under such circumstances he had not been the con- 
queror. But what I do wonder at is that you Athenians, who in 
former days contended for the freedom of Greece against the 
Lacedemonians, who scorning unjust aggrandizement for your- 
selves fought in person and lavished your substance to protect the 
rights of other Greeks, that you now shrink from personal service. 
and payment of money for the defence of your own possessions.” 
For a comment on this text we refer our readers to our first article, 
and the words of one who is entitled to speak to his countrymen 
with high authority on the subject he discusses. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Lord Randolph Churchill appeals unto Cesar, 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In the able article which Mr. Beckett has this month contributed 
to your pages, he promises on some future occasion—should you give 
him permission—to explain the principles of Tory Democracy, and to 
demonstrate how they are built upon, and arise out of, the political 
system established, renewed, or extended by Lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Beaconsfield, and Lord Randolph Churchill. I sincerely hope this 
opportunity may soon be afforded him. Until now the principles of 
Tory Democracy have never been fully stated. We know, of course, 
that they seek to widen the basis of the Constitution, and to rely for its 
maintenance on the patriotism of a free, a loyal, and an enlightened 
people, and so forth. But this sort of thing, although admirably adapted 
for the platform, is hardly a sufficient foundation for the exposition of a 
political creed. If we are to judge them by their fruits, the immediate 
results of the doctrines of Tory Democracy seem to be the triumph of 
Mr. Gladstone in enacting, with the assent of the Conservative Party, a 
measure of Reform but for which—if Sir George Trevelyan is to be be- 
lieved—the Liberal Party would have been out of office for fifty years, 
and a Government in a hopeless minority retaining office by the uncertain 
favour of its traditional opponents, and (according to Mr. Beckett) with 
counsels far more seriously divided than the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s statement would lead us to suppose. Nevertheless, if its 
principles are those of truth and justice, if, after all the struggles of 
the past a political philosophy has at length been discovered better 
fitted than any of its predecessors to secure the highest religious, 
national, and social welfare of the community, it would be culpable to 
condemn it because its immediate effects appear questionable. By all 
means let the system be fully enunciated and dispassionately considered. 

I trust, however, that at the outset we may be allowed to make two 
demands. 
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First, let us have a clear idea of the meaning attached to the word 
** principles.” Does it mean doctrines calculated to secure the common 
weal, or those adapted to give place and power to its professors? I am 
induced to put this question by the following passage in the concluding 
portion of Mr. Beckett’s article. ‘If the Government pursue a policy 
of prescription, then should we see repeated on the same scale, and 
with the same result, the quarrel between Burke and Fox, the old 
and new Whigs. Burke remained a voice crying in the wilderness, 
while Fox became the founder of the present Liberal Party.” 

Yes! but the principles contended for by Burke at that juncture 
rolled back the tide of revolution in Europe, and raised this country to 
a pitch of greatness and prosperity it had never before attained. The 
Liberal Party have weakened its prestige, and diminished its power, and 
have changed a constitution, the admiration of political philosophers 
from Voltaire to Guizot into an almost unlimited democracy largely and 
increasingly imbued with socialistic and communistic tendencies. 

Secondly, I trust that in tracing the pedigree of Tory Democracy to 
Pitt and Bolingbroke the authorities for the descent may be also quoted. 
Unsupported statements and general references to great names will not 
establish it. Mr. Baumann in urging the alteram partem on this question 
seems to have laid himself open to this charge. It would have been 
interesting if he had told us what were the assaults upon the Constitu- 
tion which Bolingbroke’s ideas of a patriot king impelled George the 
Third to make. To call the younger Pitt ‘a Whig, pure and simple,” 
at any period of his official life, and to place the reform proposed by him 
in the same category with that of Lord Grey, Lord Beaconsfield, or 
Mr. Gladstone, is, I submit, nothing less than to misinterpret altogether 
the history of the period, and to miss some of its most instructive 
lessons. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
25, Grosvenor Square, W. Percy. 
10th March, 1887. 


Mr. Gladstone's Claim as an Authority on Local 
Administration. 


To tHe Epirors or tHe ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
Mr. Gladstone, in his article in the Nineteenth Century for January 
1887, says he will “try to render—rudely, and slightly though it be 
—some account of the deeds and of the movements of this last half- 
century.’ 
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Now “rudely, and slightly though it be,” it will be found that the 
absolute generalizations which he gives as coming from him, a special 
financial Minister, from whom some exact knowledge of the larger 
outlets of public expenditure is to be expected, display remarkable de- 
ficiencies, which it is important to correct. Thus, he states that during 
the last half-century, ‘‘the lamentable and demoralizing abuses of the 
Poor Law have been swept away.” He might more correctly have used 
as @ qualifying phrase that its abuses had been too sparingly re- 
duced. Had he been fairly conversant with the subject, he would have 
been aware that from the perversion of settled principle little more than 
one-half the abuses displayed—as now denoted—have been swept 
away. This is shown by the superior local administration of relief to 
the destitute, which once prevailed in Ireland, of 2s. 9d. per head of 
the population for a better and a really more humane local adminis- 
tration, as against 6s. 11d. per head of the population in England. 
Yet he is reported to have held forth that Ireland, which has also a 
superior administration of the roads as well as of other branches to 
which it were desirable to advance the local administration of England 
—save, some eight millions of money in horses and road transit—has 
positively no local administration whatsoever, and requires it to be 
instituted by those whose ignorance has impaired and depressed what 
it has already got. 

Mr. Gladstone might have noted, as an advance of the last half- 
century, the change that has been made from unpaid to paid local 
service. Thus, it was to be observed that, notwithstanding all notice, 
all the large defaults resulting from continued administration, by a 
new set of nearly eighteen thousand paid officers, including more than 
three thousand new medical and health officers, as yet imperfectly 
organized, nevertheless effects an economy of more than one-third, or 
upwards of three millions per annum, less than the former rate of the 
demoralizing expenditure of the unpaid parish overseers. He might, if 
he had been aware of it, have presented another example of the pro- 
gress which has marked the present half-century in the change made 
from unpaid local services—that it was distinctly made out in respect 
to the paid police of two counties that the expenses of the new force 
were below the former expenses of the unpaid parish constables; that, 
in fact, the public had gained all the increase of force, and of security 
for life and property gratis, in the shape, that is, of an entire army, 
‘constituted on the principles of administration in the report of the 
‘Constabulary Force Commissioners. It will be found that further 
large economies of expenditure and improvement in the quality of 
local administration may be made; but that they can only be made 
on system, by further expenditure on paid responsible and highly- 
qualified service, as demonstrated in the inquiry under the Poor Law 
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Commission of 1888 and 1834, to which the Chambers of Agriculture 
and Boards of Guardians petitioned for a return. 

Mr. Gladstone states as one event of the half-century that “the 
entire people have good schools placed within the reach of their 
children.” Bad schools, he might have said—better than none. If he 
had a competent knowledge of that subject, he would be aware that it 
has long been shown that the so-called good education is one in 
violation of the laws of physiology as well as the laws of psychology,. 
and that, too, at an expense of £2 5s. per head instead of £1 10s., for 
the superior physical and mental education, besides important earnings 
by the children, and that the teachers, moreover, declare that, if they 
were left to their own devices, they would save two years of school life to. 
every child; that is to say, that upwards of four millions of children 
brought into the schools are subjected to eight millions of years of 
worry and of misused time, and the ratepayers two years of wasted 
rates, of which the Finance Minister knows nothing, by a falsely- 
constructed system of education, instead of that which is demanded 
in these times by the president of the great School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. W. J. Pope, President of the Metropolitan Board Teachers’ 
Association, at a crowded meeting of that body held the other day 
said : ‘“‘ I contend that not one-half of the real educational work is being 
done that might be done. I contend that, as one of your former pre- 
sidents said, we ought not to be engaged for 75 per cent. of our time 
in urging on, worrying, and overpressing 10 per cent. of our scholars. 
I contend that teachers are not happy in their work, and I make 
bold to say that the British taxpayer does not get full value, nor anything 
like it, for his money. . . . Summing up against our present system, I 
charge against the Education Code that it cramps—in fact, prevents 
—education. I charge against it that it is responsible for the fact that 
only 4 per cent. of those who leave our schools continue their education 
in night schools. I charge against it that in crushing out the indi- 
viduality of the teacher it is responsible for one-half the truancy which 
goes on. I charge against it that, owing to it, one-half of the education 
vote is practically wasted ; and, far above all, I charge against it that 
it tempts the teacher to do wrong. To some of us it is known that, 
under its percentage and reporting influence, many of our weaker 
brethren often fall. The Code makes it to their advantage to refuse 
admission to the backward, to work out those who become backward, and 
to do a hundred and one other things which the uninitiated know not of. 
The Code, in fact, is a temptation to do evil, and through it the honest 
teacher is placed at a great disadvantage.” Turning to the subject of 
discipline, Mr. Pope remarked : ‘‘ To such a pass was juvenile rowdyism 
then come—four years ago—that, as your President, I felt compelled to. 
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say that the time was fast coming when the discipline of schools would 
concern other than teachers. . . . Since then, the London rough has 
had his amusement with the West-end shops and clubs, and the ‘ Board 
Teacher’ has shown that the majority of the rowdies had been brought 
up under the sentimental influence of the Code and School Boards. 
Obedience to the law,” continued Mr. Pope, “lies at the foundation of 
all good character and all true prosperity, and if it be not required 
in the schoolroom we cannot expect our children to become good 
citizens. I am of opinion that the majority of our scholars may be 
guided by love and reason.” 

It has been shown that by the physical and industrial training on the 
half-time principle, as displayed in the district and industrial schools,. 
as first laid down under the Factory Commission of Inquiry, a system 
now advancing on the Continent, children have been turned, as testified 
by their parents, into another race, and increased in productive industry ; 
by that, and by no other system, juvenile delinquency has been 
effectually reduced, and an honest, an orderly, and more productive- 
population has been created; displaying, as the late eminent school 
inspector for Ireland, Sir John Lentaigne, once said, the power of early 
altering the condition of a nation. The subject is reserved—and it is to 
be hoped it is well reserved—for distinct consideration. 

Nothing does this great political leader apparently know, for nothing 
does he notice of that which is beginning to be recognized as the great 
event of the last half-century—the foundation laid of sanitary science, 
and its application to the health of nations. It apparently has not 
come even within Mr. Gladstone’s financial knowledge, acute as that is, 
that by the application of that science a second army in the Crimea 
was saved—that, for example, by the application of that science to the 
Indian army, the death-rate has been reduced from 67 to little more 
than 10 in a thousand, and that the saving of life in that way during 
the decade has been from 39,900 to 11,800, and of sickness more than 
one half, and in money a total saving of £5,381,700; that immense 
reductions have been effected by the application of the same science to 
the Home army, and in the armies in the Colonies, and the army at 
other stations, amounting in the aggregate during the last decade to a 
saving of 40,000 deaths, or 4,000 men per annum; with a reduction of 
disabilities by sickness to one half the former sickness rate, involving 
a total estimated saving in money during the decade of no less than 
£1,691,000, or £281,800 per annum. What must be the state of know- 
ledge of the Finance Minister to whom these great economies are 
unknown, and by whom they are unrecognized? Similar manifestations 
of the new preventive have been presented in civil life, in reductions of 
death-rates by one-half, with corresponding pecuniary economies, and 
such augmentations of the duration of life as have never, before this 
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reign, or at any period of the world’s history, occurred, or been con- 
ceived or attempted. 

Take the great subject of the cost of transit by railway, now of such 
deep importance to the agricultural community. It has been shown 
that, under unity, and worked by the directorates themselves, a saving 
of upwards of 20 per cent. of working expenses might be effected, which 
would yield 1} per cent. more of dividend to the shareholders. For 
Ireland results to that effect in great economy were made out upon 
examination by a commission of inquiry. But he has positively 
** blocked out ” all such economies. 

Mr. Gladstone’s knowledge of intercolonial economies, as well as 
those of India and other dependencies, is proved to be singularly defec- 
tive. He declared to a publicist that whether a man went as an 
emigrant to the United States or to Canada made not the slightest 
difference to the United Kingdom. Now, it is proved to make a pecu- 
niary difference of three to one, and so with other colonies. He appears 
to be unaware of the value of the habit of dealing with us constituting 
what is now called intercolonial goodwill, and that makes the goodwill 
of India of the value of several years’ purchase. . 

My statements, I would observe, are based on widely-extending expe- 
riences, and not upon any mere hypothesis of my own. In sanitation 
we might now, after our recorded experience, set aside the consideration 
of the pain and misery of preventible sickness and preventible mortality, 
and proceed solely for the reduction of the money charges. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Epwin Cuapwick. 


To rue Eprrors or tHE Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Will you permit me if possible, in a few words, to touch upon 
the fringe of the very wide question opened out in your March 
number by ‘“‘ A Woman,” under the title of ‘“‘ The Effects of Civilization 
upon Women” ? 

No one will deny that the introduction of steam has transformed the 
whole of our industrial system; the factory has supplanted home in- 
dustries, and the position of women, as well as of men, in the labour- 
market has undergone vital changes. 

Nevertheless, while «‘ A Woman” asserts that ‘‘ the world has been 
wicked and miserable in all ages, but in no time could life have been 
worse for women and children,” statistics prove the contrary to be the 
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case, and a comparison of facts and figures shows that the last decade. 
has witnessed a marked advance in their condition. Women are doubt- 
less still under-paid; a given amount of female labour finds less 
remuneration than a similar given amount of male labour; the need 
for trades unions and provident societies is great; but, despite all 
these drawbacks in the hard struggle for life, women find themselves 
at a higher point of vantage year by year. 

The pessimistic views taken by “A Woman” are, to some extent, 
explained by the misleading assumption with which she opens her 
article, viz. that eighteen occupations, “from the earliest times until the 
introduction of machinery,” monopolized by women, are now usurped by 
men. A majority of the occupations which she enumerates were ob- 
viously, at one time, in the hands of men. Eleven of them would 
appear by their derivation to have been so: ‘“ Baker, brewer, drysalter, 
confectioner, spinner, weaver, chandler, embroiderer, seller, perfumer, 
dyer” ; and all words terminating in the Anglo-Saxon affix “-er,”’ de- 
noting ‘‘ male agent”; while the feminine affix “ -ster,” is attached, 
at times, to at least two of them, converting them into “ spinster and 
brewster.” In the olden days there were spinners and spinsters,,. 
brewers and brewsters; as, for example, is seen in the ‘“‘ Assize of Bread 
and Ale,” attributed either to 51 Henry III. or 13 Edward I., when 
penalties were declared against the man baker or brewer who failed to. 
keep the assizes, and the woman brewer was threatened with the 
turnbull, and divers other punishments, ‘if she offend diverse times, 
and will not amend.” 

It is charming to picture, as ‘‘ A Woman” does, the happy domestic 
circles, where women of either high or low degree, surrounded by 
their children span, and wove for the whole family. Doubtless the rich 
wiled away many otherwise weary hours in this fashion, and obtained 
thereby additional pin-money at the neighbouring markets, little dream- 
ing that by thus competing with poor women in the labour-market they 
were reducing their much-needed earnings. 

Ladies who now neither spin nor weave, cheese nor pickle-make, are 
devoting their energies to educational, philanthropic, and social work, 
are becoming more and more intelligent and helpful members of society, 
and in many ways are ameliorating the lot of their poorer sisters. 

Judging from the wages earned by men and women a century ago, 
the husband can have had little to bring home for the wife to convert 
into bread and cloth. 

‘A Woman” says that ‘“‘a hundred years ago a man would have 
rendered himself supremely ridiculous by meddling with the spindle and 
distaff” ; and, again, that female factory operatives rarely earn at the 
present time more than from six to twelve shillings a week; but these 
assertions are not confirmed by facts. Arthur Young, in the account 
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of his six months’ tour in the north of England, in 1769, with the 
object of investigating the condition of the people, says of the cotton 
industries in Manchester, that men and women makers of fustian earned 
from 3s. to 8s. a week; men (no women) earned from 5s. to 10s. a 
week in making velvets ; men (no women) earned from 4s. to 10s. a 
week for making jeans; women, 1s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. for jeanettes, a week ; 
men and women for cotton hollands, 7s.; men (no women), cotton and 
silk ginghams, 7s. 6d. a week ; in the making of hats, women preparers 
earned 3s. 6d., and as cotton-spinners from 2s. to 5s. per week. These 
were wages for a week of six full days at fourteen to sixteen hours a 


day. 


In 1877, under the modern system of industry, we find from returns 
made by the Board of Trade on women’s industries, that in Manchester 
women were earning in a week of fifty-six and a half hours duration 
the following rates of wages: as scrutchers 18s. 6d. and 14s. 2d. ; as 


-drawing-frame tinters 17s. 6d.; as thurble-spinners 17s. 6d.; and as 


four power loom-weavers as much as 20s. to 24s. per week. Mr. 
Giffen, tod, in his Presidential Address before the Statistical Society 
in November 18838, stated that the wages of spinners and weavers in 
Huddersfield had risen in fifty years, in some cases, 20 per cent., 


and in different ratios to as high a point as 115 per cent., while chil- 


dren’s (spinning) labour in Bradford had risen 160 per cent. A child 


.at Bradford, in 1888, could earn 11s. 6d. a week, or as much, if not 


more, than man, woman, and child a century before. 

This in Yorkshire, too, which Mr. Thorold Rogers describes as being, 
in 1796, one of the most destitute countries in England, with an average 
wage of 6s. a week for an agricultural labourer, a little more than 1s. 


.a week for his wife, and an infinitesimal sum for their child. 


Food, too, is cheaper, notably bread, sugar, and cloth; meat is 


dearer, but more consumed, nevertheless, than fifty years ago. Rents 


are higher, it is true; but, taking all this into account, Mr. Giffen 
asserts that real wages, as distinguished from money wages, have 
immensely increased, leaving the operative nearly twice as much as 
formerly for food and clothing, after rent has been deducted. 

A large proportion of women are thus either earning a considerable 
share of their own family’s maintenance, or are laying out increased 
wages brought home by their husbands, instead of, as in the past, 
starving at home or working for wages hardly worthy the name. 

But ‘“‘A Woman” would lead us to believe that infant mortality 
has increased under the new industrial system. Again statistics prove 
that the contrary is the case. 


The first Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 


and Marriages in England was issued in 1839, In that year there had 


been 190°37 per 1,000 of registered deaths under one year of age in 
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the Metropolis, while in the country 156-82 per 1,000 deaths were under 
two years. 

The last Registrar-General’s Report, 1884, shows a remarkable 
decline in infant mortality. In 1834, 9°1 males under 5 years died to 
per 1,000 living. In 1884, 5-8 males under 5 years to per 1,000 living. 
In 1834, 8°6 females under 5 years died to per 1,000 living. In 
1884-5, 7 females under five years died to per 1,000 living. Mulhall, 
in his Progress of the World, says that from 1801-1810 48 per cent. died 
under 20 years of age; 1850-1870, only 34 per cent. died under 20 years 
of age. 

Thus infant mortality has decreased, while, according to the Statis- 
tical Society, the number of women employed in textile dyeing industries 
has increased, e.g. from 257,000 women in 1841 to 566,000 women in 
1881, and in dress the number has increased during the same period 
from 177,000 to 609,000. It may here be noted that in 1881 only 
396,000 men were employed in textiles and dyeing, and 344,000 in 
<lress. 


Womens’ share in other industries has enormously increased, in 
education from 30,000 in .1841, to 181,000 in 1881, while the number 
of men thus employed has only risen to 51,000. The number of men 
employed in indoor domestic service has decreased from 215,000, in 
1841, to 100,000 in 1881, while in the same period the number of 


women has risen from 774,000 to 1,269,000. 

Midwives of the old, or Mrs. Gamp school, are fast disappearing, but 
properly-trained ones are rapidly increasing. The Census of 1841 gave 
only 734 midwives ; the Census of 1881, 2,646. 

But, perhaps, the most striking feature of all is the rise of new 
industries for women; in 1841 there were no female accountants, in 
1881 the Census returned 89; in 1841 medicine was an unheard-of 
profession for women, in 1881 there were 64 students. Photography 
was attempted by 168 women in 1861, and in 1881 employs 1,809. The 
Post, Telegraph, and Telephone Departments now employ thousands of 
women of the better-educated classes. As printers, tailors, upholsterers, 
potters, &c., women now find remunerative employment. ‘A Woman” 
complains that they no longer sell in markets, whereas there were, in 
1881, nine times more women employed as “ dealers ” than in 1841. 

Space will not allow of the complete enumeration of the many 
industries and occupations opening out for women. Equally important 
is it to notice that married and single alike are now more fully recog- 
nized by the law and protected by the law. By the Married Women’s 
Property Act of 1870, and the Consolidated Married Women's Property 
Act of 1882, married women have control over their own earnings and 
inheritance ; whereas previously ‘“‘ what was a man’s was his own, and 
what was his wife’s was his also.” 
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By the Married Women’s Maintenance Act of last year, women can 
claim maintenance for themselves and children without submitting, as 
heretofore, to the degradation of becoming paupers ; and the Custody of 
Infants’ Act of the same Session is a step in the direction of giving 
them an equal share with their husbands in the guardianship of their 
children. Colleges, training and technical schools, University examina- 
tions are all opening for women. : 

Cultured and uncultured do not now, as in former days, aim at 
identical work ; the poor sempstress, or dressmaker, has less to fear 
from the competition of ladies than she had seventy years ago. Women 
of the middle classes, like their brothers, are studying music, art, 
literature, or science; a wide field is opening for them in higher 
education, and last, but not least, in medicine. May that movement 
advance with rapid strides, especially in our Indian Empire! Ladies 
emancipated from manual labour by the progress which steam and 
machinery have wrought, have before them, if they will, a future of 
beneficent work in devoting themselves as healing messengers to those. 
Oriental women who are still deprived by prejudice and custom of the 
blessings which we Englishwomen enjoy. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
ME titorist.. 
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